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Note on the arrangement of the text 


1934/u 8: Super vegetalional. 

Waxed watercolour on plaster-grounded Jute. 

60*5 X 80*5. 

From one of Klee’s notes on nature study: 

'Dynamic forces are Inward (esoteric), limits are 
outward (exoteric). Core, Interior space, material 
rind, exterior space. Concepts: dynamic form - 
limitational form. Additionally, the abstract: active- 
linear, linear-medial. 1 
1934/u 8: Suporvegetational : 

Syntheala of firm and relaxed rhythms. The 
individual form of the core layers Is firm. The 
structural elements are looser and more flowing 
than the surrounding layer. 


Dimensions of pictures 


Paul Klee's texts and lectures occupy the larger part of the printed page. They are set 
in the larger type-size. The columns set in smaller type contain quotations from Klee’s 
writings (in q uotation marks) and notes by the editor. Occasionally comments by the editor 
are also set in the largertype-size, for typographical convenience and where the source is 
obvious. Here is an example (forthe corresponding illustration see p.63) : 


Creative power is ineffable. It remains ultimately mysterious. And every mystery affects us 
deeply. 

We are ourselves charged with this power, down to our subtlest parts. We may not be able 
to express its essence, but we can move towards its source, insofar as at all possible. In 
any event, it is up to us to manifest this power in its functions, just as it becomes 
manifest within ourselves. 

In all likelihood, it is itself a form of matter, although it cannot be perceived with the same 
senses as the more familiar kinds of matter. Yet it is in these familiar kinds that it must 
reveal itself. It must function in union with matter. Permeated with matter, it must take on 
living, actual form. It Is thence that matter derives its life, acquiring order from its minutest 
particles and most subordinate rhythms ail the way to its higher articulations. 


All measurements are in centimetres, height preceding width. In the reproductions of 
paintings, measurements indicatethe outer limits ofthe painted surface. For watercolours, 
colour prints, and drawings, they indicatethe size ofthe work, excluding the mount. 
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Introduction 



The main title ‘Infinite natural history' [here rendered as The nature of nature’] as a 
characterisation and Leitmotiv is Paul Klee’s and heads the introduction to the section 
‘Style, Archestyle’ (20/1-59). 1 

In this introduction to the subject of archestyle, the question of style is developed in terms 
of cosmic history or cosmogony. Klee posits an absence of gravitation as the primordial 
state and regards mobility as the prerequisite for change from this original state. r 

The concept of the infinite thus applies not merely temporally, but must be understood 

spatially in terms of earthly-cosmic tension. 

As a premise for basic style-setting forms as for the absence or presence of gravitation 
this concept is so extraordinary in a theory of form that the text is here reproduced in u . 

a Crossed out: what -happened’? ‘In the beginning what was?* Things moved freely, so to speak, in neither curved nor 

straight directions. 

‘They must be thought of as primordially mobile, they go whither they go, in order to g , 
without aim, without will, obeying no law, taking their motion for granted, as a state of 

primordial mobility. . . 

• crossed out: -law-. ‘Initially there is but one principle:* to move. No law of motion, in other words, no special 

will, nothing specific, nothing partaking of order. . j 

•Chaos and anarchy, a turbid jumble. The intangible - nothing is heavy, nothing light 
(light-heavy); nothing is white, nothing black, nothing red, nothing yellow, nothing blue, 
only an approximate grey. 

‘Even the grey is not precise, nothing Is precise, all Is vague, Indeterminate. 

■No here, no there, only everywhere. No long-short, only everywhere. No far-near, no 
yesterday, today, tomorrow, only tomorrow-yesterday. 

‘Nodoing, only being. 


■ 1 First published in 50 Jahre Bauhaus l catalogue of the 

I exhibition, p.03, Wilrttembergischer Kunstverein, 

Stuttgart, 1968. 


The concept of the infinite as cosmic- 
earthlytension 
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Paul Klee In 1890, aged 17, In the garden of hie 
family home in the Obstbergweg, Berne. 
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The family home in the Obstbergweg, Berne. 

Paul's father Hans Wilhelm Klee lived here until his 
death in 1D40 and his sister Mathilda Klee 
(1807-1953) until 1953. 


i 0 n|y a shadowy 

i Original version superscribe . 

Interweaving 1 . 

2 Crossed out: 
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1905/24: Garden scene, watering cans, a 
chair, from nature. 

Watercolour under-9 “® S ‘ gjaBS painting by the 
The theme for this s ™ ' , rom the garden of the 
unuthful Klee was bo rrow ohnwn 
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‘Hence it is chaos 


. hl hut chaos conceivable, as logos, 

, aHe, all. not chaos Monc^a , no m0 „ cosmos cal 
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Paul Klee with his father Hans Klee in 1935 in the 
garden of thefamily home In the Obstbergweg, 
Berne. Hans Wilhelm Klee was a music teacher at 
the Berne seminary of Hofwll. He died in 1940atthe 
age of 91, afew months before his son. 
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‘Gravitation ' 

‘ ,l lnthebeginning f, :whathappened? 

‘Things, presumably gaseous condensations, thickened as accumulations and proxirYlS- 


tions of their particles. A few particles attracted one another, forming focal groups for 
further attraction. Once attracted, they established a dominance for themselves and other 
particles that came with in the sphere of attraction. As the group grew, its parts fitted more 
and more into a hierarchy. 

'Reaching out from amain nucleus (a centre), this graduated exercise of power regulated 
itself by attraction, the nucleus dominating the whole. 

'The primordial mobility persisted. Nucleus remained primordtally mobile and with it the 
layers, hence the layers too remained primordially mobile, but only co-mobile rather than 
autonomous. They did not move on their own, they rode along. They were fixed in their 
relation to the nucleus, but since the nucleus was mobile, they too were mobile.’ 




In another passage, Klee characterises the concept of the infinite in a context that is also 
out of the ordinary. Here too movement Is the standard prerequisite, extending intimefrom 
beginning to end and leading to circulation. 1 

‘The instinctively sensed possibility of going beyond a beginning is characterised 
- further, in the concept of the infinite, which extends from beginning to end (not related 
solely to the beginning), leading to cyclical motion, where movement is the norm and the 
question of its inception does not therefore arise.’ 

1 Water cycle, p. 93. * The finite circulatory motive in nature 1 for its part characterises paired tensions such as 

The seasons, p.97. finite-infinite and earthly-cosmic. 

Cosmic cycle, p.99. 

Clrculationof the blood, p.101. I 


Chronology of the Lectures, 1921-24. The lectures from Towards a theory of form production' provide the main part of The 

thinking eye ( Vol u m e 1 ). 

They comprise the winter semester of 1921/22 and the summer semester of 1922, with a 
section entitled ‘Review of exercises in general'. 

The winter semester of 1922/23, dealing with colour system, forms the concluding part. 
The dates run from 14 November to 19 December 1922. 

The last lecture closes with peripheral colour movement and the rule of colourtonality. 

The present second volume comprises the ‘General system of pictorial media combined 
with nature study’. 

It consists of the continuing lectures during the winter semester of 1923/24, In between lay 
the brief summer semester of 1923. In the summer of 1923, following colour theory, exer- 
cises in this field were presumably held for advanced students. 
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At the beginning of every preliminary course Klee always went back to basic theory, while 

the ‘General system’ represents preparation for an advanced semester. 

The dating of the lectures makes it possible to view the written notes in chronological 
order and thus fit them into the Klee papers as a whole. The sequence of the text m this 
second volume is based on this approach. 



The. basic organisation of media is the same in both lecture cycles: 'line, plane, tone 
value, and colour'. 

Onlythree brief sections in Volumel are devoted to the theory of tone value: 

‘The movement of tone value (from white to black)’ p. 421. * ; 

‘The movements of colour tonality' and 

‘Synthesis of tonality-movement and temperature contrast’ p.423. 

In the ‘General system’ (Volume 2) the theory of tone value took up approximately a full 
semester. 

The section on tone value has been supplemented with examples, mainly from the 'Special 
system' (60/1-121). In view of the volume on Klee's colour system, which is in preparation, 
the section on colour has not been included in this volume. 



Klee’s colour theory might be suitably characterised as a ‘system of colours conceived of 
as an organic whole at rest and in motion’. It breaks new ground in two areas : colour move- 
ment and colour relativity. 

Klee represents his colour globe rather like the terrestrial globe In space, on which colour 
movementtakes place peripherally, diametrically, and along the polar axis, or with colours 
orbiting the globe like satellites or delimiting it like meridians. 
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A note (8/12) outlines four exercises, suggesting what such practical exercises may have 

been like, followingthesummer semester’s colour seminar. 1 

'Exercises: 

1 Scale of tone values 

2 Peripheral colour scale 

3 Three diameter scales 

4 Three major polar colour scales,’ 


The two parts, ‘Towards a theory of form production', in Volume 1 and the ‘General 
system’ in Volume 2 overlap and supplement each other, although emphasis and focal 
points differ. In subsequent semesters Klee used both manuscripts together and alter- 
nately. 

Numerous marginal notes and page references suggest that he kept reorganising his 
material in new ways, using it overthefull range from preliminary to advanced courses. 
Klee’s teaching from 1921 to early 1924 was very much of a piece, and what he discussed 
may be supplemented from both parts. 

In the light of his experiences during the early semesters, Klee, in the ‘General system', 
increasingly reverted to nature study as his starting point, representing thought and 
creative processes in simplified, more immediate and more graphicform. 

His geometrical and constructional contributions, on the other hand, further enriched and 
complicated these processes. It was not until his Bauhaus period that Klee, stimulated by 
the demands of the lecture hall, began to go deeply into the basic theory of two-dimen- 
sional extension. 
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1 Cf. 'Order and nature of pure colours'. Volume 1 , 
pp.485-511 . 
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‘Towards a theory of form production’ 
(Volume 1) 


P- 


14 November 1921 

99 

21 November 1921 

121 

28 November 1921 

123 

5 December 1921 

149 

12 December 1921 

197 

9 January 1922 

215 

16 January 1922 

217 

30 January 1922 

295 

6 February 1922 

323 

13 February 1922 

325 

20 February 1922 

340 

27 February 1922 

343 

13 March 1922 

367 

20 March 1922 

369 

27 March 1922 

401 

3 April 1922 

403 

15 May 1922 

433, 437 

22 May 1922 

443 

12 June 1922 

444 

19 June 1922 

445 

26 June 1922 

447 

3 July 1922 

449 


28 November 1922 (colour theory) 467 
19 December 1922 (colour theory) 485 


‘General system or met h'6 ec- 
ology of pictorial means 1 
(Volume 2) 


Tuesday 23 October 1923 
Monday 29 October 1923 
T uesday 30 October 1923 
Monday 5 November 1923 
Tuesday 6 November 1923 
Tuesday 20 November 1923 
Tuesday 27 November 1923 
Tuesday 4 December 1923 
Tuesday 11 December 1923 

Tuesday 9 January 1924 
Tuesday 15 January 1924 
Tuesday 22 January 1924 
Tuesday 29 January 1924 
Tuesdays February 1924 
Tuesday 12 February 1924 
Tuesday 19 February 1924 
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Statics and dynamics 


Primordial approaches to form, 5/1-70 
Style, archestyle, 20/1-59 


Special system of pictorial means, 
60/1-121 


Organisational theory, 1V/1-195 


Among Paul Klee's unpublished papers, only the manuscripts on ‘Statics and dyna- 
mics' or ‘Pictorial mechanics and theory of style' (45/1-165) are continuously dated. In 
time they follow directly afterthe ‘General system’. 

(Pictorial mechanics or theory of style) 45/1-165) 

Dates of lectures 
Friday 29 February 1924 
Tuesday 4 March 1924 

Tuesday 11 March 1924 

T uesday 18 March 1924 

2 July 1924 
Concluding lecture. 

Current dating of lectures ended with the one on Statics and dynamics delivered on 2 
July. The corresponding collection of notes, supplements, and sketches, superscribed 
‘Current material on statics and dynamics' 21/1-59, no longer contains any further com- 
plete pieces and running dates. 

Contains no lecture dates. One chapter is marked ‘written in the summer of 1927'. 

Deals with the structure, balance anti rotatability of static and dynamic elements. Stylistic 
elements are characterised abovo, i.e. from their basic forms on up and their behaviour is 
examined from the static and dynamic point of view. There are no running dates. 

Contains for the most part examples of specific mobility of means in respect of both tone 
value and colour. There are no current dates and no lecture texts, apart from the discus- 
sion of several concepts. 

Both 'Style, archestyle' and ‘Special system' also constitute documents Klee addressed to 
himself, with reference to his own creative interests. 

With an incomplete separate part on the same subject, largely identical with his volumi- 
nous 'Constructive theory of composition'. No current dates. Used in teaching for the 
sections on articulation and structure, rhythmics, dividual and individual divisions and 
their connection. The main parts have been published in Volume 1. 


Klee intended to publish ‘Statics and dynamics 1 (or ‘Pictorial mechanics 1 ) as one in the 
series of Bauhaus Books; and in 1925 the Bauhaus Publishing Company repeatedly 

announced the vol ume. 1 1 The concluding lecture of 2 July 1924, was first 

Expressing the basic duality of form, the term ‘Statics and dynamics', often used by Klee published in the catalogue of the Paul Klee 

himself, describes the substance of the notes with greater precision than the title 1 Pictor- exhlb ‘tion at the Basie Kunsthallein 1967. 
ial mechanics’. 



1 

People today have become much more aware of the Idea of static versus dynamic form 
than was true in the twenties; and thus these two terms as opposites, as applied to pic- 
torial content, are more appropriate than the ambiguous term ‘mechanics’. 
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Views of Klee’s studio on the Kistlerweg, Berne, 
taken around 1939. 

[1] Foreground, Bimbo the cat; centre picture on the 
back wall Scholar (self-portrait), 1932 z 6 (cf, Volume 
1, frontispiece), 

[2] Corner cupboard with painting supplies. On top, 
two reliefs now at the Paul Klee Stiftung, Berne. 
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General and special system 

Behaviour of pictoriaj means at rest and in 

motion 



\ 

i 

Paul Klee in his Berne studio. 

[1] In 1938. 

[2] In 1939, 




After 1924/25, the ‘General system of pictorial means’ formed the counterpart to the 
‘Special system of pictorial means' ( 60 / 1 - 121 ). 

The ‘General system 1 reviews the conceptual means before they are used in form produc- 
tion, in a state of rest. 

In the 'Special system’ movement is associated with the means. Form-producing tensions 
and contrasts among various individual forms result in the special kind of mobility that 
effects the first step from form to form production. 

‘This reorganisation picks a few characteristic passages from the “General system” and 
reshuffles them by new criteria. 1 
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f 

'Special system 
or methodology 
of pictorial means 

First step from 

general to specific methodology 
based on the concepts: 

Limitation 

Interruption 

Rearrangement 

Disproportion 

, By movement (direction of movement) 
Unilateral 
Parallel movement 
Movement and countermovement 


Modes of movement 

Interruption: 

Gliding 

Striding 

Leaping 

Central figuration without discontinuity 
Jumps 

Rearrangement: 

By shift 
Rotation 
Reflection 
Complementary 

Limitation or superfluity and 
disproportion 

Major-minor, majority, minority 

Direction of movement: 

Composite unity 

Movement and countermovement 
Composite unity in two 
dimensions’ 


'Figuration must be connected with the concept of movement. In the general case mobility 
ends in rigid rest. As primary values, formative means as such are elementary by nature, 
but when they become secondary or lesser values, they move to and fro among the firm 
primary values. 

'Movement of the means is itself a to and fro between firm points, and this may in turn 
result in more firm points, like grey, green, orange, etc. 

‘Once establisned, the whole “structure” of formative means is immovable, immutable, 
unique. Hencethe term general. , 

‘One cannot say: Let us do this once again in a different or better way. Perfection is ab- 
solute here. 

‘One principle predicates everything else: The manner of mobility in a composite principle 
is completely balanced In itself. It achieves this through the regular spacing of the firm 
points and by the equivalence of the to and fro of movement among the firm points. Thus 
the whole appears to be governed by a kind of rigidity. 
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View of the studio In the Kistlerweg, Berne. On the 
wall, early under-glass paintings. On the easel at 
right, one of Paul Klee's last designs (now In the 
possession of his son Felix). 


‘The structure of a general system of means is bound to be an organism of great rigidity 
and precision, an assemblage of contingencies expressed in terms of “tonality” and of 
“colour”. It thus provides a kind of topography of “light”, “dark”, “lightened colour”, 
“darkened colour” and “coloured light” and “coloured dark”. 

‘Such an organism, however, is marked by an immutable rigidity, a unique perfection. 
'Living, movjng figuration proper must therefore cast loose from the general system. One 
or more organs of that organism must be singled out and reorganised into an organic per- 
fection of their own. The scope broadens into infinite variability. 

'In this process it (the primordial element) must settle on the intended scope of its new- 
found specific mobility 1 . 
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Exercises 


'General system 


Dimensions: 

From point to line to area to solid. 

1 Lighting (above-below) 

Graded from white to black 

2 Horizontal extent (left-right/front-back) 
a Peripheral colour 

b Diametrically tripartite red, green, yellow, purple 
Warmth contrast: blue-orange 
Complementary contrast without warmth differential 

3 (Solid)three-dimensional 
white red black 

white yellow black 
white blue black 


Special systems 
Aspects: 

Tension : physical, mental 

Semblance and essence, e.g. of an apple 

Eros-logos 

Articulation: dividual-individual, 
slngieand combined 

Single theme with accompaniment-several themes 
Interpenetration, mutual exclusion 
Creativetension of major individual forms 
Organism organically linked from majorforms 
Forma! function physical-spatial 1 

This contrast of ‘General system and special system' (8/5), outlining practical exercises 
for advanced students, was written on the back of a letter to Klee from the Berlin National- 
galerie of 1 March 1926, and can thus be approximately dated. Conceptually, basic and 
specific aspects may be distinguished In 'Towards a theory of form production' (Volume 
1), as well as in the 'General system', but in practice this would scarcely be possible. 
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Paul Klee In his Berne studio In 1038, 
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In both lecture cycles presentation of primary values was followed by demonstrations of 
the special mobility inherent in figuration. The two were indisseverable. 

Klee's theory of tone value gives elementary examples, but going on from there brings in 
the element of special mobility. Tone value subsists on movement between the poles of 
black and white, on tension, on interpenetration, on transition. But for movement, polar 
Paul Klee’s studio In the Klstlerweg, Berne, in 1939. contrast would be lifeless and rigid. 
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Klee opposes 'constructive' figuration to 'impressive'. 


Constructive approaches to composition 


constructive . — impressive 

i.e. causally real virtual 

(i.e. in appearance) 

constructive by nature -constructive by semblance 

‘Constructive representation provides certain invariant valence relationships, while im- 
pressive representation reveals a naive joy in expression/ 

constructive - Impressive 

integrated with - by semblance 

the warp of construction without the warp of construction 

Klee uses the term 'constructive' as a simplification of the precisely defined concept: 
‘Normal format, rigidly adhered to, with constructive internal relations, as the canon of 
the ground plan. The canon as the standard and rule.’ 

Constructive compositional approaches serve to establish norms and directives in the 
formative process, and any departure from the acknowledged system must be iogicaliy 
justified. 

Klee distinguishes these constructive ‘Schematically fully constructive 

compositional approaches : partially constructive, applied schematic 

partially constructive figuration : 
free choice of detail. 

(Or partially constructive play. 

Irregular random movement.)' 

Partially constructive figuration avails itself of a schematic basis from which it chooses 
what it deems suitable for free figuration. 

The partially constructive manner', Klee writes, ‘happens to be productive in a form- 
creative sense, but only by calling on the help of the destructive principle. The productive 
ruin.' 

To avoid rigidity and gain a new and freer structure by creative freedom of choice, the 
schematic basis must be destroyed. 

Pride of place is given to order and structure, to organic and heuristio links. In second 
place comes the application of formative means, whether elementary or mixed, in sum, 
'irregularity', departure from the canon, from the norm. 
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In the section on 'rules', Klee discusses irregularity as a departure from the constructive 
i Cf. Exact experiments in the realm of art, Volumel, norm. 1 

p,69, and Law, Volume i r p.7i. 'Irregularity means greater freedom without transgressing the law. The conflict between 

' universal and restricted application. 

‘Partial choice has expressed itself as an absolute structure (omission of the universal) 
or as a relative structure. Accented, but at the same time susceptible of being measured 
by the law which forms part of it. All figuration relates the general to the particular. It is 
more personal or less, according to the nature of the relation. 

‘But if the priests ask sternly: "What is this shocking anomaly you are producing?" - the 
absolute structure makes it possibleto prove after the fact that the law has been observed-, 
while the relative structure includes the proof, rejects the question and makes the proof 
unnecessary.’ 

*cf. text, next page. The overall plan of the general theory of pictorial composition (8/27 and 8/28) a suggests 

many possibilities that stem from linking the theory of constructive composition with the 
stylistic plane. 

It was long an open question what weight should be given the theory of constructive com- 
position combined with nature study, compared with thetheory of form and figuration. 

Klee’s calendar for the years 1928/30 carries entries on his lessons atthe Dessau Bauhaus 
made over several terms. They suggest that constructive-geometrical instruction took up 
much moretimethan has been hitherto believed. It should be considered on a parwith his 
earlier preparatory texts. 

This in turn suggests a shift of emphasis from the form and figuration examples prepared 
in writing during the early Bauhaus years to the constructive basis of two-dimensional 
figuration. This shift culminated in the years 1929/30 in Dessau and was concluded during 
Klee’s tenure atthe Dusseldorf Academy in 1931-33. 
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‘The general theory of pictorial composition falls into two parts: 

A Theory of constructive composition 
B Theory of style 

Line of the theory of constructive composition (in general outline) : 

A Fixed normal relations within static and dynamic forms (full and partial constructions). 

Slight departures, i.e. random movements about the normal interior pathways (side 
n nt 

To A: Fixed in the static sense means rigidly bound to the vertical. Fixed in the dynamic 
sense means tranquil harmonisation of free mobility. 

B Sharp departures, i.e. movement against the normal interior pathways. 

To B: Sharp deviations in the static sense are local deviations from the normal orientation 
of the vertical and the horizontal, but always in the form of verticals and horizontals. 

Sharp deviations in the dynamic sense are essentially central shifts and shifts of locales 
dependent on the centre, avoiding the plumb-line and its closestforces. 

Link between the theory of constructive composition and the stylistic plane. 

A Theory of constructive composition. 

Questions: , 

1. Are the interior constructive relations of form and format maintained? Are there ran- 
dom deviations? ... 

2. Is there a complete departure from interior constructive relations? Is this done while 

coincidentally normal constructive relations are also given form? Or are the latter 
o m itted ? 

B Theory of style 

Questions: Are verticals and horizontals present? Rectangles? Are centres and peri- 

pheries present? Sextiles?' c' 

(8/27 and 8/28), 


Nature study and constructive Constructive compositional approaches, being exact experiments in the realm of art, pro- 
approaches to composition vide an additional element to the themes treated in Volume 1. 

Duality treated as unity In The nature of nature constructive compositional approaches and nature study are con- 
trasted and summarised. > , v 

Both bases, the natural and the geometrical rules, are represented in balance, insofar as 
possible. 

'Contrasting locales/ Klee emphasises, ‘are fixed. They permit gliding movement. Treat 
dualism not as such but in its complementary unity.’ 

To a considerable extent Klee translates into the constructive realm insight about growth 
and mobile processes gained from nature. Basic geometrical forms are studied by the 
same criteria as plants, i n respect of their causation, their mobile potential, their interior. 
Beginning with the elements at rest, centres and random points are set in motion, to the 
end of reaching efficient organic relationships. 

In the pictorial sense, the dynamic forces of natural growth and the tensions of basic 
forms have this in common function, movement. 

In Klee’s oeuvre the two poles alternate in holding the upper hand, just as they alternate in 
the stylistic development of the twentieth century. 

It is in theformative processthatthe duality of nature study and constructive compositional 
approach achieves creative harmony and synthesis. 

’Algebraic, geometrical, mechanical tasks are training elements en route to the essential, 
the functional, as against the impressive. One learns to look behind the false front, to go 
to the root of things. One learns to perceive the flow underneath ... to dig deep and lay 
bare.To find reasons, to analyse.’ 

The Dessau Bauhaus schedule 1928/29 

Klee’s calendar from the years 1928/29 includes current entries about his lectures. In this 
fashion an overview of the Dessau syllabus has been preserved. Among Klee’s papers, 
this is the only trace of how the various term courses were built up over two years, and it 
demonstrates that the geometrical part must not be separated from the text preparations. 
In practice both increasingly formed a mutually complementary unit. 

From the preliminary course to the fifth term there is an alternation of portions from the 
theory of articulation, the general and the special systems, the theory of organization, and 
of statics and dynamics as related to questions of style, 

The constructive aspects of planimetrical figuration bulked large in Klee's lectures. 
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View from the terrace of the Berne studio on to the 
gardens of the Elfenau. 


View from Klee’s Berne studio on the Kistlerweg . 
on totheterrace and garden in summer. 



View from the rear of Klee’s Berne home (1931-40) 
on to the Kistlerweg and Elfenau in winter. 

1 Cf. the diagram of Bauhaus organisation: 
'Art-Organisation - Pure science', Volumel, 
Introduction, p.33. 


The Dessau lecture plan for 1928/29 is incompatible with any sharp division of Klee's 
theoretical papers into the verbal and the geometrical-constructive and with the view that 
the latter were intended more for his own orientation and exercise. The two display an 
increasingly coincidental relationship, arising from their function as pole and counter- 
pole. 1 

The link between invariant relations and the stylistic level gives rise to new steps towards 
multidimensional simultaneity, in the individual form elements as well as in the whole art 
concept. This was always one of Klee’sfundamental concerns. 








Monday 

1928 9 January 

Monday 

16 January 

Monday 

23 January 

Monday 

30 January 

Monday 

6 February 

Monday 

13 February 

Friday 

17 February 

Monday 

20 February 

Monday 

27 February 

Monday 

5 March 

Monday 

12 March 

Thursday 

22 March 

Friday 

23 March 

Monday 

26 March 

Wednesday 

28 March 

Monday 

16 April 


Examples of dividual-individual combined. Tension as formal genesis. 

Weaving. , . , . 

Weaving: basictheory, elementary form. Form in format. Form structures in format. 

Weaving: inferring the exteriorfrom the interior. Basic theory: form structures fiom thiee 
elementary -forms. 

Preliminary course: decentralisation of form structurefromthreeelementaryforms.com- 
positeform. 

Subtraction. Random movement on rails. Six mechanical variations. 

Weaving:trapezoid. 

Weaving : composite form with surface contact (and after) points. 

Second semester: arches and straight lines. Irregular progression. 

Preliminary course, second semester: last lecture. Style, pi oblems. 

Weaving: subtraction, rhythmic patterns. 

Weaving: division. 

Preliminary course participants turn in problems. 

Preliminary course exhibition is installed. 

Entrance examination 10 o’clock. 

Select items for permanent collection. 

10 o’clock, second semester begins. 

General system. T onality, colour. 

First part. 

Weaving: junior course :theory of articulation by measurement. 

Senior course : multi-unitary centres. 


No further entries to thebeginning of thesummer holidays, 14 July 1928. 


Tuesday 

1928 4 September 

Monday 

10 September 

Friday 

14 September 

Monday 

17 September 

Monday 

1 October 


Second part of summerterm begins. 

Preliminary course: composite form based on sexti-, quadri- and tripartite circle. 
Weaving: ditto. 

Conchoids. 

Rotation, irregularity by use of varying threads. 

Weaving: Composite form apd rotation. 

Second semester: irregular form structures in fulfilment. Chapter 13. 
Multi-unitary centres, as departures from inside. Chapter 14, 

Lastly: departures from outside, irregular circumference divisions. Chapter13a. 
Conclusion of theoretical instruction. 

Weaving: Chapter 10. 
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Monday 


1928 8 October No theoretical instruction in basictheory. 

Weaving : addition. 

Monday 15 October No theoretical instruction. 

Friday 19 October Construction of the exhibition. 

Monday 22 October Master council, entrance (of students). 

Thursday 25 October End of term. 

Tuesday 30 October Beginning of the winter semester. 

Monday 5 November Second semester: introduction and black-and-white. 

Tuesday 6 November Open painting class. 

Monday 12 November Second semester: colour sphere. 

Weaving third semester: black-and-white scales. 

Fourth-fifth semesters : division in complex case. 

Tuesday 13 November Open painting class. 

Friday 16 November Subject: spatial representation in two dimensions. Representation of the front-to-rear 

dimension. 

Front-to-rear as intersection lines with more emphasis orless, 

Monday 19 November Second semester: exercises, diametric colour stages. 

Weaving 3: gliding, striding, leaping. 

Fourth-fifth semesters :forma! mediation with tonality. 

Tuesday 20 November Open painting class. 

Friday 23 November Advanced semesters. 

Monday 26 November Second semester: major-minor. 

Third semester: major-minor. 

Fourth-fifth semesters : formal mediation. 

Tuesday 27 November Open painting class. 

Friday 30 November Advanced semesters. 

Monday 3 December Second semester like third semester on 3 and 10 December. 

Third semester: unequivocally directional movement based on major-minor. 

Fourth-fifth semesters : ellipses - interior construction. 

Tuesday 4 December Free painting class, 

Friday 7 December Two hemiprogressions on grey base. 

Monday 10 December Second semester: shifting, reflection, rotation. 

Third semester: as on3 December, but based on different values. 

Fourth-fifth semesters: interior construction of ellipses. 

Tuesday 11 December Free painting class. 

Friday 14 December Advanced semesters. Only one student, exercise called off. 

Monday 1929 21 January Second semester: articulation. Proximity of members. Rhythmics. 

Weaving : ellipse, shift, reflection, rotation. 

Friday 25 January Advanced semesters (five students), 

Combination of pointand line progression. 
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Monday 


1929 28 January 


Monday 

4 February 

Saturday 

Monday 

Monday 

9 February 
11 February 
18 February 

Monday 

Friday 

Monday 

25 February 
1 March 
4 March 

Friday 

Monday 

8 March 
11 March 

Friday 

15 March 

Monday 

18 March 

Friday 

22 March 

Friday 

29 March 
9 April 


1. Nu mber categories of articulation. 2. Theory of proportion. 

Weaving : ellipses, conclusion. Parabola (whole integers). 

Younger: exercises (held over). 

Exercise: theory of organisation (articulation). 

Weaving older [semesters]: parabola, continued. 

Weaving younger [semesters]: cancelled. 

Bauhaus festival. 

Cancelled. 

Exercise: organisation, homophone-polyphone. 

Weaving older [semesters] : hyperbola. 

Weaving younger [semesters]: inner reversion, complementary. 

Called off on account of cold. 

Operations at horizontal levels of various heights. 

Second semester: genesis of elementaryforms. Tensions, etc. 

Weaving older course: hyperbola-asymptotes. 

Normals and tangents. Three conchoids, circular conchoids. 

Weaving younger course: augmentation by complementary reversion. 

Terminology of measurements of height, width and depth. 

Second semester: form in format. Form structures in format. 

Weaving older[semesters]; roiling curves. 

Weaving younger [semesters]: 

1. Economy (of means). . 

2. Conflict between superfluity and deficiency. 

a) Numerically. 

b) In terms of colour, 

Operations on vertical surfaces and combined operations on vertical and horizontal sur- 
faces. ... 

Form structure of three elementaryforms. 

Composite form - unitary form. 

Weaving older [semesters] : cycloids, evolvents, spirals. 

Weaving younger [semesters]: superfluity- deficiency, 
a) and b) as before. 

c) immediate. 

d) mediate. 

Frontal surfaces, operations thereon. 

Single combination frontal-horizontal. 

Spring holidays begin. 

Semester begins. 
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Klee’s studio alter h!s death on 20 June 1040. 

On the easel in the background, what la probably his 
last oil painting, on black background, 1940, 
untitled. 

Cf. colour plate, Volume 1, p.495. 


There is but one reference to ‘basic theory before figuration' (8/20), from Portfolio 8/1-31, 
which bears the title ‘Introduction'. 

The reference is fragmentary, as are numerous titles in this portfolio. In many cases 
neither plan nor design was followed up, 

‘Chapter 1. Before figuration. 

‘Spatial order of ideal pictorial means at rest. 

‘The objective ends of pictorial means are effective, even when reduced to points. This is 
less true of the Intermediate stages. They require more scope to become sensibly per- 
ceptible and measurable, or weighable and critically perceptible. (Or sensibly criticisable.)’ 

It is almost Impossible to draw a sharp line between the ideal means at rest and the con- 
cept of the theory of form. The basic premise must be a principle, but the living figuration 
must be separated from the general principle. 

Sequence of stages 

Form the formal element per se , elementary, as a static phenomenon 

Act of forming must be based on primary process 

Figuration example straightforward coincidence of forms, based on a process, e.g. a 
function 

Figuration process higher combination of formal elements and pictorial processes 
This demonstrates the borderline where statics end and event passes into motion, is in- 
deed inconceivable without the mobile process. 

In a section on ‘Active craft-related movement', Klee characterises this relation: 'The 
relation between form and the act of giving form, perceived and gained even on the micro- 
scale, retained its fundamental significance even in subsequent studies, precisely be- 
cause it is a matter of principle. I should like to capture this significance in one sen- 
tence: The approach to form, supposedly dictated by some internal or external necessity, 
is more important than the goal, the end of the path. . . The act of giving form determines 
form itself, and the process Is more important than the form. 

‘Form must never and on no account be considered disposal, result, end product, but 
rather as genesis, essence, growth . , . Good means form as movement, actio n, active form. 
Bad means form as rest, as end point.’ 

What really interested Klee were the processes of thinking and forming, and their func- 
tions, the act of forming in terms of living examples. 

In essence it is the results that retrospectively set the foundation for basic theory. 
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Outline of basic theory by Paul Klee. Cf. lower 
of facing page for transcription. 



By contrast to the fragmentary and undated reference 8/20, three outlines bearing the 
genera! title ‘My share in the basic theory’ have been preserved. 

'My preliminary theory, my share in the basic theory', 45/66a. 

This hastily drafted outline follows the concluding lecture of 2 July 1924 in the manuscript 
‘Statics and dynamics’ (pictorial mechanics), or was subsequently inserted at this place. 
A second signed outline (9/3) is more explicit. It is atthe beginning of the ‘General system' 
and wasthus probably done duringthe winterterm of 1923/24. 

The outline reproduced in facsimile opposite (8/6) and entitled 'Klee’s share in the basic 
theory’ is dated 'Dessau, September 1925’. It is apparently a final version from the two 
earlier drafts (45/66a and 9/3). 

The essential content of thethree versions scarcely differs. In the final version, in Section 
b, theory of articulation, following ‘primitive rhythmics, gradation of values', a reference, 
'melodic or thematic, leadership and accompaniment, counterpoint', has been omitted 
together with the drawing here reproduced. 


Klee's share in the basic theory. Dessau, September 1925. K. (8/6) 

(Comes underformal theory II) 

I Theoretical (Lectures) A Before figuration. 

Survey and orientation in the area of ideal pictorial means (line, tonality and colour), their 

spatial order at rest. 

B Theory of figuration (combined with nature study), 

a General concepts of figuration. 

Tensionsof meansand ends, 

Essenceand semblance, 

Nature and abstraction, 

Dynamic forces -limits, 
b Theory of articulation. 

Primitive rhythmics, gradation of values, melodic-thematic. 

Dividual and individual divisions or structures and proportions (and their links), 
c Pictorial mechanics (statics and dynamics) and the derivation of the concept of styie. 

II Practical With ail the sections above, simultaneous exercises (including drawing from life), al- 

though these are to be limited to the field of ideal pictorial means (Section A). 
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...Discrimination in the Basic Theory. 

A .Before figuration and 

B Theory of figuration combined with nature study, general concepts, tension from way to 
goal 

points in turn to the conceptual distinction which we have discussed in connection with 
the ‘Basic theory before figuration’, and which in the practical use of the lecture manu- 
scripts are closely linked to one another. 

The summary, done in 1925 after the conclusion of the dated written lectures, shows the 
overall conception, but scarcely the weight and volume occupied by the theories of tonal- 
ity and colour. 

The structure of the contents corresponds to The thinking eye and to the present second 
volume, except for the as yet unpublished text part, complete in itself, under the heading 
‘Pictorial mechanics, statics and dynamics, and the derivation of the concept of style’. 

The reverse side carries thetitle 

II Theory of form - theory and practical exercises (8/6a). 

There are sketchy remarks relating to the part on practical exercises. 

‘(Nature) 

‘II Theory of form. 

Theory and practical exercises. 

‘Analysis of formal elements (orientation, designation, terminology). 

'Organic and heuristic contexts (rules, construction, structure). 

'Directions for abstraction. Directions for abstract thought and form elements (sem- 
blance, essence, schema). 

‘Distinction among elementary, primary and secondary figuration. Elementary and mixed 
application of pictorial means. 

‘Exercises relating to the mutual effect ot the elements. 

‘Figurative exercises: Drawing, painting, modelling, space. 

‘Draughtsmanship, painting and spatial exercises in form.’ 

The reference ‘comes under formal theory 11’ under the main title on the obverse (cf, 
pp.44/45) cannot be clearly distinguished from the enumeration on the reverse. 

The concepts of basic theory, theory of form and theory of figuration occasionally overlap 
and essentially deiimitthe same material. 

The first section of a passage on The concept of artistic creation’ in Volume I 1 does seek i cf. Volume 1, P ,17. 
to clarify these distinctions : 
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Retrospects 


1 In Retrospecta/IOcf. pp.117 and 119 and the 
Appendixto p.117. 



‘The study of figuration deals with the ways that lead to form. It is the study of fornij but 
emphasises the paths to form rather than the form itself. The word Gestaltung suggests as 
much. “Theory of form” ( Formlehre ), as it is usually called, does not stress the principle's 
and approaches. “Theory of formation” (Formungslehre) is too unfamiliar. Moreover, 
Gestaltung in its broader sense clearly contains the idea of an underlying mobility, and is 
therefore preferable. 

‘For anotherthing, Gestalt (over against form) means something morealive. Gestalt is in a 
manner of speaking a form with an undercurrent of living functions. A function made of 
functions, so to speak. The functions are purely intellectual. A need for expression under- 
lies them. Every expression of function must be cogently grounded. Then there will be a 
close bond between beginning, middle, end.’ 

Klee’s retrospect of the last Weimar preliminary course of the winter of 1924/25 again 
suggests that he kept changing the sequence of his preparatory texts. The logical se- 
quence remains the same in these changes, in which abstract thought and form models 
alternate with the immediacy of new points of departure that are close to natu re. 

‘In the last Weimar preliminary course in the winter of 1924/25 (8/10), I adopted the follow- 
ing sequence. 1 

Theory of pictorial means (order in a state of rest). 

‘Line 

Tonality 

‘Colour. 

‘A general example of figuration: From source a (seed corn) paths are foreshadowed, with 
concomitant effects I— IV (from within or without). 

The point begins to move, and an essential construct arises, stemming from figuration. 
The end is but part of the essence (the appearance). 

T rue essentia l form is a synthesis of figuration and appearance. 

The snail : Because of its need for shelter, it is joined to a g rowing shelter. 

The apple: From blossom to fruit(“Casing“!)* The violin. The umbrella.’ 

A second retrospect (8/7), dated 12 November 1926, is reproduced in facsimile on p.56 of 
this introduction. The text is transcribed on p.149of the main part, A third retrospect,‘done 
March 1927% (8/4 and 8/4a), numbered 1-9, is given on pp.120-122, as a summary of es- 
sential creative possibilities. 




1933/Z9: Desert of stone. 

Coloured paste on Ingres paper, 48x34-3. 



1929/ oe 10: Scented Isle. 
Watercolour. 23 x31. 
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Pictorial theory of figuration (B/3) transcribed on 
opposite page. 
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;}]! 

Two Overall inventories of the theory of form and figuration are preserved (8/2 and 8/2a), 

as well as a slightly condensed final version (8/3), reproduced in facsimile opposite, j : 

The two are undated. They were probably composed in the years 1924-26 and document 

the growing development and expansion of Klee’s theoretical writings, especially on the : »!’ 

geometrical-constructive side. -i'. 

■ i ; 

There is a threefold division: \ : \\ 

I General part (concept of the theory of figuration). [ 

II Planimetric figuration. j: 

III Stereometric figuration, | jj 

This threefold division as well as the generalorganisation apply by and large to all of ; | 

Klee's theoretical papers that have been preserved. jjli 

Sections II and III are voluminous and purely geometrical-constructive in nature, j||| 

Pictorialtheory of figuration (8/3) 

Table of contents 

I General part 
Chapter 

1 Concept of theory of figuration 

2 General system 

3 Special system 

II Planimetric figuration 
Chapter 

5 Approaches to form, tension p 

6 Elementaryform 

7 Form in format 

8 Form mediation 

9 Form structures 

10 Composite form 

11 Departure from the norm 

12 Change of position 

13 Irreguiarform structures 

14 Multi-unitary centres 

111 Stereometric figuration 
Chapter 

24 Stereometric figuration. 


ill 



Overall summary 

Theory of form and figuration 
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j 1 934/ N 4 : Of sere twigs. 

I Sepia, brush and pen drawing. 27-5x47<2 





Publication of the complete table of contents is planned, but transcends the scope of this 

introduction. fAI . , a j, Afll 

The two tablesthat are preserved constitute the sole indications of the structure and logi- 
cal organisation of Klee’s literary estate. 

Following Klee’s flight from Dusseldorf in December 1933, his voluminous writings and 

drawings were brought to Berne in a steamer trunk. 

This trunk, containing more than 4,000 sheets and the lecture manuscripts, remained in 
Klee’s last studio in the Kistlerweg, Berne, until his death in the summer of 1940. 

Frau Lily Klee’s 1 numbering of the portfolios and manuscript sheets was done in the order 
in which the material was found in the trunk after Klee’s death, rather than by any system. 

In 1956, following publication of the first volume, The thinking eye [in the German edition], 
Paul Klee’s heirs gave the whole of his theoretical papers to the Paul Klee Stiftung in 
Berne; and the Foundation and the editor took over Frau Lily Klee’s numbering system 
without change. 

At Dusseldorf, following his departure from the Bauhaus,* Klee was no longer obliged to 
deliver regular lectures requiring thorough preparation, as was the case during the pre- 
ceding decade. 

In Dusseldorf Klee was given a painting class, combined with a seminar of severa . 

There was no prescribed subject matter for the painting class and Klee had a completely 

During the last two years at Dessau, 1929/30, Klee did some geometrical drawings of con- 
siderable complexity, which were probably meant to provide an additional basis for his 
own creative work rather than for use in the classroom: combinations of a higher order, as 
a logical demonstration and foundation for his own form-giving. They include Shifting 
viewpoint' and ‘The subjective way’ (Volume 1, pp.173-175). One of these sheets is dated 
2 July 1929, others are sketchily signed with a ‘K’ or ’ee’, apparently to underline the special 
importance Klee gave to them. 

Klee was seeking insight into the problems of multidimensional simultaneity, the loosen- 
ing of earthly statics, for which he sought evidence. These drawings form an important 

intellectual basis for his later work. 

When Klee’s Bauhaus period ended in Dessau in 1930, his notes and supp emen s or is 

teaching activities began to dry up. 

Outlines for themes and exercises were still being written down in Dusseldorf, like the 
one here cited, dated 27 August 1931. 3 


1 Lily Klee-Stumpf (1867-1946). A pianist from 
Munich, Lily Stumpf became engaged to Klee In 1901 
in Tegernsee, Upper Bavaria. They were married in 
Berne in the autumn of 1 906. 


2 On Klee’s departure from the Bauhaus, cf. the 
quotation from V. Kandinsky, Volume 1, 
Introduction, p.40. 


3‘Painting class at the Dusseldorf academy (13/1-2). 
Cube from nature, and similar things, 
a Superficial 
b Transparent 

c Analytically-plastically reunited. 

Cube joined to its environment. 

Surface images, cube 

a As they appear in the real and the ideal position, 
b In transparent polyphony. 

Cube bodies, cube-interior space, 

Cube-exterior space. 

The cube and its reflections.’ 
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1 926/ U 6 : Youthful park. 

Oil on gauze on cardboard. 34-3 x 50-2. 
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Handwritten notes, 8/7 
For transcription, see p.149 


Following his return to Berne in December 1933 and the complete reorganisation of his 
living and working situation in 1934, Klee made no further additions to his papers dealing 
with the theory of art. 

Frau Lily Klee states that during the years in Berne Klee did occasionally take out one of 
the portfolios and revise certain problems; but despite his expressed wish that his 
theoretical papers be published after his death, he did not himself prepare any inventory 
of them, nor did he leave any general outline of their context. 

The summary tables of contents that have been preserved therefore provide the only co- 
herent indications of the systematic structure of Klee’s theoretical work, as he planned it 
in the course of his years atthe Bauhaus. 

Nevertheless, many uncertainties remain, in the absence of such a general outline, even 
taking into account such numbers and titles as Klee did provide for certain sections and 
portfolios among his papers. 

The actual period during which these theoretical writings were done began in 1921, after 
Gropius called Klee to the Weimar Bauhaus (October-December 1920), and ended when 
he left Dessau in 1930. 

The negotiations that resulted in his appointment, on 1 April 1931, in Dusseldorf, had be- 
gun as early as 1929, and with them his interest waned. He emphasised that in the long run 
he was finding it hard to combine creative work and teaching atthe Bauhaus. He seemed 
to be already inwardly adjusting himselftothe impending change. 

Some additions to the papers were still made in 1929/30, but these included scarcely any 
major new areas. 

The main portions of the written as well as the geometric papers were thus done in the 
nineyearsfrom 1921 to 1929, side by side with Klee’s teaching and creative work. 

The main purpose of the present survey of Klee's whole conceptual approach to his work 
as a teacher is to integrate the scattered papers, making comparisons possible for the 
first time. 

Many among Klee’s surviving Bauhaus students should be able to supplement these 
papers, either from memory or from notes. 

During Klee’s decade atthe Bauhaus a sweeping correspondence developed between his 
theoretical and creative work. 

To compare these two areas would be a task of considerable interest as well as difficulty. 
Such a comparison might show the degree to which Klee’s theoretical thinking influenced 
his creative work, thus providing graphic evidence of just how much Klee the artist got 
^uch a scheme was outlined for the Stuttgart show from Klee the teacher. 1 
of 1968, commemorating fifty years of the Bauhaus. 

Insurmountable difficulties kept it from being 
executed. 
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Scheme of Bauhaus set-up 


Clockwise: 
‘Preliminary theory 
Compositional theory 
Graphic theory 
Study of materials 
Study of materials and 
Construction theory 
Nature study 
Colourtheory 


Wood 

Metal 

Colour 

Woven fabrics 
Glass 
Clay 
Stone’ 


Cf. a similar scheme on p.28 of the catalogue of the 
50 Jahre Bauhaus show, Wurttembergischer 
Kunstverein, Stuttgart, 1968 (editions in several 
languages). 

Cf. also a scheme of Bauhaus organisation dating 
from 1929/30 reproduced on p.33 of the introduction 
to Volume 1. 
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Concerning the editing of Volume 2 


Typography 

1 Laszlo Moholy-Nagy was responsible forthe 
typography of the Pedagogical Sketchbook. With 
Gropius, he was also editor of the Bauhaus books. 


Constructive and geometric drawings 


The editor’s main task, in bringing out Volume 1, was to provide access to thefoundations 
of Klee's formal and pictorial world and to demonstrate the correspondence between his 
thinking and creative processes. 

The goal was to make the contemporary world aware of the sweep of Klee’s ideas. 

His paintings were already widely known, but only a very few knew that Klee was a thinker 
with the gift of precise conceptualisation and formulation. Klee has been for too long 
assigned a place of intellectual and sociological insignificance. Cubism and the Bauhaus 
alone seemed to provide a basis from which the formal idiom of abstract art could be given 
the broad scope in creative history it deserves in the light of Klee’s concepts. 


Guidelines forthe typography of Volume 1 were provided by the series of Bauhaus books, 
including the Pedagogical Sketchbook edited by Klee himself and published in the series in 
1925. 1 

Klee actually prepared the final designs for the Pedagogical Sketchbook from his own 
rough sketches. 

Volume 2 seeks to get away from the model of the Bauhaus books and a certain geometric 
rigidity which they exemplify. All of Klee’s examples and drawings are reproduced in 
facsimile. The goal was to presentthe original intact, insofar as possible. 

Even the alternation of casual sketches and precisely executed drawings has been re- 
tained, and some of Klee’s notes are also shown in his own hand. 

Unlike the manuscripts for the first volume, The thinking eye, the texts for The nature of 
nature are on loosely assembled sheets, which are in a rather parlous state, owing to the 
poor quality of paper during the postwar period and the period of inflation in Germany. 
Done for the most part in pen-and-ink, the texts and sketches show through the crumb- 
ling brownish woodpulp pages. It was often necessary to touch up the sheets to obscure 
the traces showing from the other side. 

The constructive drawings shown in facsimile are Klee originals, reproduced unchanged. 
They are done in very fine pencil lines, often in two colours, black and red. 

The passages and the form and figuration examples relating to nature study have been 
extracted from the entirety of Klee’s papers. This is true also of the constructive- 
geometric drawings and formal approaches belonging to this sphere or calculated to 
throw light on it. 
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Volume 2 is thus not limited to the lecture notes proper of the years 1923/24. Related areas, 
problems and notes have been included, giving the book more of a workshop character 
and presenting parts of the voluminous posthumous theoretical papers forthe first time. 
The road from nature study to constructive-geometric figuration (from naturalistic or 
objective representation to geometric interpretation) opens up the range and polarity of 
the kind of creative thinking that leads to abstraction and its synthesis. 

This polarity characterises the duality of seeing and knowing, which Klee, in 1923 in Wege 
des Naturstudiums (Ways of nature study), captured in this passage: ‘An object expands 
beyond its semblance, by virtue of our knowledge of its interior constitution - by our know- 
ledge that any thing is more than its exterior reveals.' 


All portfolio and page numbers for the texts and drawings in the present volume relate to Sources 
the Klee papers. The first figure gives the folder or chapter, the second the page - for 
example, 17/118a (p.9). The numbering system is the one which Frau Lily Klee applied to 
the papers after her husband’s death. The running text and drawings in The nature of 
nature are not designated separately. Unlike the supplements scattered throughout the 
papers, they are readily looked up in the original manuscript 9/1-71. 

A few illustrative examples have been repeated from the 1200 in Volume 1, where this was 
necessary to make the context clear. They serve to show that some of Klee’s forms have 
more than one function and validity at more than one level. 


T o cite a few aspects : 

In planar permeation 
or spatialtransparency. 

In structural articulation, 
as a mobile process (function). 




<N sT V) 

nN \ 


CK 



Certain notes relate to the textual and pictorial context of Volume 1 . 


yyo 


Parallel layout 


Structure and dates of the General 
system 


Cf. the Dessau Bauhaus schedule of 1928/29, pp.38-41 
of this introduction. 


Verbal statements, basic algebraic-mathematical examples from the basic theory, 
geometric-constructive approaches, demonstrations of form, form-giving and figuration 
and actual creative work are all shown side by side with the pictorial work proper. This 
kind of confrontation often shows the striking correspondences and multiple levels of the 
various media. The arrangement also brings out the equivalence of thought and creative 
processes, relating Klee’s formal ideas directly to his artistic output. 

In the ‘Study of the creative stages of the work’, analysis and synthesis often appear as 
ranges of tension, which supplement ratherthan mutually exclude each other. 


The chronological sequence of lectures and problems does not always conform to the 
organisation of the subject matter. 

The reason is that Klee, in his lectures, included material from the ‘Theory of form pro- 
duction' (Volume 1), using it alternately with parts of the ‘General system’. 

According to whether he was teaching the preliminary course or advanced students, Klee 
altered his syllabus and redistributed the emphasis given to nature study orformal theory. 1 
Nine text portions and four problems from the ‘General system' lectures are dated. Six 
general subjects are undated, as are the supplementary notes on nature study and con- 
structive approaches to composition, assembled from the papers found in Klee’s literary 
estate. 

A few subjects and two exercises do not fit into the general structure which follows in the 
main thefollowing basic scheme: 

1 linear -(single dimension) 

2 planar -(two dimensions) 

3 spatial-three-dimensional orthe spatial-objective case-(three dimensions) 

Second to observance of this basic scheme, the material is structured by organic order 
and ranking of the subjects. 
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Chronological sequence T uesday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Saturday 

Tuesday 

Tuesday 

Tuesday 


Tuesday 

Tuesday 



P- 


23 October 

1923 3 


29 October 

5 


30 October 

23 

Exercise 

5 November 

25 


6 November 

39 

Exercise 

10 November 

223 


20 November 

289 

Exercise 

27 November 

43 


4 December 

69 


11 December 

153 


8 January 

1924 327 

Exercise 

9 January 

253 also 327 


15 January 

335 



Contents by main themes 

Forces of form-creating and form-articulating nature 
Elements of structure and articulation 
From the structural element to higher proportions 
The orbit. Composite media 

Individual proportions, related to one another and the whole 
Vivid creation of individual proportion 
Dividual and individual structural elements 
Dividual-individual synthesis 

Structural symbols and articulation elements, linear and planar 

The simplest synthetic order-the chessboard 

Governing proportions as final form 

Form determination and form realisation 

Linear, planar and spatial structures 

Structure and individual as contrasts 

Tripartition of pictorial means 

Theory of tonality 


The lecture of 10 November 1923, ‘Structural symbols and articulation elements, linear 
and planar, the chessboard’ (p.223), has been substantially expanded; and since (with 
weight and measure) it concerns area, it has been put at the end of ‘Elements of structure 
and articulation’. 

Two exercises were removed from the dated context and placed more logically at the end 
of appropriate general subjects. 

The dates of the lectures have been left unchanged. 
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Evolution of a theme: 

Trees as rendered by Klee 
from his youth to his maturity 
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Paul Klee was born on 18 December 1879 in 
Munchenbuchsee near Berne. The earliest drawing 
reproduced here dates from 1896, when Klee was a 
17-year-old student at the Gymnasium (high school) 
in Berne, from which he graduated in 1898. The 
Munich studies fall into the years 1 898-1 901 , when he 
was working with Knirr and Franz von Stuck. He was 
appointed to the Bauhaus in Weimar in 1920. In 1931 
he became a professor at the Diisseldorf State 
Academy. In 1933 he returned to Berne. 

Klee died on 29 June 1940 in Muralto-Locarno. 


1896/Estate: From the Elfenau. 
Pencil drawing from a sketchbook. 
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1897/Estate: Winter landscape on the River Aare near 
Berne. 

Pencil. 10x13. 


1 899/ Estate : A group of trees. 
Oil on cardboard. 35 x 49. 


1900/Estate: Untitled ( Landscape on the River Aare). 
In five parts. Oil on canvas. The middle part. 

Each part 144x48. 
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1 906/Estate : Scene in the Elfenau near Berne. 
Oil on chalk-grounded paper. 33-5 x24-5. 


1910/Estate: Country lane with young trees, first 
version. 

Etching. 15-2x21 -7. 


1 91 2/166 : Landscape, yellow horse and purple signpost. 
Pastel on engraving paper. 15x18-5. 









1 932/k 8 : Lone flr free.. 

Oil on cardboard on plywood 53 X51 


Detail from 1939/ KK 13: Cemetery. 
Coloured paste on paper. 37x49*6. 








meiCCV: Hunting tree. 
Oil on canvas. 100 x80, 









1 934/k 3; Landscape near Pilamb. 

Watercolour and pen-and-ink on Ingres paper. 
04 X4B*3. 









General system and methodology of pictorial means 
Constructive approaches to composition 




Movement in the terrestrial realm requires force 
Line and plane and their organising forces 



; 


i 


T uesday, 23 October 1923 

Draw leaves from nature, taking into account the organising forces of the veins. Combine 
with an attempt to classify the differing compartmentalisations of the various species. 
Growth means the progression of matter by new accretions to the static substance. 
Movement in the terrestrial realm requires force. 

Analogy with stroke, line and our other pictorial elements like plane or tone and colour, 
etc. 
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1934/T 13: Sparse foliage . 

Mixed media and watercolour. 32 x48. 


3 


2 


4 


Growth and ramification [1] 
(natural growth). 

17/1 18a. 


Primary forces of form production, 
form-creating and form-articulating nature 
Linearforcesand planar form 
Part and whole 


Monday, 29 October 1923 


1 Crossed out: '. . . still a certain main type 
may be established, stem shorter, central 
vein longer.' 


Base and dividing lines (horizontal zones of 
spread and progression) from the figuration 
example ‘Growth and ramification’ [1], 
represented separately [2]. 

17/119. 



A leaf is part of the whole. If the tree is an organism, the leaf is an organ. These small parts 
of the whole are again articulated in themselves. In this articulation, articulate ideas and 
relations prevail that reflect on a small scale the articulation of the whole. 

The articulation of the whole is defined by roots, trunk and crown. The articulation of the 
crown is defined by branches, twigs, leaves, flowers, fruit. The articulation of a leaf is 
defined by stem, veins and leaf tissue. 

Leaf, stem, and veins belong together, especially stem and central vein, indeed, the central 
vein may be described as a continuation of the stem. This whole line is thus divided into 
stem and stem continuation. 



The subdivisions of this line are ever different in the different leaves , 1 but even division 
is certainly rarer than uneven. This division of the main line of leaf stem to central vein, 
however, is notthe only one [a]. In the simplesttype, new divisions ensue by the branching 
of new veins to the left and right, which additionally articulate the central vein or leaf spine. 
Note that the line is charged with force especially at the point where it must produce as 
many branchings as possible, namely atthe beginning, close to the stem [b]. 
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1 928/ N 9 : Row of trees in a park. 

Watercolour on plaster-grounded gauze. 19x49. 
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1 




Diagonal motion 
within a parabola 
at a rate of 1 :3 
(parabola tree). 
16/228. 



In this way reciprocal relations arise between the articulating intervals and the strength 
or force of the lines (proportionate measure and proportionate weight). 

The lateral veins, moreover, undergo their own articulation by measure and weight. The 
same applies to their further branchings on both sides. The intervals and the dynamic 
orces dwindle to the point of no return. The tracing eye can no longer distinguish the 
last ramifications as lines and abandons the pursuit. The particles become confusingly 
small and are sensed as planar elements ratherthan linear forces. 
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1935/N 12: End of the forest. 

Oil on chalk-grounded gauze. 46x46. 



Reverti" 0 to the main line, we note that the branchings may arise, not at the same points, 

but alternately on either side, a form of articulation that emphasises the element of halving 

the area, though even without it the basic two-dimensional organisation is one of halving. 





For the left side, points 2 and 4, for the right side, points 1 and 3 are of subsidiary import- 
ance. Things are even more complex with leaves that combine the alternating and oppos- 
ing forms of artlcufation. Yet this Is still a rather primitive basic type. 

Another major type departs from the pattern in that initially two of the side veins seek to 
appropriate the power of the central spine. 



In still othertypes two further veins usually follow suit. 

These side veins embark on their mission at an early stage, asserting their autonomy at 
the very point where leaf joins stem. * 


d 


9 










1 Crossed out: 'struggle'. 
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co-ordination. Even though the side veins may equal the central vein in size, symmetry 
is always preserved. In other words, the supremacy of the centre is preserved. 

Our concept of the veins as constructive, articulating forces entails thinking of the evolu- 
tion of a leaf (in the pictorial sense) as an argument 1 between linear force or peculiarity 
and two-dimensional massiveness or multiplicity. 

The planar massiveness is the elementthat to the eye no longer appears linear, but is dis- 
tinguished as a separate element by its tangle of lines. As against linear definition, this 
element may create an impression of softness. 


1 934/k 14: Last leaves. 

Pastel, red chalk and charcoal on cotton. 33*5x38. 


1932/ Estate: Vegetationaf. 
OH on canvas. 67*5x90-5, 




This line system reaches into the other element, finely forked or sievelike, and enough of it 
sticks. 

The planar form that arises Is then Independent of the inreaching linear radiation, 

And where linear power ends, there arises contour, the limit of planar form. 
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Saw-toothed 

Serrate 

Scalloped 

Dentate 

Sinuate 

Fringed 

Fretted 

9/12 b+c 



Once traced, this limit figures also as a line, but it takes on a new character with the 
radiant energy of the interior line formations as its element. It is not active, it does nothing. 
It is passive, it is tolerated. 

As a tolerated form, however, it provides reflexes from the aggressive I inear forms. As the 
spokes poke out more sharply, in the maple or plane tree, the angles of the limiting line 
grow more acute. When this display of energy takes place in more rounded fashion, the 
contours tend to be quieter [1], 




One may envisage this borderline as counteractive (elastic), for when it is everted par- 
ticularly sharply, it reverts with the same sharpness. In the special case of the reversions 
going backtothevery point of divergence, we get the composite leaf [2]. 
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Thus we may distinguish an archetype (oval), a transitional form and a composite form [31. 


Progression within a quadripartite circle. 
17/92. 


from24to 2 Progression of th 

from Ito 4 
from 2 to 6 
from 3 to 8 
from 4 to 10 
from 5 to 12 
from 6 to 14 
from 7 to 16 
from 8 to 18 
from 9 to 20 
from 10 to 22 
(from 11 to 24) 


radii. 17/93 Connection 24-2 

1- 4 

2 - 6 

3- 8 

4- 10 

5- 12 

6- 14 

7- 16 

8 - 18 
9-20 

10-12 


Angle progression and angle regression. 17/94. 


The truth about palm-leaf fans. 17/95, 


This sequence of constructive examples 17/92^95 is 
from the section 'Progressions within a circle 
(spirals) 1 17/83-99. 


I 











Angle 

progression 

and 

angle 

regression. 


17 / 94 . 
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All three radii push the given area measurements beyond the normal limits, and in con- 
sequence the material between the radii is no longer sufficient and the borderline becomes 
deeply scalloped. With particularly strong radiant energy, tears may reach all the way 
backto the base of the radii. 












Figuration example 51/7 for the exercise set on 
Tuesday, 30 October 1923: 'Imaginary leaves on the 
basis of the foregoing insight into basic rules.’ 

A free geometric-aesthetic effort. 

In place of a single basis for the radii, there are 
several. 
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T uesday, 30 October 1923 

Exercise: 

Imaginary leaves on the basis of theforegoing basic rules. 


1939/ Estate: Birds in a water park. 
Watercolour on muslin on wood. 16-5x65. 
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1 938/ v 1 : Awakening things. 

Oil and watercolour on plaster-grounded jute. 
37-5x26-1. 

(Published by Nello Ponente/Skira without 
corresponding oeuvre catalogue number under the 
title 'Spring’s awakening’.) 
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The energy centre 
The irritated point as latent energy 
Motivation forform-creation and articulation 
Inner necessity as the basis for form-creation 
Structural and articulation elements 


1938/M 6: Locks. 

Zulu crayon. 9-1 X38-7. 


Monday, 5 November 1923 



So far we have dealt only with the primitive energies of form creation. These are forma- 
tional and at once articulating. 

At the primary level, they were highly economical actions, initial movements communicat- 
ing themselves to the hand. Their primitive character also arises from their close propin- 
quity to the original formal idea. In this connection, I should like to cite the example of a 
seed. Despite its primitive smallness, a seed is an energy centre charged to the highest 
degree. It comprises ineluctable impulses that will give rise to entirely different and high- 
ly characteristic forms. One seed will grow into a violet, another into a sunflower - not in 
the least fortuitously, but by its very nature - the one always a violet, the other always a 
sunflower. (So reliable is this that seeds may be sorted, packed, labelled and marketed.) 
Each seed is the spin-off of a certain species and a talisman for the regeneration of that 
species. 
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1930/78: Growth stirs. 

Coloured paste on newspaper, 33x48*5, 


r 


i 



1939/CC 14: Deep In the woods . 

Watercolour and egg emulsion on oil-grounded 
canvas. 50x43, 

Free leaf and fruit motifs, dynamically accented In 
keeping with the style of Klee’s late work. 
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1939/v 1 : Dramatic germination, 
Coloured paste on paper. 25-4 x4*84. 



A certain impetus from without, the relation to earth and atmosphere, begets the capacity 
to grow. The slumbering tendency towards form and articulation awakens in predeter- 
mined precision, determined with reference to the underlying idea, to the logos, or, as the 
translation runs: the word, which was in the beginning. The word as a premise, as the idea 
required for the genesis of a work. In abstract terms, what we have here is the irritated 
pointas latentenergy. 



At the slightest impetus, the point is aboutto emerge from a state inwhich its mobility was 
concealed, to move onwards, to take on one or more directions. It is about to become 
linear. 



In concrete pictorial terms: The seed strikes root, initially the line is directed earthwards, 
though notto dwellthere, onlyto draw energy thence for reaching up into the air. 

The next effect of contact with the soil is that the seed rises, and this Is often followed by 
a kind of split (dicotyledons 1 ). This division becomes the beginning of further upward 
motion. The spirit ofthisform-creation is linear. 


1 Dicotyledons: plants with two seed lobes, a major 
division of the anpiosperms. Inthe germination 
phase these plants have two or more seed leaves. 



To [2J: Earth, water, air. 

From ‘Towards a theory of form production’. 
Cf. Volume 1, p.315. 

E: Earth 
W: Water 
L: Air 


In order to spread and gain power over large areas of space, the linear unit branches. 

In orderto irrigate, the stream divides. The dynamic force is space hunger-space hunger 
as juice hunger underneath the ground, space hunger as air and light hunger in the at- 
mosphere [1]. 

Extensions in the air space and within the soil are interdependent, just as in developed 
organisms the functions of nutrition and respiration are interdependent. A broader nutri- 
tional base may give rise to large respiratory organs, while greater breathing-space 
may enlarge the nutritional organs (mutuality, reciprocity) [2], 




Competition with other creatures, or the struggle for existence, to use a more dramatic 
term, provides the impulse for the enhancement of energy production. As far as light re- 
quirements are concerned, altitude plays a certain role [3]. 

The point of origin between soil and atmosphere stretches out, and the generalised plant 
image becomes tree, root, trunk, crown. 

The trunk is the medium for the rising of the sap from the soil to the lofty crown. 
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seen in cross-section. 


Earth, 
water, 
atmosphere 
seen in elevation, 

Cf. Volume 1, pp.313-315 


C Centre of the earth 
W Water 
E Level ground 
B Hills 
A Atmosphere 
K Gravitational forces 
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a The irritated point 
b The ramification 
c The structure 


The linear forces gather within it to form a powerful stream, and they radiate outwards In 
orderto pervadetheairspaceatfree height. Henceforward articulation naturally becomes 

.I 0 The I"! T k and T"’ t0 mSke thG b6St ° f air and l] 0 ht ’ Leaves become flat 
purpose. 6 9 g,nS reS6mfale 3 IUn9 ° r 9iilS ’ P ° rOUS - subdivided, for a single 

In^v^ 

i^tThl'bottom. 6 Wh ° ,e f ° rm reSUltS fr ° m 3 Sin0 ' 6 baSe ’ thS b3Se ° f inner necessit y- Need 

There is no random toying with results. The active path towards form and inner structure 
rs ineluctable. Cons.dering the articulation on its own and recalling the leaf, we can ob- 

r 9eS in the CharaCfer ° f articula t ion ' as move from the main limb 
plurality ^ element ° f SingU,arit y we a ^e a t the character of 

In terms of form production, the line between linear and two-dimensional elements must 

he somewhere. In terms of form articulation the line between singular articulation and 
mass articulation mustlie somewhere. 




It is less important to localise this precisely than to regard the two elements as being in 
contrast, e.g. the singular as moving forwards, the masslike as moving backwards. 

; 

| 

The disparity between the two then leaps to the eye. The mass element I should like to call 
structural character. The articulated aspect of mass should be envisaged as the massive 
j repetition of values that are of a similar order of smallness. 

i 

i 


In linear aspect thus 


orthus 


or in two directions at 
rightangles 


in other words, planar 



both dimensions combined 
and expressed in figures 


iu-' 


* 'i ^ 111 n 


*1 1 m - 77 
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1934/U 15 -.Prize-winning apple. 

Oil on muslin on plywood. 55 x55. 

‘Along the whole line of development that leads to 
the fruit, longitudinal cuts constitute typically static 
images and cross cuts typically dynamic; but once 
we get to the fruit itself, the static aspect vanishes. 
All cuts become dynamic.' 



? 


it] Fruit, cut into. 49/10. 

[2] Cross-sectional, Inside and out atthe same time. 
49/5. 

[3] Pupated. 49/12. 

Drawings from Frei Geometrisch-Xsthetisches. 
49/1-17. 



T uesday, 6 November 1923 


Drawing apples, 
a longitudinal section 
b cross-section 

c spatial-three-dimensionaf drawing. 

The apple [from blossom to fruit (‘capsule* !)]. 

Along the whole line of development that leads to the fruit, longitudinal cuts constitute 
typically static images and cross cuts typically dynamic; but once we get to the fruit itself, 

the static aspect vanishes. All cuts become dynamic. 45/66. 



i 



[4] Spatial-three-dimensional drawing. 

Excerpted in line from the painting 1932/y 4 : Fruit. 
Cf. Volume 1 r p.6. 
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1 934/k 7 : Suffering fruit 
Watercolour, oil and pencil. 30 x46-5. 


r. J . - ■ .. . . ... 


s flag" 

**■•-?■ ■' >■' ^-^ r '.;uiifiB 
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Lines for the cut fruit. 
17/77a, 


Cross-section and longitudinal section 
of a fruit 


Union of norm and of movement away from the norm 

Progressively waxing and waning side movement (with the centre shifted) 

Progressive increase: 1 1-5 2 3 4 5 decrease^4 3 

Former centre (between 2 and 3) now here (between 3 and 4). 17/114. 



1925/0: Vast(Rosenhafen), 

Oil drawing and watercolour on plaster-grounded 
gauze on board. 36 X58-8. 



Structural rhythmics and higher articulation, 
linear, planar and three-dimensional 
Form-determining activities 

Suitability of matterfor given purposes and its movement potential 

The question of the causal 

The act of forming ratherthan form itself 

Ideational originality 


Tuesday, 27 November 1923 

What I saw by way of your theoretical exercises in the field of structures was not very ! 
rewarding, in terms of spontaneity. A certain trend towards rigidity predominated, often 
resulting in chillingly symmetrical ornamentation. I think that is a slippery area, and for [ 
the time being, should still like to discourage you from entering it; for initially it is hard to • 

retain life in such abstractions. One tends to ignore altogether the bridge that leads from | 

natural and inherently coherent rhythm to its precise representation. 

The ultimate flowering of ornament is precisely such an end, arising on the basis of what 
is supposed to have happened, which one should nottackle directly, in my searching view ; 
of form-production. Instead, it is an end one should allow to grow, like the natural process, 
as the result of form-determining activities. Here too it is the act of forming rather than i 
form itself, form in the process of growth, as genesis, rather than as the ultimate appear- 
a nee. 1 

I 
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Many of you will know the pretty experiment with sound figures. First spread a layer of fine 
sand on a thin plate of wood or metal. Then draw a violin bow across an edge, making the 
plate vibrate. This vibratory impulse is the heart of the matter. Itcausesthe sand to arrange 
itself in a corresponding rhythmical order. First, in other words, the vibratory impulse, the 
will or need for living action, then the transformation into a material event, and lastly its 
visible expression in the form of newly rearranged material. 
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Sand figures do not represent sound figures In the 
ordinary sense. Rather, the grains of sand are in 
flowing motion, The excitation is by means of 
oscillating crystals, (A steel plate 0*5 mm thick, 
25x33 cm, was used, at an oscillation frequency of 
10,700 Hz.) 

From Hans Jenny: Cymatics. The structure and 
dynamics of waves and vibrations, p.31. 

Cf. note In the appendix. 
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1935/3: Random movement of water. 
Pencil17-8X26'9. 


Wave motion arises by the emphasis on small scope 
versus larger scope (contrast of normal and 
departure from the normal). The sum total of the 
lines turns Into a surface effect. 

Cf. another example: 1920/UE 9 : Movement in locks, 
p.49, as well as the form-creative example on p.75, 
60/24: Widest contrastspan. 




I should therefore like to establish this wave structure as the symbol of minutely divided 
animation. If matter is to be swept up into it, however, it must be suitable, in which event 
itwill swing into action atfullforce. 

The suitability of matter for a given purpose consists in its particles being amenable to 
movement. Function resides in movement itself. For us, who build neither clocks nor 
robots, the material emphasis falls on mobility; but to build tiny shelters for movement, we 
must in turn proceed from movement itself, from the need for such shelter. 


Rigid guidelinethrough matter 


Mobile guideiinethrough matter 
Movement potential 
predicates a certain scope 
fortheguideline 

No such scope 



Scope for movement 
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Well, now, how is matter to be swept up into this first expression of life? The question of 
the causal arises. 

in the case of a highly porous and loose material like sea sand, one can observe with 
great clarity how this process takes place. The wafting air communicates itself and forms 
waves of smaller and larger size. The water flowing out with the tide leaves its signature 
with striking subtlety and decision, in its whole context of 'streaming 1 . One observes both 
linear and plastic formations that are the very essence of streaming. 


In such a case, one can envisage guidelines for the attack on matter. Yet it need not be as 
sharp as alithat, it may be matter in growth, burgeoning, adapting itself, little on little, to a 
living idea, taking shape afterit while still softand impressionable. 

This disposition, the fitness of matter, consists in a propensity for motion of its particles. 
These particles adapt themselves to the guidelines of the living attack and form them- 
selves into small structures that may be described as channels, plpelets. 

In this wise: first life, then the shelter for it -that is the way it happens even on the minu- 
scule scale. Early adaptive union of idea and matter yields matter animate. Atthis momen- 
tum, the originally straight line of attack changes Into a lightly oscillating, vibrating wave 
line. Theattendantfriction is overcome by a first flickering rhythmisation. 



1938/2: The wave. 
Coloured paste on paper. 


1929/UE 9: Movement In locks. 

Pen-and-fnk.11 x30, 

The normal and the departure from the normal 
(‘rigid guideline and mobile guideline 1 ) are opposed 
as structural elements. Increase and decrease of 
flow are emphasised by structural alternation in the 
higher articulation (the six vertical locks). 

CA 1925/3: Random movement of water t p.46, and 
the form-creation example 60/24, p.75. 






A line needs scope in which to move, 
because it has been swept up into 
movement. 
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Each form of matter permits itself to be permeated in the sense of such leeway for 
movement, though not always in a way we can perceive. 

Let us assume that wave motion is minute and even smaller. It will still be there, but only 
imperceptibly so. 


A musical tone is in itself already a wave motion, but one that cannot be perceived. Only 
an added vibrato renders it perceptible. Every form of matter permits of this leeway, but not 
every form allows us to perceive It, 

The remedy is totransmitthe movementto somewhat larger, perceptible dimensions. 



Perhaps you have noted how the tone of a singer or string player quakes or vibrates or 
turns on a tremolo. It is the same thing. Every sound is aiready a vibration of the material 
air, so subtle that on its own it can be perceived only as a higher or lowertone. 

Such melodic music-making woufd be sensed as inanimate. It is precisely the vibrato that 
alters this chilly impression, 


highest 

intermediate 

lower 


tone 
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1 921 /1 66 : Plants in the field If. 

Seven growths in a row side by side. 

Pen-and-ink. 26*6x14-6. 

Diary entry, 1006/772: 

'I am lovingly caring for the pear saplings brought 
from Italy and have actually transplanted one 
vigorous branch. Thla form of growing also 
constitutes a pretty experiment In capillary action.* 


* a ! > ; 
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Aparticle, in otherwords, must be shaped in such a way as to lend itself to movement and 
conduction. For particles have no separate existence, merely serving in support of larger 
functions. They mediate - they are the middle links that receive and transmit. 

A particle subserves some higher process that is capable of further development. It is a j 
building-brick in a higher order which it transmits in several directions, over into three jj 
dimensions. 


In the matter of plants: On one occasion, for example, I managed to root a slip in the 
following manner: 



The original plant A had two branches, a and b. When it had reached stage B, i bent 
branch b down into the soil, where I secured it in the middle. After a lapse of time sufficient 
for rooting, I cut branch b close to branch a (Stage C), thus gaining a separate new 
plant with the branches bl and b2. At Stage D, these two branches are shown having 
grown further, b2 in the original direction, bl in the one opposite. I conclude that the 
appropriate structures must adapt themselves to these two directions, so that the sap may 
flow both up and down. 
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1 Fish trap: a kind of cylindrical net stiffened with 
rings of wood or metaf and equipped with one or 
more funnel-shaped openings that admit fish In such 
a way that they cannot get out again. Lobster pots 
contain similar devices. 


Demonstration: in fish traps or lobster 
pots 


Shells for this type of function are shaped 
rather like fish traps or lobster pots . 1 



We can see how movement in such 
devices is channelled in the natural 
direction, fish passing through 
successive openingsfrom compartment, 
to compartment. 

Fishes moving in the opposite direction 
will invariably missthe opening and get 
stuck, while others will move in. 
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The likelihood of making progress is 
smallerthan that of getting stuck. 
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By repeating or combining channels that transmit in one direction or the other, or in both, 
we leave the area of the linear forthe planar, whence we ultimately reach three-dimension- 
al space. 


a Repetition 

b Combination: up, down, up p down 


Shifttowards densertwo- or 
, three-dimensionality 


&4 *«(*&■ 
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And now allmanner of structu ral rhythms may once again worktogether, greatly enhancing 
variability- though managed only in this sense: No dead little cells must be strung to- 
gether. The minor living functions must first be given room and shape, the tiny shelters 
being built around them only subsequently. 

As in an apple or a snail shell. 

This much as an attempt at stimulation for more vivid figuration. 
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1 932/ v 9: ye0etaf/b/)a/-ana/yf/ca/. 
Gouache on canvas. 53*5 X 19. 

For commentary, cf, p.05. 
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1 934/ u 8: Supervegetationaf. 

Waxed watercolour on plaster-grounded Jute. 
60*5X80 5. 

From one of Klee's notes on nature study: 

'Dynamic forces are inward (esoteric), limits are 
outward (exoteric). Core, interior space, material 
rind, exterior space. Concepts : dynamic form - 
limitational form. Additionally, the abstract: active - 
linear, linear- medial.' 

1934/u 8: Supervegetationaf : 

Synthesis of firm and relaxed rhythms. The 
individual form of the core layers is firm. The 
structural elements are looser and more flowing 
than the surrounding layer. 


Creative power is ineffable. It remains ultimately mysterious. And every mystery affects us 
deeply. 

We are ourselves charged with this power, down to our subtlest parts. We may not be 
able to utter its essence, but we can move towards its source, insofar as at all possible. In 
any event, it is up to us to manifestos power in its functions, just as it becomes manifest 
within ourselves. 

In all likelihood, it is itself a form of matter, although it cannot be perceived with the same 
senses as the more familiar kinds of matter. Yet it is in these familiar kinds that it must 
reveal itself. It must function In union with matter. Permeated with matter, it must take on 
living, actual form. It is thence that matter derives its life, acquiring orderfrom its minutest 
particles and most subordinate rhythms all the way to its higher articulations. 
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In ‘Contributions to a theory of pictorial form', 
Volume 1, pp.343-351, the ‘appropriate choice, 
formation and accentuation of organs is treated. 
The nature of real forms of movement and the 
organic connection between them'. 

Klee demanded ‘that the organic context must be 
plain to perceive, first through the very form of the 
organs, and again by the emphasis given these 
forms In their representation 1 . This is 
demonstrated by the example of piantform: 


Comments to 1932/v 9: 

Vegetation al-analyticaf, p.62. 

The growth process from seed to flower, 
synthetically represented, conversely suggests an 
analytical approach, from the flowering of the plant 
to the Inorganlcand mineral realms. 



'] Letthe active force be the soil in which the seed 
opens: The complex: soil, seed, nourishment, 
growth, roots, which produce the form [IJ. 

‘II Rising into the light and open air the breathing 
organs form : one or two tiny leaves, and then 
more leaves and more leaves. 

‘Ill Result, the flower. The plant isfuil grown.' 


In 1932/ Vegetational-anafytfcaf, the analytical 
representation uses diagonals to create four zones. 
(Cf. ‘Pictorial schemata of the 1st,2nd and 3rd 
laws of statics and the possibilities of compensation 
In upright construction', Volumel, p.414; also 
‘Mutual interdependence of extension In the airspace 
and on the ground’, pp.29 f.) The 'product' has been 
dissected Jnto the stages of its current phenotypes. 
The phases of growth, delimited In space and time, 
are represented individually, in sequence 
(analytically). Cf the paradigms for synthetic form 
representation : 1920/100: Plants in the field. Volume 
2,p.42, and the example of form creation on the 
opposite page. 

1920/205: Sketch for realm of the plants , earth and air . 
Pen-and-ink. Volume 1, p. 314, 

‘The object grows beyond its appearance through 
our knowiedge of its inner being, through the 
knowledge fhatthe thing is more than Its outward 
aspect suggests. , , The sum of such experience 
enables the "I” to draw Inferences about the inner 
object from the optical exterior and, what is more, 
intuitive inferences. The optical-physical 
phenomenon produces feelings which can transform 
outward impression into functional penetration more 
or less elaborately, according to their direction. But 
there are other ways of looking into the object which 
go still farther, which lead to a humanisation of the 
object and create, between the “1” and the object, a 
resonance surpassing all optical foundations.' 

For the full text, cf ‘Ways of Nature Study 1 , Volume 
1 > P-63* 
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There is resonance inside the particles, immanent within them. Their oscillations range 1 93 i/x 5: Foliage, 

from the very simplest to composite modes. Inexorable law must express itself throughout. India ink. 24*2x30-7. 
The bow can have no pity. Every expression of function must be cogently justified. 

Only then will that which is in the beginning, that which mediates and that which is at the 
end, belong together intimately. And nowhere will the dubious be able to obtrude, for 
every part fits ineluctably into the next. 

Only in this way can it be done. One must not leap in at random, least of all atthetaii end. 

One must get in at the ground floor. That alone will avoid rigidity, and the entire growth 
process wilithen function without interruption. 


1935/18 : Wooded continuity. 

Pencil. 17-9x27-8, are gaps or crude tears, however, nonsense always emerges as such, in 

. various guises. Dead forms, creaking noise, moans, breaks, monstrosities. 

Or, when not quite so bad: Infertility, barrenness, pseudo existence, casual false-fronts 
belonging to nothing. Things without growth. Eyes without function. Unnaturalness sur- 
passingly fair. Aestheticism. Formalism. 

Whatever rests on the foundations of life, on the other hand, is good, when new formation 
and preservation each find themselves in the other. 




Let us, therefore, think not of form but of the act of forming. Let us stick to the path, to the 
unbroken connection with ideational autochthony. Let us thence cogently lead the shap- 
ing tendency further, until it permeates parts and particles. Let us step by step translate 
this tendency from the small to the larger, advance towards the realisation of the whole, 
retain creative leadership, never allowthe creative reins to drop from our hands. 


J 
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1 925/m 9 : Southern coast. 

Watercolour. 27x37, 

Alternation of firm articulation and broken 
structures, 'newly adapted to the general character 
In the various parts, accented more or less, 
interrupted when the context demands It, only to be 
resumed once again’. 



From structural character to higher proportions 
Higher proportions of changeable structural character 
Comparative movement 

Forming a higher articulation, linear and planar 
Circulation as a finite temporal process 
Relativity of articulate elements 

The circulation of the blood as an example of figuration 
Composite events with composite means 


i 


4 December 1923 
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[1] Course of movement in simple, composite 
structure. 7/52. 

[2] Composite course of movement as an example of 
the next higher formation. 

From Klee's calendar, 1928/29. 




Having on recent occasions come to grips with the nature of structure, let us take the next 
step, to higher proportion. This does not mean that we have abandoned the realm of 
structure, for we shall never skip this stage of the initial organisation of matter. Structure 
1 pmoftorf , , . . t ,, is notabridgethatis no longer needed, once one has gained the farther shore. It is an act 

of materiel forming 1 that pro.es l,s eflectl.ene.s up to the highest region, of construe 
tion. It is a kind of rhythm of the small parts, existing as such besidethe larger articulations 
and adapting its character anew in the various parts, accented more or less, Interrupted 
when the context demands It, only to bo resumed once again. 
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1 937/p 7 : Water route, 

Charcoal and coloured paste. 25*0 x48*5. 
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development, which must be considered in all treatment n f fnrmt T J ° V ' tS 
forms a slightly wavy water course moving at mo derat es peed. ^ *° rm " ' tS 

At the deeTTn^nf 0 /!^ ° derate ^ movement cflan 0e abruptly and unexpectedly, 

which the water hurtles ZZJriy C ° meS “ SUdde " raVi " e - thr ° U£lh 


1929/3 H 20 : Fleeting appearances on the water. 
Water col o ii r. 26x31. 
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1934/N 9: Sinking flood. 
Pencil, 48*5 X62-2, 
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1 93 4/ N 7 [ Measured heights. 
Pencil. 40X03*5, 


Widest contrast span. 
1-3a in major extent. 

4 as minor intensity. 60/24. 


1 



The water course 

1 aggregation 

2 quiet course 

3 unquiet course 

4 mouth 



Examples of formation [1]: 

‘Curve of a development related to the concepts 

1 major contrast, direct, or 

2 Indirect 

3, 3a minor contrast, l.e. the concepts 
1-3a in major extent, 

4 as minor Intensity/ 60/24. 

•Malor contrasts juxtaposed provide vigorous Water course [2]. By expanding the conceptual field, I create a higher whole that may be 

expression, indirect major contrasts spread out and n erce jved. 1 set new and farther limits to representation, or 1 diminish what is represented 

soften the vigour of expression. Big leaps result from 
higher energy than half-leaps. Minor contrasts, even 
when represented direct, also soften the vigour of 
expression. When indirectly represented, they soften 
by enrichment and relaxation of tension/ 


within the old limits. IV/188. 
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1929/236: Moving rapids. 
Watercolour, 34x36*7. 


Seen as a whole, what we have before us is a proportion of higher order, resulting from the 
mutual relation of three parts. 

Inthe middleisthat fiercely agitated main part, the Schollenen [gorge]. 



They have a brief stretch in common, the shorttransition forthe leapfrom I to II. 

At the end comes the second calm stretch, the lower Reuss valley, while the shared region 
of gradual calming mediates between II and III. 

The Initial part I Is preceded and introduced by a process of aggregation, 



1 Variantof the passage, partially crossed out: and at the end > as 0 coda . comes the lake part, where movement ebbs away. 1 

.and atthe end, aa a concluding coda, the lake 
part, where the end of movementtakes place'. 



1 934/x 1G: Rushing water. 

Watercolour and pen-and-ink. 29-5 X49-5. 



E with II and 111 

II with I and III 

III with I and II 


Well, how does such an articulation work? The parts and intermediate parts interlock 
mutually and with the whole. They differ in the character of their structure and, according 
to the way the emphasis is placed, in their extent. ■ 

1 has a definite relation to II, II to III, and III in turn to l,each in characteristicfashion. As 
for character of structure, I and III are more open, by virtue of more limited movement, 
while II should be held at a rather denser level, because in it movement coincides with 
countermovement 


or 


Further comparisonsthat may be made: 


& 




I with the whole 

I with I and (1 and III 

II with l and II and III 

III with I and II and III 


ii ft * * 

$ * * h * 


Such comparison of movement constitutes the essence of proportional action. It is the 
way such proportions function. At the same time, we should not allow ourselves to be 
confused by the fact that an element of extension is not precisely commensurable with an 
element of concentration. We are notfaceto face with mathematics here. Nor is it a matter 
of fathoming measurabilities or weighabilities. We are concerned with comparing the im- 
pressions made by the various parts, and it is precisely the difference between at ieasttwo 
parts on which a higher proportion hinges. You will often find, for example, that parallels 
are no longer parallels, when somethird element intervenes and interferes (optical illusion 
as reality). 
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1 939/ J J 8 : Reefs in the channel. 1 

lllplM Coloured paste on jute, 48 x 44*4. 
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1 In Klee’s late work, the elemental contrast between 
‘rigid guideline and capacity for movement’ (the 
normal and the departure from the normal) is 
emphasised beyond the structural level to such a 
degreethat line Itself becomes individualised. The 
contrast of ‘structure versusthe individual’ is largely 
eliminated, duality is treated as unity. 


Cf. Example of formation 60/24, p.75, and the contrast 
between rigid guideline and capacity for movement, 
p.47 ; also 1 929/ U E 9 : Movement in locks, p.49. 


Act of forming (composition). 
The given schema is by no 
means obligatory, 

A living representation 
may be reaiised 
in more than one way. 

Let me give but a few hints 
in this connection. 


Linear 


or planar 





1932/v 1 4 : Helix. 

Black-and-white watercolour. 

‘The spiral as the purestform of movement 
conceivable.’ The helix in spatial-transparent 
representation and free progression. Polyphony as 
multivoiced Interpretation of tonal values. 



Progression Central movement: 2+2+2+2+2, etc. 

Radial movement: 3+4-1-5-1-6-1-7-1-8,610. 

From: Progressions within the normal internal 
tension relation of the elementary forms (general 
progressions), 17/52-1 20. 

'Linear circle-centre movement at regular (even) . 
Intervals’, combined with progressive radial 
movement (analogous to shifting or rolling curves, 
combined with radial movement). 17/65. 




Archimedean spiral. 1 6/338. 


To p.85: 'The point of contact of each circle 
with the next smaller one varies in three 
directions.’ 17/75. 

From : Progressions (Progressive movement). 
17/49-120. 

Constructive formation example 17/75, 
progression with directional shifts, may be 
viewed as a two-dimensional scheme for the 
watercolour 1932/v 14: Helix, p.82. This 
watercolour represents a three-dimensional 
rendering. The 'objective-spatial case' with 
free progression relations. 
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1939/MM 14: Stream ravine near Y. 
Watercolour. 27 x 21 *5. 
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Projected to a plane, loops may be avoided by resort to a zigzag line, purest projection of 
a spiral, taking above and below into account. In this way the movement of the reading eye 
remains uninterrupted by leaps and unencumbered by cusps. 



‘Changing length of zigzag'paths, direct and 
Indirect.’ 40/1-3, 


Articulation too may then be expressed more freely in the course of the line. The living 
evolution from one structural section to the next should be appropriately expressed at 
the turning points, allowing the limbs to remain distinct, one from the other, by their 
varying slope on the one hand, and by the alternation in structural treatment on the other. 
Higher articulation is expressed by the degree of directional change (steeper or less 
steep), while lower articulation is expressed through structural alternation. 
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1934/p 20: Piled high. 
Pencil. 48-6x31 -4. 
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Progression of azigzag line. 17/71. 
From: Progressions 17/57-120. 


Zigzag progression of the sides of a 
series of right-angled triangles (darker 
lines) 

Zigzag progression of the hypotenuses 
(lighter lines) 

17/72. 


X 2=l2+2 2 =1+4=5 
x =+5 =largerthan2 
X 2=22+4 2 =4+16=20 
x =V20 = between 4 and 5 

X 2 = 42 +8 2 =16+64=80 
x = +80 =almost9 
x 2 = 8 2 + 1 6 2 = 64+ 256= 320 
x =V 320 =almost18 


a+(a+1) + (a+2)+(a+3)+(a+4) + (a+5)+(a+6) 
e.g. 1+2 + 3 + 4 + 5 + 6 + 7 


t ±(W1) * fm)4.(n4V, Sfmy + fatt +{4H) 
I - l 4 1 ■*- ^ r 4- t ^ 


t^v 


4 - 
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1 938/T 8 : Command for outflow (outflow of water)* 
Pastel on ungrounded jute. 34'5x 51. 







1. This symbol: 



1 029/0 E 3: Atmospheric group. 
Watercolour and pen-and-ink. 30x22-5. 


b Circle as sign of distinction between 
'above the horizon 1 and ‘belowthe 
horizon’ and as an expression of 
gravitation,the piumbline 
dimension [2], 


2. Liquid down from the sky 
gaseous up to the sky. 



3. The water cycle. 1V/1 88. 

'Water descends from the sky as rain 
and rises to the sky as vapour, hence 
I guidethe curve upwards and close 
the circle in the clouds.’ 



4. Ordinary circulation, IV/188. 
Gaseous and solid 
[in continuous representation] 



Kj. 



1 929/0 E 0: Atmospheric group In motion , 
Watercolour and pen-and-ink, 23x31. 


Gaseous 

Liquid 



When one ultimately chooses a rather lofty, remote vantage point, saying to oneself that 
this is the way water moves, yearin, year out, betwixt earth and atmosphere, one degrades 
the higher articulation once again to the structural level. And when one moves to such a 
distance that it appears microscopic, one then speaks of chemistry, of the magnetic or 
spiritual, which are not properly known still to be matter. 

Lastly, a word about the relativity of articulate elements. The greater the rise of the van- 
tage point chosen, the higher and farther away is the viewing eye, and the smaller must the 
units ultimately appear, even though closer up they still looked quite important, investing 
the articulations in point with a wholly individual aspect. 

Not to be overlooked in all this is that in return new individual divisions would emerge in 
orderlyfashion. 
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Let us say that we should ultimately view the earth as a round disc, divided into land and 
water as on a map. At a still greater distance, it would look like a spherical disc with a 
satellite. In temporal terms, too, one would see the sphere rapidly rotating each day, while 
the moonlet would circle it at a monthly rate. This would be a macroscopic effect: Local- 
ised temporal structures, structural degradation, but also the creation of new individuals, 
as in the structural crop of the stars, the special aspects of the Milky Way and of the 
constellations. 


Conversely, microscopy leads us into areas where elements hitherto perceived as struc- 
tures would gain a thoroughly individual aspect, and an atomic-structural rhythm might be 
discovered from the ultimate molecular traces that were still perceptible. 
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1930/C 4: Dead cataract. 

Watercolour on enamel-grounded canvas. 54x44. 


‘Rhythmic sequence of the seasons 
spring, summer, autumn and winter.' lV/22a. 
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Creation is thus in both directions an infinite, complex, intricate construction. In the 
course of time, wide areas have opened up on both sides to man’s grasp and perception; 
but man has been unable to transcend certain limits and will never be able to do so. It is a 
good thing that in the course of time it has been possible to achieve at least a certain 
elasticity of these limits. 



1 Addition atthe bottom of the page: 'Perhaps the 
proportions of the human body and then a scheme 
for dividual-individual.’ The following is crossed out: 
'Human articulation.’ Cf. pp. 109-175. 


The relativity of things characterised by articulation has thus been acknowledged, and 
this protects us against the danger of lifelessness in our approach. In the creative pro- 
cess, however, this relativity should be eliminated by setting firm limits to the scope for 
movement. 1 




1934/p 8: The two shores. 
Pencil. 3O-9X4O-0. 


Full moon phase, twelve times a year, 
monthly rhythm. I V/22a. 


Rhythm based on the premise of a very 
long period oftime, possibly 
eternity. IV/40. 
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We carry a circulatory system of similar nature within us, without being aware of it. This 
is the circulation of the blood. Here we are able to view directly a circulation model from 
nature within Its local limits. 

The movement of this substance (liquid) does not depend on differences in altitude and 
phase, but on a central motor, the myocardium, built into us, This motor dictates the 
movement of the fluid channelled in tubes and tubelets (veins). It does so by means of a 
rhythmically repeated movement of contraction and relaxation, of tension and relief, 
which it controls in its alternating repulsive and attractive cycles. 
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'Physiological analysis of the circulation of the 
blood. Purely fluid.' IV/41. 
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Man uscript page from : 'Towards a theory of form 
production.' Appropriately related choice, form 
and emphasis of organs. A circulatory system. 

Cf. Volume 1, pp.354-355. 
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This motor, in other words, is an action centre, the epitome of moving activity. Itmpves, 
while the blood, by contrast, is moved, remaining passive in terms of movement This 
contrast gives rise to relations of articulation that are novel in kind. 



Blood is propelled in such a way as to pervade the entire organism, to flow through the 
whole body. 

To this end, more and more side streams branch off, until we can perceive a complete 
network of such branchings, providing thorough perfusion. In the very finest branchings, 
movement proceeds of its own accord, as always in capillary tubes. 





A state Is attained in which movement is mediated. In addition, blood deteriorates by 
surrendering its useful components. 

In other words, blood of good quality is propelled and after losing that quality is collected 
and returned to the heart. 
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Mediating forms on a purely elemental- 
schematic basis. 

Precisely mediating results between 
primary forms. 44/1-66. 

Example of forming 44/33: 

Ray control is eccentrically located. 
Mediating forms with eccentric activity. 
Ray centre displaced into a corner. 

In the square A B C D: 

The heartform as mediating form 
between circle and rectangle 
(irradiated from the opposing corner 
point A). 



Norm: Central irradiation. 

Hence, in the above case, radiation from a 
corner pointfollowsthe composite mode. 
Or radiation could take place from 
all corners. 
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The form described in this way is a figure eight, a dual circulatory system or a double- 
circle connected by a cross. 



At the point of the crossover, the central organ of movement finds its appropriate place, 
whence it may control both parts of the circulation. On the opposite sides, processes of a 
special nature take place, on the right the surrender of positive qualities, the blood volume 
being subdivided into smaller and smaller parts, for proper exploitation. 

Following such exploitation, it is collected once again for the purpose of the swiftest pos- 
sible subjugation by the central organ. 

On the left is the scene of reception of positive quality, to which end the blood must once 
again be spread out widely. 

Thus does nature act and shape, on the basis of her need of movement, both in terms of 
locale and content. 

I have kept my discourse quite elementary, limiting myself to the merest hints. This after- 
noon, when you will be asked to represent such a circulatory system, you will have to go 
rather beyond the schema shown here on the blackboard. 


A composite event may be brought alive more easily by composite media. In a pinch, one 
might representthe 


good blood by a cross like this 



and the bad like this. 
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Circulation of the blood. IV/23b. 


/ 


Top: D= Degeneration, R=Regeneration. 
Bottom: R=Regeneration, D= Degeneration, 
(in continuous representation). 
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What does this representation denote? 


By using two colours, e.g. by colour representation, the thing could be done much more 
graphically. And what happens on the two wings, to the left and right, almost certainly 
appertains to the realm of colour. 



red 



A playful game of spreading out and foregathering again, without deeper meaning. 

But when it is resolved in colour, the triviality is at once remedied. 

Well, we know the purpose of the spreading out. To subject it to alterations, to utilise the 
red phase. 

When the colour is continued into the centre, the cross gains meaning. 





Exercise for the afternoon : Simple 
higherarticulation combined with 
structure. 


1 Measure, weight, quality =line ( tonality, colour. 
Cf. p.299. 


These qualitative or coloured representations would be opposed by the motor centre, 
demanding other means. The activity of a muscle consists of the alternation of contrac- 
tion and relaxation, expansion and concentration. 



This belongs in the realm of weight, these are movements from light to dark. One colour 
does not yet suggest a colour problem, but a trend like red, redder, very red suggests that 
this is an analogue of black-and-white tonality. 

(I shall discuss proportion, measure, weight, quality on another occasion .) 1 
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Ways of nature study; constructive approaches to composition 


I Energies of form-creating nature 

Objects in nature investigated in regard to their inner being 
Natural growth and progressive layer sequence 
Stratification applied genetically 
i Temporally growing 

Centrally irradiated growth 
One- and two-dimensional square movement 
Synthesis of cross-sectional and longitudinal plant growth 
i Dimension and weight and their movement 

| Approach, essence, semblance 

j Synthesis of figuration and appearance 

j 

f 

‘(Approach 

Essence 

Semblance. 

Representation according to essence 
jnd semblance 1 



pheck-IIst of items bearing on 'nature study' and 
instructive approaches to composition, compiled 
i>m the body of the theoretical and Instructional 
jpers. See also the sections: 'Objects in nature 
Vestjgated in regard to their inner being', Volume 1, 
pVWays of Nature Study', Volume 1, p.63 
jccerpts , p,135 of this volume), ‘Exact experiments 
jthe realm of art’, Volume 1, p.Q9, 


From a single source (seed) paths spread out, with a display of influences (from within or 
without). 8/10. 

Essential flower data (the process of blooming). Approach to an open cross-section of a 
flower, 45/76. 

The means as such, arranged in a state of rest. Even here an interior. 

Objects in nature investigated in regard to their inner being (the concept of ab ovo ). 8/4, 
Natural growth. 17/118. 

Natural growth and progressive iayersequence, 17/117. 

Stratification applied genetically. Temporal sequence. 16/148. 

Temporally growing. (Leads) 21/23. 

Centrally irradiated growth. 39/1, 

Emergentgrowth, productive line growth, one- and two-dimensional. 

Multidimensional movement on a square base or differential movement as ‘distance and 
angular’ movement. 

Longitudinal or male movement, cross-sectional orfemale movement. 39/116. 

Synthesis of cross-sectional and longitudinal plant growth. 39/50a, 39/51 . 



Otfg-itnd two-dimensional square movement on a pictorial base. 39/115. 

Movement: two-dimensional and double-directed progressions. Extension and contrac- 
tion. 17/1 04a. 

Measure and weight and their movement: 

Expansion-imponsion, rarefaction-condensation. 42/2. 

Movement of the square from normal to abnormal. 17/48. 

Motion sequence (genetic) from within to without. Series of squares represented 

spatially. 17/69. . 

Augmentation modes: shift, rotation, reflection. An example of complementary reversal. 

60/71 . 


A pproach, essence, semblance. 

Essence contrasted with semblance. 

Dynamicforcps.Concepts: dynamicform-limiting form. 

Jrlte/ior-exterior. 8/7. 

• ’ 

Representation by essence and by appearance. 


’ * j * 
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Drawing from the Theory of form and 
figuration. 9/61 a. 


f 



) 

i 


i 


1926/B 8: Forest clearing. 
Watercolour. 36-7 x51 *2. 







( 





By way of extension, cf c . r . 

I. Active organ: stamens and pollen, ..." " rorri a sj ng 6 source (a seed) paths spread out, with a display of influences (from 

II. Middle organ: the Insects as Intermediaries. W| thin and without) l~IV. 

III. Passive organ: the fertilised seeds. 

Volume i, p.352. The point stirs into motion and an essential structure grows, resting on figuration 

r.;:r,irr; b ,r: c ; < o hs sen,b,M “’' Th8,rM “ s * n ‘ ,ar ° 

the Weimar preliminary course (winter 1924/25). ' 

Cf note in appendix. 


Preliminary course, Weimar, winter 1924/25. 
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1 929/H 1 9 : Before the snow. 
Watercolour. 33-5 x39. 


Tra n s pa re n cy-opaq u en es s . 
Transparent media, 
e.g. green and blue. 

To thefore, bright intensive red. 
Formation example 60/1 3. 



Essential flower data (the process of blooming). 
Approach to an open cross-section of a flower. 


Itself a living cross-section, a blossom opens up natural insight into the cross-sectional 
plane. The special solemnity of the generative process (release of positive-negative 
tension, synthesis of dual components) finds special expression in colour specificity. 
45/76. 


1 929/H 19: Before the snow. 

Watercolour: 

‘Howto achieve representation, e.g. emphasis on the 
processes leading to form. Representation by 
essence, e.g. permeation (contrast: by appearance). 
Or representation of the objective-spatial aspect. - 
True essential figure is a synthesis of figuration and 
semblance.' 

An organism le examined with regard to Its inner 
being, Its dynamic character being emphasised. 
Interior and exterior interpenetrate and are seen In 
cross-section (core layers, Interior-exterior). 
Destructive forces push from the outside In. The 
inner being Is transparent and accented in colour 
(‘progressive in reference to life, regressive In 
reference to death 1 ). 
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1 927/Oe 5 : Flo wer and fruit. 
Pen-and-ink. 35-Q x30*3. 



1 The means as such, arranged in a state of rest. Even here an interior. 

2 Objects in nature investigated in regard to their inner being (the concept of abovo). 

3 The basic concept of growth, tension or charge. 

3a How form comes into being, ways to form, even to basic forms. Then to combinations 
of the basic forms (together) against one another. Special case: The basic forms in a 
state of rest, arranged by their inner being (together or within one another). 

4 Relation of form to space (ground area). Core, interior space, objective shell, exterior 


Cf, cross-sectional and longitudinal plant growth, 
p.135. 




1 927/U E 1 : Temperaments ( blossoms and fruit). 
India ink. 30-3 X45-3. 





5 Organisation of the whole picture. (pictorial whole), elements of articulation and their 
evaluation. 

Planes: 

Rhythmic- suprarhythmic 
Dividual - individual. 

6 How to ach ieve representation : 

E.g, emphasis on the processes leading to form. Representation by essence, e.g. per- 
meation (contrast: by semblance). 

Or representation of the objective-spatial aspect. 

7 Construction in detail and as a whole as composition, i.e. the relations of the pictorial 
components to one anotherand to the whole (ground plane). 

8 Questions of style, whetherthe representation is by essence or semblance, In turn, im- 
pressive nuances within the preferential and essential, 

9 Compositional inner and inmost being: 

a) Static compulsion 

b) Liberation therefrom 

c) Dynamic-cosmic compulsion. 

Offered as a retrospect In March 1927. 8/4 and 8/4a. 


Natural growth and progressive 
layersequence. 

(Appendix to Progressions.) 17/117. 


The first figuration example (left) rather indicates 
longitudinal growth,the second (right) cross- 
sectional layer sequence. Cf. Volume 1, pp.23 and 
354. 
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Stratification applied genetically 1 

Circles grow more and more in breadth 

around points 1 23 4, in thetemporal 

sequence 

la 2a 3a 4a 

1b 2b 3b 4b 

1c 2c etc. 

Where one is already in the way, 
the other must respect it. 




Two relations are crucial: 
a The sequence of points 
b Their nearness ordistance. 
16/148. 


Stratification applied genetically: 

Circles la, 2a, 3a, 4a, etc. , grow temporally separate 
in Interlocking arrangement. 

The temporal course indicates the sequence of the 
growth process. 

The temporally separate processes are 
comprehended in a simultaneous multidimensional 
figuration example (multidimensional contacts). 

Cf. p.127 Temporally growing (leads).' In this 
further example the temporal sequence Is graphically 
emphasised more strongly, in contrastto the end 
result in genetic stratification. 

1 l.e. arranged by origin and growth. 
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1927/omega 6: Times of the plants ( time and plants). 
Oil on wood. 39x53*5. 

Plant growth in cross and longitudinal section 
combined. Cf. 'Synthesis of cross-sectional and 
longitudinal plant growth’, p.135, also 
'Movement combining space and time’, Volume 1, 
p.83, with a sextipartite circle and pendulum In the 
upper part of the picture. 
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‘Temporally growing (leads).’ 

Parts lying to the fore or rear (leads and retarding 
elements) are comprehended within a spatial unit as 
temporally separate processes (spatio-temporal 
process, multidimensional simultaneity). 

The circular stratifications are arranged by growth, 
i.e. genetically. 

Cf. ‘Stratification applied genetically’, p.125, 
‘Centrally irradiated growth', p.129. T ranslated into 
measure and weight movement, combined with 
colour: 1 925/B 9 : Abstract in relation to a flowering 
tree, colour plate, p.145. 


Temporally growing (leads). 21/23. 
Rank 8 
11 

4 

5 

10 

1 

7 

2 

13 
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Paired and upright connection 
of regular 

and parabolic horizontals. 16/227. 
Regular horizontal 
and parabolic point'zero’ 
Parabolic horizontal ‘one’ 
Parabolic horizontal ‘two’ 


Regular horizontal ‘one* 
Regular horizontal ‘two’ 


Coincident regular 

and parabolic horizontal X, ‘ten’ 

X987654321 01 23. 


Centrally irradiated growth 


Growth takes place, as though it were a matter of dimension, on all sides, evenly. Growth 
takes place in relation to the earlier whole. Note: self-explanatory. 

Ever again square (stratified form), only larger or smaller. 

Measure productively uncharacteristic. 

Ever again circle, only larger or smaller. 

Ever again triangle, only larger or smaller, etc. 

(And!) ever again the same interior construction. 





Non-characteristic form movement (primary movements). 39/1-3. 

From the section : Secondary elements on the basis of the square. 39/1-146. 


i 


/ 
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[1] Productive swelling of the lines. 
Emergent growth. 60/13. 

[2] Progressive growth (two- 
dimensional). 

Cf. pp.137 and 140. 
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Parabolictriangular movement 
(parabola based on an oblong 1 :3). 
16/229. 

Parabola : the intersection of a cone with 
a plane parallel to its side. 

Mechanically definable as a tensile 
(executive) process between a moving 
point on the one hand and a fixed 
point and afixed line (straight line) 
on the other. 16/216-240. 


Multidimensional movements on a square 
base or differential movements as 
‘extension’ and angle movements. 

39/116. 


In longitudinal section or moving in the 
male mode (over-extended) 

In longitudinal section or moving in the 
male mode (under-extended) 
Cross-sectional or moving in the female 
mode (over-extended) 


Cross-sectional or moving in the female 
mode (under-extended) 

Intermediate case 

Recognition of the direction of movement 
is based on the basic measure of the 
square 



The effects of these movement modes are 
characteristic as effects or phenomena 
only as over-extended or under-extended 
movement. 



The ‘multidimensional’ element f «- 
consists of this combination of 
movements 

These movements may also be called 
tensions related to the triangle 




Extension upwards and foreshortening 
upwards (the parts ‘above-below’ are 
uniformly enlarged, and the parts 
‘left-right’ diminish upwards more 
and more). 17/40 


From: Formal movement. 
Abnormal changes in basicform 
(pathology). 17/36-42. 







/ 


1 927/ Oe 1 0 : Underwater. 

Pen and India ink. 30x45. 

Sections in longitude and cross-sections are 
represented combined. 




Synthesis 

of cross-sectional and longitudinal 
plant growth. 39/50a and 39/51 . 

Area crosses in the characteristic 
diagonal growth of a small square. 




‘The object grows beyond its appearance through 
our knowledge of its inner being, through the 
knowledge thatthe thing is more than its outward 
aspect suggests. Man dissects the thing and 
visualises its inside with the help of plane sections; 
the character of the object is built up according 
to the number and kind of sections that are needed. 
This is visible penetration, to some extent that of a 
simple knife, to some extent helped by finer 
instruments which make the material structure of 
material function clear to us.’ From ‘Ways of Nature 
Study’ (1923). For the complete text cf. Volume 1, 
p.63-67. 


Longitudinal plant growth : 
Longitudinal growth is partial 
(quotient) and centripetally 
directed, moreover. 

Possibly to be called ‘female’. 
Cross-sectional growth is complete 
and directed centrifugally, 
moreover. 

Possibly to be called ‘male’. 
Synthesis of cross-sectional and 
longitudinal plant growth. 

Text: 39/64. 
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Unidimensional square movement 
on a pictorial basis. 39/115 
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Over-extended, male positive 
Under-extended, male negative 


The same, two-dimensionally 
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Square 


Movements: 

Two-dimensional and double-directed 
progressions. 17/104a. 


25 units above-below 
25 units left-right 


Essential process: 

Extension dilutes energy. 
Conversely, contraction enhances 
energy. 


1C 
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Movement of the square from normal to 
abnormal, iy/48. 


Outwardly pseudo abnormal 


Outwardly pseudo abnormal 


Progressive movement normal 





Inwardly abnormal 


From square to oblong in even movement. 17/48. 


Arrested % 

Moves evenly <->(in mirror writing). 



Motion processes proceeding from normal in even or 
progressive movement. 

Shifts in centre and centre of gravity. 

Cf. Dimension and weight and their movements, 
pp.140-143, Colour movement, p.146, and synthesis 
in a formed example: 1925/B 9: Abstract in relation to 
a flowering tree , p.145, also 1930/199: Multicoloured 
blossoming , p.148. 


From the section: 

Strain. 

Formal movement. 

Unidimensional movement, 
two-dimensional movement 

(uneven movement, e.g. over-extension and foreshortening. 
Abnormal interior construction). 17/43-48. 
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Dimension and weight and their 
movements. 42/1. 

As dimensional change 

Expansion Imponsion 

Broadening Narrowing 

As weight change 

Rarefaction Condensation 

Extension Contraction 


Equal dimension 


1 white 

2 lightest grey 

3 light grey 

4 grey 

5 dark grey 

6 darkest grey 

7 black 


Unequal dimension 
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Equal weight at equal dimension 


Unequal weight at equal dimension 
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Unequal weight at unequal dimension. 
42/1 a. 


Assuming a square as the starting point, 
the conclusion is that a progressive 
wrench has taken place, pushing out more 
and more the oblongs that were originally 
of the same size. 

When the whole, field by field, consisted 
of the same amount of pigment, the 
pigment wanes when the dimensions 
increase. When they decrease, the 
pigment waxes. 



For example 

black pigment 

has the most marked effect 

against a contrasting base of white. 
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Large fields, then, are pigment-poor, small ones pigment-rich. The analogous process in 
terms of the mutuality of measure (or ‘dimension’) and density (or ‘weight’) may be ex- 
pressed in the principle: small fields become denser, large fields more rarified. Inter- 
action of dimension and weight in parallel or in the samedirection underlines, emphasises 
and reinforces any dimensional change. Oppositely directed interaction of dimension and 
weight impedes, cancels or reverses dimensional change by a counter-trend of density, 
according to the degree of energy applied. 



Theorem: 

Weight is the degree of density of medium contrast. 

On a white base the enhancement marches in the direction of black. 

On a black base the enhancement marches in the direction of white. 

On a colourless base the enhancement marches in the direction of colour. 


from the 


small 

heavy 

middle 

large 

light 
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Example of figuration. 42/2. 



The rule is: extension or contraction of tonality combined with dimensional change, 
results in enlargement or reduction of area content. 

There is no absolute commitment to one direction along the tonality range. 

White base: extension is towards black and controls brightening. 

is towards black and controls darkening, i.e. on a white polar base, 
extension towards white controls darkening. 

Black base : contraction towards white controls brightening, i.e. on a black polar base. 
Divergence means tonality change in the sense of extension or contraction without 
corresponding dimensional change(dimensions fixed). 

Now concentration towards a corner is a partial matter, a ‘quotient’ applying to only one 
quarter. Completion towards 4/4 harmony is readily accomplished; obviously in this 
process the narrowest strip is doubled without again becoming extended. 

The congruence of measure and weight should be thought of in such a way as to allow^ 
greatest densjty within smallest area. Large areas thin out density, lighten weight relating 
to the same area, for which they compensate by changed area dimensions. Equilibrium 
prevails. 

This equilibrium comes about because lighter weights correspond to higher area figures ; 
but by way of compensation, there is more light-weight material than heavy. ^ . — 


^^ractic 

Conversely: 


In contraction and extension changes 
from a given magnitude, bilateral 
movement ensues (striping with 
progression in two directions). 17/64. 
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Caption forfacing page: 

1925/B 9: Abstract in relation to a flowering tree. 
Oil on cardboard. 38-5x39. 




Example of figuration 9/63a shows free three- 
dimensional square movement ana its structural 
analysis. Or seen synthetically: 

1 Norm or motionless base picture. 

2 Linear and area structure. 

3 Structure moving in two dimensions. 

4 In the higher example of figuration measure and 
weight movement are added (colour and tonality). 
Three-dimensionally. 

Cf. preceding pages: 

Dimension and weight and their movements. 
Expansion - Imponsion. 

Contraction - Extension. 
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Augmentation modes: 
Shift, 

Rotation, 

Reflection. 

60/71. 


Possibilities: 

1 colour designations 

a red 
b green 
c yellow 
d purple 
e blue 
f orange 
g black 
h grey 

1 white 

2 arrangement 
•3 reflection 

4 done in colour. 


An example of complementary reversal : 

1 colour designations 

2 process of complementary reversal 

3 donein colour 
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1 930/Q u 1 : Colour plate Qu 1. 

Pastel with coloured paste. 37-3 x 46-8. 
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Approach, essence, semblance. 

Essence opposed to semblance. 
Representation by essence and semblance. 
Permeation as representation of the objective, 
spatial aspect. 




1 930/1 99: Colourfully blooming. 

Pastel with coloured paste on paper. 
41-5x51-5. 

Representation by essence. 

Open cross-section of blossoming. 


1 925/1 0 : Flowers in glasses. 

Oil on paper on cardboard. 
52-5x41-5. 

Representation more by semblance. 
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Approach, essence, semblance 


Dynamic forces (active lines) 


1 933/A 9 : Like flowers in a glass. 

Waxed watercolour on plaster-grounded cardboard. 
54x46. 

‘Synthesis of essence and semblance. 

Combination of pure visual function with 
abstraction.’ 


Interior-exterior 


Essence contrasted with semblance. 
Practice on fruits. 

Essence of the apple, the snail shell, 
the human habitation. 8/7. 

Concepts: Dynamicforms-limiting forms 
Added abstract element: active-linear 
Linear-medial 

Dynamic forces are within (esoteric) 

Limits are without (exoteric) 



The interior is infinite, all the way to the mystery of the inmost, the charged point, a kind of 
sum total of the infinite (the causal). Comparison from nature: the seed. The exterior is 
finite, i.e. it is the end of the dynamic forces, the limit of their effects, dictated by the causal. 
One may also call it the virtual, the objective. One could also say: erotic-logical - eros- 
logos. 

( Retrospect 1926, 12 November 1926.) 
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1934/R 18: Flower vase. 
Watercolour. 31 *3 x 21 -8. 



1 932/x 1 7 : Garden after a storm. 
Oil on canvas. 75x106,. 
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1934/R 6: Dis-appointed. 
Oil on canvas. 54x24. 


Individual proportions related to one another and to the whole 
Their cause and effect 

Proportion expressed as active, medial, passive 
Will and means to movement 
Function of a movement proportion 
Theforming of an organism from out its essence: 

The human body 

Life-filling figuration of an individual proportion 


11 December 1923 

Building upwards from below, from matter animate, we have entered upon a higher 
region, that of individual proportions. Its theme is the relation, in appropriate number, of 
parts to one another and to the whole. These are relations of many different types - of like 
kind such as size contrast, heaviness, quality, degree of activity or passivity, relation of. 
cause and effect, or of mixed kind such as the simultaneous figuration of several such re- 
lations, e.g. blending colour with tonality and line. 



Drawing 

from the Theory of form and figuration. 60/118. 
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1939/ Estate 016: Untitled. 
Coloured paste. 52-9 x37. 








- 


M 


i cf. Active, passive, medial : 
Volume 1, pp.103, 115-116, 435. 


Drawing 

from the Theory of form and figuration. 7/60. 


1 

1 


Expression of proportion 

active, 

medial, 

passive 1 



I shall endeavour to bring home to you as closely as possible the proportions that play a 
part in your own body. Imagine that you wish to draw close to you an object that offers 
resistance to such a movement. 

You first fix your eye on it and envisage the path the object must take. Then you seize it 
and force it close to you. So long as the object offers no considerable resistance, this 
seems to take place quite simply, with respect to our awareness. Our willpower accom- 
plishes it all, as we clearly sense. Yet soon, e.g. if the object is very heavy, we note that our 
will is not all that autocratic. At this point we become aware of our arm, which must make 
a rather considerable effort, ultimately even painful. 
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[1] Form structure (two equal elementary forms). 

Two formal elements of like kind, with mutual cession of territory. 7/45. 

[2] Form structure from unequal elementaryforms. 

Three circles with equalised parts relinquished. 7/122. 

[3] Mutual effect of two forms of like kind. 

Peaceful adjustment or unequal surrender of elementary territory. 7/54. 



Possibilities: 


sS. ‘Several unequal forms, interpenetrating. Representation constructive or impressive. One 
above the other or side by side. Organism organically interlinked from main forms or ' 
bodily-spatially permeated/ 














What is active, therefore, is not merely the will but the means for movement. Two main 
parts in the necessary action thus enter into a relation to one another, the means for move- 
ment not being a thing of primitive uniformity, but in turn a composite concept, organised 
on its own. Namely muscle and bone, things of different structure and function : muscles - 
elastictissue; bones-firm hard structure. 



Human body and 
dimensions. Drawings from the 
Theory of form and figuration. 
20 / 28 . 





Means as such 

Will, 

means, 

muscle, 

bone 


Thefunctionlng ofthetwo 
differs as follows: 

A muscle 

connecting two bones 
contracts, 

altering the angle of the 
two bones. 
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1 939/690 : Omphalocentric presentation. 
Coloured paste on silk on jute. 70x50-5. 





Bones have no inherent movement potential, but muscles do carry such a force, or at 
least they exert it. Actually, they receive this energy from elsewhere, as a command, so 
to speak. Our movement proportion is thus organised into three different parts : 


Will, active, 
Muscle, medial, 
Bone, passive. 


V 



They partake of the active, medial or passive character. 
A proportion with the contrasts : 
superior- inferior 
lying over-lying under 

Will, object. 






The object must take this way, ^ i.e. a longer distance must become a shorter 

one. In other words, measure. This is the proper category for the passive action of bone 
as well. 

Greater, smaller distance. 



The object, therefore, is no new link in respect of its character, but is identical with bone. 
Muscle is initially extended, thin, lighter, then, when contracted, denser and heavier. In 
other words, weight. 

The brain, as an activity, alters in a different way, immeasurable and imponderable. It is a 
refinement of action, which I should like to call quality. Expressed by our ideational means 
of figuration : colour, tonality, line. 

Colour, line, tonality. 
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1923/91 : Man in love. 

Lithograph with red tone plate, second state. 
27-4x19. 
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We may, as innocently as possible, conceive a scheme converging towards a centre, 
carrying out a progression of this meaning, the centre comprising precisely special 
forces. 


Progression of meaning. 
Bone, 

Muscle, 

Brain. 


Bone, 

Tendon, 

Ligament, 

Muscle, 

Nerve, 

Brain. 



Obviously there are still intermediate links, even here. Nerves run from brain to muscle, 
muscle and bone are linked by tendons, bones among themselves are linked by ligaments. 

Cf. ‘The concept of structure in nature’, Volume 1, 
p.333, and ‘The natural motor organism; the striving 
for movement, and its execution’, Volume 1, 
pp. 336-340. 


This action just depicted serves man’s outward form by way of partial action. It is a 
structural idea from within, in this case the pathway from headquarters (the skull) to the 
extremities. 
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1 940/0 G 5: Everything runs after! 
Coloured paste on paper. 32 x 42-5. 
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Head, body, limbs 



Let us initially ignore the limbs and considerthe body in its outward state of rest. 

Since at a pinch one can live without arm and leg, a series of animated internal processes, 
capable of organising head and body, takes place. 

The head, of course, is always essential. 



Pages 9/25a, 9/27 and 9/27a are crossed out in the 
manuscript and repeated elsewhere in new versions. 
Cf. the cut text part in the appendix. The figuration 
examples are consolidated whenever they display 
only minor differences. Cf. note in the appendix. 


It is the chief organ, headquarters and main guardroom, with a lofty view for the waking 
function, installed as high as possible and mobilefor better outlook. 

And we have: Head, body, with the connecting link of the neck. 
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1920199'. Mdn-fish-man-eater 
Drawing. 


Further: 
Food intake 
(and outgo) 

i 

i 

f 

i 


f 

I 

i 


provides body articulation 
bythedividing point ofthe 
stomach, yielding a 
division into upper and 
lower body. 


Abdomen 


Further: 

Utilisation of food intake; 
blood channels. 

The lesser circulation 
leads to the concept of 


c 



The wakeful and vigilantfunction of the 
head leads to the body’s upright stature. 
Concept: body musculature in concert 
with body bones, first of all the spine, 


1 Crossed out: 'and buttocks’. 


then basketand basin-shaped 
structures, reinforced chest, 
strengthened seat . 1 



1932/x 18: Lethappen ! 
Oil. 59x61. 


Increased alertness above leads to the 
standing position. 

Complexity of structure. 

The spinal column rests on a bridge. 



Increased reach in the seated position : 
Arms and arm movements. 

Shoulder, 

bones and musculature. 




Ultimate bodily reach: 
walking and running. 

Hip joints, 
moving legs. 

Ultimate enrichments 
(complications) 
of articulation are the result 
of the division 
of arms/hands 
and legs/feet. 
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1 939/ wwl 8 : Daimonia. 

Tempera and watercolour on paper. 
21 X32-8. 


Free form-giving example from the 
Theory of articulation. IV/103a. 

l Cf. 1931/m 7: Figure. Volume 1, p.383. 




You like that? I have no objections. I do ask that you take serious account of the path that 
has been followed, of the forming . of this organism from its essence . 1 
Then this brief endeavour will find its meaning. Figuration as the way from demand to 
finished form. 
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1934/U 13: The creator. 
Oil on canvas. 43 x54. 
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1924/252: Actor's mask. 
Oil. 36-8x31 -8. 



Figuration examples for the required exercise: 

‘Lively figuration of an individual proportion and both 
elements of articulation, the dividual or structural 
and the higher element, the two in some form of 
combination.’ 

1 924/252 : Actor’s mask, oil. 

1934/U 13: The creator, oil. 

Linear analysis from 1929/n 9: Coloured woman, p.220. 
1929/s 9: Old man reckoning. Etching. Volume 1, p.236. 


This afternoon I should like you to continue the exercise we began last time. And this 
time I wantto see not only lively figuration of an individual proportion but treatment of both 
elements of articulation, the dividual or structural and the higher element, the two in some 
form of combination. The remarks I am about to make are intended to give you courage, 
for they will show how simple the matter really is. I ask, however, that you do not slavishly 
follow the schemes that are shown but merely take them as models for your own vivid 
creation. They are to serve merely to give you ideas. 
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1 931 /R 20 : Colourful life outside. 

Watercolour on egg-grounded paper. 31 -3 x 48-8. 
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Dividual and individual structural elements 
Representation of dimension and weight 

Physical and imaginary integration of the limbs of an individual 
Structure and lack of structure 
Dividual-individual synthesis 
'Self-experienced’ structure 





A'l, 



i Crossed out in the manuscript: ‘Now what about Dividual and individual structural elements 1 
the solution of such problems?’ 



I shall show you some cases, in which the problem is posed both concisely and cogently. 

1. A structural area of such small dimensions that any reduction or abstraction is only 
barely possible. Each structural particle has the same value [1]. 

2. In the centre of 2 an aggregation of particles establishes a new context. It is a pattern 
based on the structural grid of 5x5 units [2]. 

They are assembled in order to be able to hold their own against the structural grid and 
somewhat enhance its formal triviality [3]. 
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1 921 /1 25 : Chorale and landscape. 
Oil on paper on wood. 35x31. 
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The individual pattern, called a cross, 
now agrees quite well with the structural 
aspect. 

Thetwo mesh. 

Isthis indeed an individual pattern? 

Yes, an individual pattern of the 
character of a regular cross. 

Structure has been shifted into a cross. 


Vai 

U fay 



For I must add nothing or it becomes a 
different kind of cross. 


And I must take away nothing, or it 
ceases to be a cross altogether. 


oA fa 4 * 14 "-# 

As an example of form, its articulation is: 






simplex, duplex, 





1 923/1 59 : Group linked by stars. 

Oil and watercolour on paper. 32-5x48-5. 
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As a formal effect, 
considering 

the special significance 
of the centre, 

it becomes quinquepartite. 




This scheme, however, 
still constitutes no living figuration. 
It would come rather more alive, for 
example, by the logical inclusion 
of pictorial means. 

The structural part in scale 
representation : 



The individual part 
in weight representation : 
i.e. 4 parts: 
b c d e half-weight 

a full-weight 


Or: Give toneto the 

structural part, 

e.g. light, medium or bright 

and dark, perhaps in 

chequer-board alternation, 

the individual part, however, in colour. 

Perhaps: 

b c d e light red 

a dark red 
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1926/124: Round about the fish. 

Oil and tempera on muslin on cardboard. 47 x64. 


Another solution to the problem : 

The structural and individual elements 
might also be located by a process in 
which the individual experiences a 
structural articulation in his own body. 



Vitally represented, say, by the weights 
of univalentto quadrivalenttonalities, 
with greater contrast at the centre 
and less disparity elsewhere. 




- 






In the manner in which a fish has scales 
on his own body. Colour I V/1 92a and 
9/24c. 
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In another individual pattern, the quinquepartition is so obvious that one is reminded of 
the five on a die. 



The parts are here only loosely connected, indeed, not at all, in the case of the five on a 
die. Yet they belong together inexorably, and nothing may be taken away or added with- 
out destroying their individuality. Thus their integration, while imaginary, is no less com- 
pelling than the physical integration of the five parts of our cross. 
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1 923/238 : Harmony from rectangles 
in red, yellow, blue, white and black. 
Oil on cardboard. 70x51. 
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The last time I was critical, in a few cases, of the casual way in which the members were 
loosely scattered, so that one could almost blow them away, but that does not mean that 
members must always be physically connnected. Thus we may, in good conscience, 
acceptthe distinction between physical and imaginary context, differentiating the physical 
connection of the elements of a pattern from the imaginary. 







1 Examples occurring on pp.9/24a, 9/25a and 9/25b Articulation with connected trend [2, 6, 7, 8, 1] 1 
have been consolidated. 

We may also distinguish, as we have already seen, the working together of structural and 
individual articulation in the physical sphere of the individual himself or beyond him into a 
wider sphere. 
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1 938/ N 5: Caterpillar fish. 
Watercolour on jute. 13x44. 



Here are some basic possibilities for 
this afternoon. 

Let us briefly summarise again : 

Thetwo elements of articulation 
combined 

Formation of a higher intermediate 
articulation by the interlocking 
of certain main elements 

3— intermediate elements 
individual element I 
individual element II 
individual element III 


V / / / * "t i / ) rr H- / / / ( f I lf h , - 


H &■. 


i 




2 lyj <> ,, , I ! M «4 



Change in structural character 
coinciding 

with higher articulation 
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193B/R 13: ' Above and below’. 
Zulu crayon. 27x21 -5. 


! 

I 


Formation of intermediate 
elements by sidling overlaps 
from one main area into another. 
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1925/d 7 : Woods near M. 

Pen-and-ink. 

Woods near M, A purely linear example. The two 
lowest line limits constitute an applied example of an 
Intermittent structure. 


When the visibility of the structural rhythm is very different, one may speak of an inter- 
mittent structure. 



Figuration examples for linear and 
planar structural rhythms. 


1D28/F 10: Old town and bridge. 
Tempera on sacking. 11*5x42*5. 


1928/F 10: Old town and bridge. T wo-dimensjonally 
formed structural rhythms with tonality emphasis 
(and colour). Lines as limiting forms. 

Cf. Dividual-individual synthesis, pp.200-205, as well 
ae the central opposition of dividual-individual. 
Volume 1 1 pp.237~246. 



&//L ^ 

ki+J' Wiv 

jfawM Ka/ d' wifi* __ 


Construct with alternating structure 
and lack of structure 
from left to right 




1929/v 1 : Castle of a chivalric order. 
Pen-and-ink. 28-6 X24-4. 



Scheme 9/23, ‘dividual— individual", and its synthesis 
are repeated in words and exemplified in formal 
example 0/29 (p. 203). 

9/23 suggests the graphic and algebraic possibilities 
while 8/29 designates the scope of representation 
with pictorial means. 

The simplest linear ortwo-dimensional approach 
(bottom of p.203) applies analogously to 9/23. 

For the two-dimensional approach, cf. 1929 /v 1 : 
Castle of a chivalric order. 


dividual 




both 


individual 


a F m 



I iXtiJUik 


ir ' b ~t c 

{fj 




either line 
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means 


tonality 


ortonality 


colour 




'll 


Dividual-individual synthesis 


Exercises. 8/29. 


Basic scales, tonality— or colour complementarity 
A rhythmic-linear example 
A dividual example 


An individual example 


combination of both 
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Means of representation 



dividual 

individual 

Simplest synthesis 

Either: 

unaccented line 

accented line El J 

one-dimensional 

or: 

line 

tonality [2] 

or two-dimensional approach 


line 

colour [3] 


or: 

tonality 

coiour[3] 



x The lower part of B/29 has no direct connection with 
the required exercises concerned with dividual and 
Individual synthesis, it relates to the main sections 
of the Theory of form and figuration. 


Elementary forms and their inner being (norms) threads, nodes 1 
Elementary forms in format (normal) 

Combined forms in format 
com posite form (the species), 
one element shifted over another 


i : 


i 


I! 


! 

i 

i 



1 937/q 1 6 : Incipient cold. 
Oil. 73X53. 


Dividual-individual synthesis in a figuration example, 
with line and tonality, line and colour, tonality and 
colour as the means of representation. There is at 
the same time a synthesis of intraspatlal and 
extraspatlal representation. 
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1 927/231 : Cdte de Provence 3. 

Watercolour. 31 X23. 

Cf. 1927/x5: Cote de Provence 7. p.207, also 
1927/x 3 : Cdte de Provence 5, p.200. 

In the summer of 1927 Klee was on the lie de 
Porquerolles and In Corsica. 


)6 


Hi 














1927/x 3: Cdte de Provence 5. 
Watercolour. 


j An unaccented rhythmical base as the structural 
norm, higher articulation in free choice 
individually accented and rhythmicised. 


Dividual-individual 
linked by rhythmical 
articulation. 1V/192, 




purely planar 






1 925/44 : Rocky lookout. 

Watercolour and air brush on paper. 
37-5x23-5. 
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1 91 5/245 : Overgrown houses. 

Watercolour and tempera on chalk ground. 
18-3x17-5. 
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Alternation of structurally accented and 
unstructured areas in a landscape-architecture 
setting. 


Take the case of the dual circulation 
Without structure, with structure 



[1] Fish with scales. Integration of structural and 
individual articulation in the individual’s physical 
sphere. 20/59a. 

[2] Structural character alternation in higher 
articulation. Alternating structures | - + as 
divisible, dividual articulations. The middle without 
articulation. 20/59a. 
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Broadening a force means thinning it: 
Extremes: 

Small and dense 
Large and rarefied. 
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Sharpest deviation from this law of nature is its reversal. 
Extremes: 

1928/29: Height! Small and rarefied 

Etching on copper. 22-5x22-5. Large and dense. 21/61. 
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1925/R3 zero: Ass. 
Lithograph. 24x14-5. 
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1925/m 8: Houses along the park. 
Watercolour. 23-5 x 15-5. 


“Scattered” as against “compact” structures 
always create strong contrast.’ This is true also of 
alternatingly distinct and blurred structures. 
Structure and absence of structure. Cf. page 215 for 
the extremes of small and dense, large and rarefied, 
small and rarefied, large and dense. 
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1925/n 6: Settlement in the woods. 
Pen-and-ink. 


‘Scattered’ (structure) as against ‘compact’ always creates strong contrast, especially 
when the consolidation is very dense. It is then easy to take the step from an alternation of 
distinct and blurred structures to an alternation of structure and absence of structure. 
This is in explanation of the concept of absence of structure. 


‘Scattered’ compared with ‘compact’. 
Apparent absence of structure. 



t 
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The honeycomb as a motive for 
variations. 

20/2-8a. 


Study of the honeycomb. 20/2. 

Fig. 1 : a cell 

(constructed from sextipartite circle). 
Fig. 2: A cell partitioned 
(by the cell in the back). 

Fig. 3: Front and back together yield a 
rhombic articulation. 

Mechanically based patterns 
(Aus/egungen). 

Pattern 1 

Pattern la (turned at right angles) 
Pattern 2 

Pattern 2a (turned at right angles) 

Pattern 3 

Pattern 3a 

Pattern 3b 

Pattern 3c 
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Further elaboration: 

The house is but shell, space. 

The essential element is the life inside. 
The lines are limiting lines. 

Within a ‘cell’ stand three living lines. 


Il3l 


Cf. Productive line growth, p.257, and harmonised 
progression of a movement dimension, p.265. 
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Incarnation 1 
ends with the 
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Variation of incarnation to 


( y, 


Progressive variants of incarnation 

towards bone 

and away from bone. 
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Theme 

i 


Analyses 1 : A-B, 2: C-D, 3: E-F 
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Rotation stages 


Stages: 


1 

2 

3 i 

4 i s 
5-rV tV 


1 

2 


1 
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Linear, two-dimensional and three-dimensional structures 

Preliminary creative stirrings 

Creative involvement in the actual work 

Relation of form and the act of forming 

Approach more importantthan goal 

Form as genesis, growth, essence 

Elementary doctrine of creativeness 

Identity of approach and work 

Doctrine of proportions 

The analytical approach at several levels 


T uesday, 9 January 1924 


Detail from 1930/e 10 and 1935/36: Ad marginem 
(written in the margin). 

Watercolour and pen-and-ink, varnished, on 
cardboard. 43-5x32-5. 

The lower part of the picture is reproduced. 

Cf. Volume 1, p.74, also 1924-34/U 19: 

Botanical theatre, Volume 1, p.94. 



After the Christmas holidays, this may be an appropriate time to take a brief glance back 
over the path we have followed hitherto. Fortunately we can see the distance we have 
traversed in perspective and have no need to dwell on detail. We can take a broad view of 
the main elements of what we have done. 

What have we actually done during the months just past? What was the nature of our 
activities? What designations can we find forthem? 
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When we began — one must maka a start somewhere, even though there is no real startihg- 
point “ we proceeded from a stage that may be compared with a germinating seed.* Initially 
we dealt with linear structures that branched and did so within a given plane. Leaf stems 
and veins on the one hand, leaf surfaces on the other. We compared the growth and 
branching of our line with the growth of plant organisms, and in the case of the apple we 
passed on from linear structure to the sphere of space. A more intimate consideration of 
these processes led us to trace the mystery of creativity, the influence of which we felt 
even in the development of a line. We sought to approach this mystery by enquiring 
whence it originated and tracing it back to its sources, We were not bold enough to think 
that we could actually uncover the secret mainsprings of creativity, but we did wish to get 
as close to them as possible. 


Schematic representation of the seed shown at the 
centre of the Landscape with crows, with leaf, 
panicle and roots. 


We wound up with the irritated point in nature, which we invoked In the course of our con- 
sideration -the seed itself, With this seeming start, we reached the limits of our action. 
The irritated point, our stylus poised to embark on a line - here is minimal action. With 
anything less than that we can scarcely speak of action at all. 

But emotionally and intellectually, this point did not as yet constitute the end of our search 
for sources. The term ‘irritated’ already sets the scene for an ‘active' start. It provides the 
background for the initial act, ties it to what has gone before, defines its links to the past. 
The instinctive realisation that we can continue beyond the start finds confirmation in the 
concept of infinity, which reaches from the beginning to the end, and is not limited to the 
beginning alone, and which leads to the concept of circulation. In a circulatory process, 
movement is of the very essence, and the question of a start thus becomes irrelevant. 
Swept up into such normal movement, we find it easy to develop a creative disposition. 
We are ourselves moved, hence find it easierto impart movement. 


1925/V 2: Landscape with crows. 

Oil and watercolour on muslin. 43-5 X44. 
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[1] Dynamic forces of varying density with 
alternating structure. 

[2] Dynamic forces In one direction. Line as limiting 
form. 

[3] Productive line growth. Widening, progressive 
enrichment. 

[4] Influence phenomena of a line. T rend towards 
spatial spreading. Diminishing density away from 
the limiting line or augmentation towards the 
border zone. 

[5] Changing border contrast, with accents in inner 
and outer space. Fluctuating limits. 


On the question: ‘Howto achieve representation, 
e.g. emphasis on the processes leading to form. 
Representation by essence, e.g. permeation (as 
contrast: by semblance). Or representation of the 
objective-spatial aspect.' 

The examples of figuration [1-5] analytically suggest 
the basic scope. According to the 'physical-spatial 
tension processes' the limits and the application of 
graduated emphasis are relative and merge, one 
into the other. 

Cf, Graduated accentuation of the line, Volume 1, 
p.27. 

Corporeo-spatlal tension, Volume 1, pp.29-31. 
Boundaries of different value for Inside and outside, 
Volume 1, pp. 30-37. 

Endotopic-exotoplc, Volume 1, p.51. 

Energies of form-creating nature. Natural growth. 
Volume 1, Note, p.94. 

A theme treated in different ways, Volume 1, 
pp. 129-1 31. 

Basic relations in positive-negative plane formation 
(and treat ment of re I i ef ) , V ot u me 1 , p p.438-439. 



1929/z 8: Growth on stone. 

Watercolour on a plaster plate. 32 x30*5. 
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C The preliminary stirrings within us, our craftsman’s propensity directed towards the ac- 
jtual work and our transmission of this involvement to others, its beholders -these are the 
; main components of the creative totality- pre-creation, creation and post-creation. 

The inner impulse is the urge that leads to production. As in nature, so with us. Nature is 
creative, and we are creative. Nature is creative down to the minutest scale and since the 
briefest scrutiny suffices to discern that, we too have begun on a small scale, emulating 
nature, it has been easy, under nature’s guidance, to recognise our own creativity. 




1 929/3 HI 6 : Odd theatre* 

Watercolour and pen-and-ink, 31 -8 x 20-6. 


Allowing a primitive and concise outputto unfold in thisfashion, wetookthe opportunity 
to have a closer look at two things : on the one hand the phenomenon of form-giving, in its 
context with the basic urge, in the sense of a way of life developing from a mysterious 
motivation towards purposive action. 
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1 926/P 2 : Knight with elephant . 

Pen-and-ink and watercolour, sprayed. 21 x31 



1931/M 12: Winged. 
Pen-and-ink. 19-5x29-3. 







1 924/1 1 4 : Carnival In the mountains. 
Watercolour. 25*3 X33. 
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This phenomenon was discernible even in our initial practical work, when form (structure) 
began to take care of itself on the smallest scale. 

The relation of form and form-giving, recognised and learned on that scale, retained its 
fundamental importance even during the later stages, precisely because it is a basic 
principle, 

I should like to lay down this significance in a single sentence: The way to form, to be 
-•■^dictated by some inner or outer necessity, is more important than the goal itself, the end of 
the road. 


1 927/0 e 6 : Context and fruit. 
Pen and India ink. 30-3 x 454, 





Harmonised progression 
of a movement dimension 
(horizontal line marching in the 
above-below direction), 

f 


i 


i 


Harmonised progression 
of two dimensions 
(horizontal and vertical lines 
marching in the above-below and 
left-rig ht di recti o n s) . 1 7/61 a. 



imiKSi Ship If C In port. 

Oil and watercolour on chalk-grounded cardboard. 
23X34. 
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The approach is what counts, determining the character of the work. That character can be 
determined only once. Form is set by the process of giving form, which is more important 
than form itself. 

Form must on no account ever be considered as something to be got over with, as a result, 
as an end, but rather as genesis, growth, essence. Form as semblance is an evil and 
dangerous spectre, What is good is form as movement, as action, as active form. What is 
bad is form as immobility, as an end, as something that has been tolerated and got rid of. 
What is good is form-giving. What is bad is form. Form is the end, death, Form-giving is 
movement, action. Form-giving is life. 

These sentences constitute the gist of the elementary theory of creativity. We have now 
got to the heart of it. Its significance is absolutely basic; and I don’t think 1 can repeat the 
sentences above often enough. 

This was one element that obtruded when we allowed a primitive, concise work to unfold 
gradually. But then, in the course of it, something else grew manifest to us. In extending 
the intermediate creative process to a wider and longer path, we realised the need for not 
keeping this road too monotonous. The approach, as the work’s essential dimension, 
1925 /u four: DaJmonia. must not tire us. It must be refined, develop interesting offshoots, rise, fall, dodge, be- 

Pen-and-ink. 25 x 25 . come more or less clearly marked, grow wider or narrower, easier or harder. 
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1922/113: Destiny at the turn of the year. 
Gouache and watercolour. 


r- - J& V. ^B ap M 


1934/U 11 : De-animation. 

Varnished watercolour on cardboard. 31 x 50. 


The various sections of this road had to undergo a certain measure of organisation; and 
although extensive, this organisation had to be held to manageable proportions. The re- 
lation of the various parts had to be obvious. 

This identification of the work with the approach to it organised itself en route, so to 
speak, moving from a single pace at the outset to several farther along. The various sec- 
tions traversed had to fall into place properly. 

This integration and interrelation of the whole with natural articulation of its parts con^ 
stitutesthe very heart of the elementary theory of proportion. 








Differences in the character of the work result in different types of integration. Our 
plodding way has led us through two of these areas, the elementary theory of creativity 
and the elementary theory of proportion. 

Next, of course, we shall put you to the practical test, You will be expected to demonstrate, 
in modest tasks, what you have learned and how far you have come. Since we cannot 
really tell whether you have been listening, we shall ask you to progress to autonomous 
work. Not that we wantto turn you primarily into draughtsmen and painters! But we shall 
have to do a bit of drawing and painting together, since these activities necessarily put us 
in touch with essential ways in which things hang together. 


1929/P 9: Little ensign at the foot of the mountain . 
Pencil. 21 x33. 



That is the reason that 1 shall have to introduce you to the various pictorial means on the 
next few occasions; and naturally I shall be giving preference to the means of line, tonality 
and colour, since I feel more at home with them than with the more immediate three- 
dimensionality of sculpture. 


1926/13: The balloon. 

Oil on cardboard. 32-5x33* 














1 924/164 : Fairground music . 

Pen-and-ink, crayon, pencil and watercolour, 
26*5X30*5. 





1930/213: The devil , juggling, 

Oil and watercolour on canvas on paper. 
69X50. 










In all the distinctions I am making, e.g, line, tonality and colour, and in all the sequences 
and juxtapositions of ‘the whole’, please bear in mind that these aro no more than Make- 
shifts, albeit necessary ones. The theory of creativity, the theory of proportion, the theory 
of pictorial means and later on the theory of style - all these really have no independent 
existence. They become integrated into a single whole. 

You have only to envisage something that is spatial to grasp the problems that neces- 
sarily stand in the way of an analytical approach. But how else is one to achieve orienta- 
tion in space? I do not know! 

All these distinctions, even the most banal ones, make sense if we bear in mind that they 
describe only partial values and if we do not lose sight of the whole. You can hear people 
say that they divide mankind into the good and the bad, the large and the small, the thin 
and the fat, Catholics and Protestants. When such distinctions are taken to be exhaustive, 
they are merely stupid. If on the other hand we rememberthat any such pair of statements 
is only part of the truth, in an analytical sense, they do makesome sense. Each such pair- 
good-bad, thin-fat, etc. - then applies only to its own premise, and taken together these 
various planes add up to a spatial whole. 

In such a context we begin to see that a person may be individually described as possess- 
ing a certain measure of height, girth, virtue, etc., but that only their sum total will make 
up the whole man. If a man be thin, this does not necessarily excl ude his also being moral. 
People have too many dimensions not to be able to be different things at the same time. 

So far as our own sphere is concerned, l may, without being misunderstood, make expert 
distinctions between tall and short on their own, light and heavy on their own, blue and 
red on their own, static and dynamic on their own, etc. 

The real reason is that I am debarred from doing what I would rather do, discuss the 
whole at one stroke - this whole that embraces a very large number of these things, each 
in its place. Hence 1 have to settle for the analytical approach. 

What I have said applies even to the simple distinction of the three pictorial means, line, 
tonality and colour, for any patch of colour will have these qualities : 

1. A certain hue. 

2. A certain degree of brightness. 

3. A certainjinear contour. 

All three of these qualities are apparent at a glance, so to speak. Any colour patch, in 
other words, is already essentially threefold. 

1 The final paragraph, in parentheses, is crossed (Imagine the confusion attending any workthat has grown far beyond multiple figuration 
out in the manuscript. [content!]. Hence orientation ! Hence analysis i) 1 
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1 940/ u n n u m be red : Head-in^the-air, 
Tempera on jute, 13x86. 


Sowing 

Scattering 

Spraying 


Bricklaying 

Fitting 

Chain 


Cause to oscillate 
Bring forth musical sound 



Things that are sown, scattered, sprayed, dusted, star-spangled, etc. 


Later on you will be expected to try your hand at practical work in this field. Yet while we 
should be sensitive to the infinite scope of variation, we must not forget that for the time 
being we are confronted with a relatively undeveloped sense of proportion and that even 
as we exercise our ingenuity, we should vary but one element at a time. In doing so, we 
identify with our material, impart a rhythm to it, make it rise to the first stage above its 
imperceptible structure (consistency) -and not very much more. 

In this process always keep your eye on the higher proportions of individual structure, 
by way of contrast, for it is from them thatform-determination issues. 

They govern, while structure itself merely lends support, as a pliable material aspect. The 
governing proportions characterise the ultimate form, the structures make possible their 
realisation. Only form-determination and form-realisation together yield the higher 
configuration. 
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Formal analysia of 1935/3: Grid dance. 


£1] Layers as dividual articulation (basic static 
pattern, norm). 

£2] ‘Add the proportion of man as the controlling 
proportion.’ This individual articulation is purely 
linear. 

[3, 4] Movement and countermovement combined 
(twofold main movement). Dividual articulation. 

[5] Individual proportion and rhythmic structural 
elements combined. The twofold main movement of 
the rhythmic articulation [3, 4] underlines the 
character of the movement of the individual 
proportion. ‘In other cases movement becomes 
unequivocal In the presence of a basic pattern that Is 
sensually authoritative and fixed in place. Movement 
grows (or is measurable) in relation to the other 
fixed dimension/The sensual scaleand standard 
forthe movement process consists of the ‘layers 1 
the basic static pattern [1 ]. 
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As forthe nature of the governing proportions, I cannot really force such living, breathing 
things into you. I can only tell you what they are like. I can tell you that the human propor- 
tion constitutes such a governing proportion, as we established in the evening life class. 
As human beings, we have it within ourselves and about ourselves. That we have it within 
us fits us particularly for creative work. 

Let those of you who insist on precise characterisation envisage the two contrasts ex- 
pressed in numbers, approximately as follows : 

The structure of one is to one as one is to one. 





Construction of the golden section. I V/117. 



Division of the line AB 
by golden section 


Draw a line at right angles to 
line AC through Point A 
AC = i AB 
CB 

CA — CK 
BK « BF 


j 

\ 


! 

! 


| 


J-The example relates to the proportion of the 
‘golden section'. Division of a line into two parts in 
such a way thatthe smaller part has the same 
relation to the large part as the larger part has to the 
whole line. 

Cf, Construction of the golden section: Basic 
progression and golden section. 

Golden section: Absolute symmetry and relative 
symmetry. 

Golden section : The circles, pp.295-297. 


i 1 1 ** r ■■ ? 
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Individuality in a standard example . 1 


The smaller part is to the larger as the larger is to the whole. 
3: 5= 5: 8 
8:13= 13:21 



1924/153: Snail. 

Watercolour and pen-and-ink on cardboard, 
197X28 0. 


1924/153: Snail, 

Simultaneously by essence and semblance in three- 
dimensional Interpenetration. 

Cf ; Ways of nature study’ (1923), Volume 1, p.63. 

‘The object grows beyond its appearance through 
our knowledge of its inner being, through the 
knowledge that the thing is more than Its outward 
aspect suggests. Man dissects the thing and 
visualises Its inside with the help of plane sections; 
the character of the object ia built up according to 
the numberand kind of sections that are needed. 
This Is visible penetration, to some extentthat of a 
simple knife, to some extent helped byfiner 
instruments which make the material structure or 
material function clear to us.' 
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On the subject of the snail, Klee made this note: Structure and individual contrasted 

•From the need for shelter, combined with growth, Resonance-relation to the original force 

to the house. Analogous to the apple; from flower to 
fruit shell. Essence of apple, of snail shell, of man’s 
habitation. 1 8/11. 


Snail, goal. 


Tuesday, 20 November 1923 


'Vi 



Klee's natural history collection included sea and 
snail shells, some of which he had brought back from 
his trips to the Baltic and the Mediterranean. In the 
twenties he filled a portfolio with pictures and 
photographs of curious forms and shapes of the 
kind often published as ‘wonders of nature 1 . A major 
part of this collection consisted of pictures, cross 
sections and x rays of molluscs. 

The picture atthe right, for example, shows a cross- \ 
section through the shell of a chambered nautilus, \ 
the only living representative of an archaic genus of j 
squids. 

Cf. p.24 of the introduction to Volume 1. 

^uts: Here meantto describe Interior sections, or 

places where the outer shell layers had been ground „ , . , . .. , . , . .. . 

. . , _ ^ . A 4 Structural inventions by students, as theoretical exercises, 

away to show the structure. Apphed especially to 

precious and semi-precious stones, polished to Afternoon : Snail shells after nature, with the use of cuts 1 as guides to the interior 

reveal the interior structure. The snail: From the need for shelter, combined with growth, to the house. 
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Radial movement (progression), 
per rotation 1 2 4 8 16 32 64 
17/87a. 


Irregular spiral, composed of 
normal circumferential segments of 
abruptly changing radius. 17/85 




Irregular spiral, composed of 
normal circumferential segments of 
abruptly changing radius. 

The radius changes asfoilows i 1 


Radius 6 measures 6 units 

Radius 5 measures 6 /<s of radius 6, i.e. 5 units 


Radius 4 measures 4 /o of radius 5 — 


Radius 3 measures s /g = x /a of radius 4 = 


5x i — 5x2 = 15 = 3-333 

6 3 3 

= 15 - 1-666 

3X2 6 


Radius 2 measures a / G = i/ s of radius 3 — 


5X2 

3X2X3 


10 

18 


- = 0-555 
9 


of radius2 =- 


5X2 


3x2x 3x 6 


1 Note in appendix. 


Radius 1 measures V« 


5 ^ 

54 


-0*092 
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We have noted the contrast of structure and individual in the theory of proportion. In the 
structural sphere we have gone through an exercise from which nothing has emerged that 
is false, true enough, but neither has It given rise to anything particularly lively. Rather 
what has come out has been on the rigid ornamental side. 

Clear-cut articulation and distinction between opposites are of considerable importance, 
since learning and ordering have the same meaning, so to speak. 

It is the energy-charged creative force that forms the basic life content, and this we must 
not stint. So the meaning of rigidity remains in doubt. This force stands revealed in its 
functions, it derives its living form by permeating matter. It invests matter with Jife, sets it 
in motion by a definite order, by definite rhythms (sound figures). 

The particles are placed in resonant reiation with the primal force. Thus they have no 
choice but to arrange themselves in the same way as sand forms into sound figures, when 
its supporting platform is oscillated. The fiddler’s bow causing such oscillations has been 
lacking in much of your work. Something did come out of It, but there was no real reason 
why it should have. No genesis. This is the real nature of rigidity - the non-functioning of 
growth: The result is detached from its premises. Form as such. 

You might call it dead form -form that no longerfunctions, that no amount of fertilisation 
1 Final paragraph crossed outinth© manuscript. can makefunction again , 1 
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Basic progression and 
golden section. 1V/119 


! Basic progression 

i 


Approximate coincidence of 
both at the point of the 
second progressive division. 


Construction of the golden section 
Basic progression and golden section 

Golden section : absolute symmetry and relative symmetry 
Golden section : Circles 






A Absolute symmetry or basic harmony or direct even division in psychological repre- Golden section. IV/116 
sentation related to lines and loci. 

B Relative symmetry or special harmony in psychological representation as ‘golden 
o section measuring movements related to the centre 1 . 




As regards the golden section: 

Approximation 

to the basic progression. 

Numerical example: 

7-5:12-5- 12-5:20 
12-5x12-5= 7-5x20 

156-25 = 150 approximately 

Another example along the above lines 
would be: 

3-75 : 6-25=6-25 : 10 

V 


* 



4 

% 
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Theory of proportion. IV/118 


Golden section : ‘circles 1 

1 Small circle 

2 Large circles 

3 Whole circle 

4 Semicircle (lying sideways) 






Note in appendix. 
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1 1 934/N 1 0 Groups, old and young. 

Pencil, 48-5 X62‘3, 
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The pictorial means : line, tonality, colour 

Line as pure abstraction 

The rangefrom lightto dark 

Black and white as opposing active principles 

Aggressive and defensive energy 

Grey as balancing ground 

Tonal scales 

Movement between black and white poles 


The pictorial means 

1 Cf. the chapter 'From polntto line, the line as 
element, linear and planar character’, Volume 1 , 
pp.103-110; and ’The order and nature of pure 
colours. Topology of colour relations', Volume 1, 
pp. 465-511. 


Let us take a relatively simple unit - say, a grey patch. It has only two parameters. Its 
density can be estimated and its circumference can be measured. A hair-line, on the other 
hand, can only be measured. The question of its density scarcely arises. 

Line We already know some things about lines, because we have used them more than any- 

thing else. Hence 1 shall be brief, even though I am personally tempted to say quite a bit 
about this pure abstraction. What intrigues me is precisely the open question of its 
reality. Realists are quite likely to ask: Is there actually such a thing as a line? 


Line 

Tonality 

Colour 1 
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1932/W 2 : Fortifications. 

Black-and-white watercolour. 23-8 x 27*1. 


Fifl.l : 8/5. Flg.2: 34/2. 


Line is but the upshot of two planes! Or a plane at eye level! And line proper, the active 
moving point, line par excellence , is no longer visible I It does not exist! 



One dimension 
Two dimensions 


Primal element 1 
Line one dimension 
Plane two dimensions 
Solid three dimensions 



1 ‘The point Is not dimensionless butan infinitely 
tiny elemental plane, an agent that carries out no 
motion; in other words, it is at rest/ 

Cf, Causality : the pointthat sets Itself in motion, 
Volume 1, p.19. 


Crossed out In the manuscript; ‘Limit, halt\ 


But this makes the Idealist smile from the bottom of his heart. Even if I cannot see it, he 
says, I can sense it, and what I sense I can also perceive, make visible. Thus there is in- 
deed such a thing as a line! It certainly has at least relative existence, Ne. in comparison to 
other kinds, e.g. in contrastto the plane. 

lt T s I ike this: If we shoot off a long thin arrow or a tiny bullet at a black spot from a distance, 
what we do is to bring a line in relation to the spot. 

And when we tether a great balloon with a long rope, is it any different? Or when we con- 
nect an exchange with substations by means of wires? 

There certainly are lines, as contrasted with planes and solids. And line is many, many 
other things! Conducted current. Thought . 2 Pathway. Assault. Sword, stab, arrow, ray. 
A knife’s edge, Scaffolding. And that joiner of all form, the plumbline. 
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1933/1 4 : Deep in the woods. 
Coloured paste on paper. 32x42*6. 



Tonal range used to lighten or darken within a 
limited colour range. Avoidance of sharp contrast 
'within the neutrality of the twilit middle region'. 



Tonality 

The range from light to dark moves up and down between the poles of white and black, (n 
nature white can probably claim the advantage in spontaneous activity. All things are en- 
livened by absorbing appropriate volumes of this luminosity, more or less of it, differen- 
tiated in keeping with their light requirements. 

The force of light is extremely aggressive in nature. It spares nothing and may here and 
there be so strong as to cause trouble. 

There are, however, certain measures to ward off light, measures armed with defensive 
energy. The superior activity issuing from the white pole, while valid in nature, must not 
mislead us into a one-sided view. Here too struggle is inevitable, for of itself white is 
nothing. It becomes a force only in its effects stemming from contrast. Actually, we do not 
merely meet the given dark with bright energy, but the given light with dark energy as well. 




It depends on the substrate, and since this is quite often white -a sheet of white paper or a 
white wall - it is blackthat we work with on a white substrate. Something happens that in- 
volves black. We work with black. 

If, on the other hand, the substrate is black- as in the case of a blackboard or a slate - our 
‘natural 1 medium becomes white. 

If, lastly, the ground is a neutral grey, black and white could both be used successfully as 
media; for the neutral ground is equidistant from both poles and inimical to both. 



The given white constitutes light per se. Initially, nothing disputes its sway, and the 
whole is devoid of movement, without a trace of life. It now becomes a matter of bring- 
ing black upon the scene and throwing down the gageof battle. The inchoat^preponder- 
ance of light must be challenged. 

We are struck equally by the non-descript impotence of a black surface. It is un- 
marred by light of any intensity, strong or weak, in such a case, we naturally ally our- 
selves with white and avail ourselves of its brand of energy. 
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1 931 /y 5 : Classic coast. 
Oil on canvas. 81 x60. 


Unintermittent centra! 
figuration 60/46a 



Medium grey describes the situation of an outright stalemate in a black-and-white contest. 
It is as deadly to figuration as are pure black and pure white. Hence what must be mar- 
shalled in such a case is a dynamic exercise that heaves to and fro, and in the process we 
must help ourselves vigorously from both poles. 

Aggressive and defensive forces therefore come Into play for us, in turn or side by side. 
We cannot escape the challenge of a vital issue somewhere between the two poles. 

To this end we must have at our disposal the whole scale of gradations, from top to 
bottom. 


li 

j* 

[: 

* 

t 

4 , 

& White basis 

\! ?/ Normal basis 

*!> Norma] basis 

( Y 

V 

A 


Black peak 
White peak 


Normal basis 
Normal basis 
Black basis 




t 


White peak 
Normal basis 
Interpose normal distance 
Grey basis 

Interpose normal distance 


Black peak 1 
Black peak 2 
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The first thing to concern us is th & great wealth of tonal values between the two poles. 
Ascending from the abyss to the source of light, we are assailed by a sense of the un- 
matched grandeur and breadth of enhancement from pole to pole. A darksome subter- 
ranean rumbling below, a shadowy blurring in the middle, as though we were underwater, 
and the hissing edge of superlight above. The impact of such a progression is memorable; 
and when indeed we speed the upward and downward movement in time, the resulting 
impressions can be compared only with the swell and ebb of a raging storm. In such a 
rise and fall, who could be mindful of individual tones, except for the glaringly discrepant 
poles? 


Tonal scales Figuration example with normal basis: white, grey, 

black. 

Movement and counter-movement. 60/47. 


1 


With continuous repetition of this contrasting to and fro movement, we may slow down 
the pace and become more aware, en route , of the twilight middle. To gain a better taste of 
this neutral zone, we may in time cease to extend our vertical rambles ail the way to the 
awesome poles. As our swings approach the normal, they are likely to focus on the un- 
certainly lit middle region ; and in time we shall come to a first tentative halt, here, about 
the middle. 


N^normal White basis 

Grey basis 
Black basis 



1 929/2 : Architecture in the east . 
Watercolour. 24-3x31 -3. 




o 
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1 930/ AE 2: Prospect, 

Air brush, pen-and-ink and coloured crayon, 
42*1 X52-1. 
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White 
5 miles 

above the middle 
Middle 

5 miies 

Black 

i 

\ 


Pricking our ears upwards, we hear the white hiss in the distance, which we estimate at 
five miles. Hearkening down below, we perceive a muffled thundering in the depths, the 
distance of which we also put at five miles. [1] 

Next other points pique our curiosity. We move up a bit, to assess the new effect. At this 
new point above the middle the sound of white has grown much louder, while black has 
slipped backto half-strength, a very low sound indeed. This is the point at which the effect 
of white is doubled while that of black is halved. [2] 



The distances are in inverse proportion to the effect. When the distances from white and 
black are as 1 :2, the effects of white and black are as 2:1. There are a great many points 
along the entire length, and it would be infinitely laborious to examine each of them as to the 
degreeto which they are influenced by white and black. Even if that were possible, our sole 
gain would be a contradiction. We should be calculating something that works only in 
swift movement; and calculations would thus be impracticable. 



1 
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Examples of form-creation : 

[t] Movement between black and white along a 
twelve-point scale. A classroom exercise which 
Klee added to his own work in Portfolio 40/1-30. 

[2] Black-and-white scale with mixture proportions. 
9/53 a. 




White 

10W 

9 W IB 

8 W 2 B 

7 W 3 B 

6 W 4 B 

5 W 5 B 

grey 

4 W 6 B 

3 W 7 B 

2 W 8 B 

1 W 9 B 

0 W 10 B 

Black 
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The natural unarticuiated crescendo or diminuendo must be exchanged for an articula- 
tion of the up and down, for a ladder or scale. We thus obtain distinguishable points of 
special appearance. In so doing, we should keep the points far enough apart, while the 
tonal intervals should be the samethroughout. 



12 gradation marks 


Then, at mark a) 


At mark d) there would be this 
numerical picture: 


the distance to white — 0 

the distance to black =10 

the Influence of white = 10 

the influence of black — 0 

hence the mixing proportion forthe 
tonal value =10 

parts white, no parts black. 

distance to white = 3 

influence of white — 7 

distance to black = 7 

influence of black =3 


hence mix 7 parts white 
and 3 parts black. 


In this way the mixing proportions may be calculated for each gradation, the mixtures pre- 
pared in eleven pots and each result painted against its mark, which would result in a very 
precise picture of a tonal scale (p.317). 
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[1] Representation with figures. 

[2] Emphasised direction. 

[3] Example done in tonal gradations. 
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> J/Wj 

1 white 

2 lightest grey 

3 light grey 

4 grey above middle 

5 grey (middle) 

6 grey below middle 

7 dark grey 

8 darkest grey 

9 black 
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Tonal scale 
Blend 

proportions of white 
proportions of biack 

Difference 

always 

2 

always 
equal 
in size 



Another practical method for creating a scale of tonal nuances is the following, which 
utilises only black, on a given background of white, which it fights with growing intensity, 
step by step, This requires the application of translucent pigments (glaze), unlike the 
preceding method, which naturally used opaque pigments. 


White, in other words, is ever-present and must be crowded out step by step. 
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White peak 


Figuration example, p.318: Normal and abnormal on 
the basis of normal grey and progressively refined 
gradation. 60/45a. 


Our pigment is a translucent black in a dilution of 1 to 10. We cover the entire surface with 
this solution, except the single blackless white stage. When this application has tho- 
roughly dried, we continuethe manoeuvre, each time skipping onefurther stage. 



Normal grey base 

Centre 

Black peak 
White peak 


Centre 
Black base 


Normal white base 


Centre 


Black peak 


Black content 


In this fashion we obtain a rising blackout scale. At every stage in this scheme we are able 
to determine the proportion of black, beginning with zero and proceeding by tenths to 
ten. 



The intensity of black 
i ncreases from top to bottom 
until the deepest black has been 
reached. 
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1 923/242 : North Sea picture . 
Watercolour, 24-7 X31 *5, 


Linear representation of a tonal scale with 9 dividing lines 
Simple articulated range from black to white in and step-by-step indication of the content of black 

10 steps (11 dividing lines). and white. 

Cf. exercise of 8 January, p.327, An example from one of Klee’s lessons. 


White content 














I 


1 


1 923/25 : Magic theatre. 

India ink and watercolour. 33-7 X22-6. 




1932/N5: Technical exercises. 

Oil on ungrounded cotton. 7x30-5, 


The grey point in relation to black-white contrast. 8/21. 


White above 



White line 


Grey middle 



Grey line 


Black below 


i Blackline 

# 










Why white above? 

Why black below? 

The problem of top and bottom, considered at the centre of the earth. 
Infinite number and infinite subdivision of nuances from blackto white. 
Nuances not effective in pointform. 









1 921 /B3 : Coo I dry garden . 
Watercolour edged In tinfoil. 
24X30-5. 




Amiable character 
of the balance 
(extremes keep at 
a respectful distance). 

Practical exercise: 

Tonal scale (in 11 steps) 
by two methods, 
blending and glazing. 8/22a. 


Blending 

1 White contrast 

2 Black contrast 

3 Balance (medium grey) 

Proceeding from 3, grey 
a Grey upwards 
b Grey downwards 
Moving in jerks. 

8/23. 


Appearance of the work, 
first exercise 


j 


Essence of the work, 
first exercise 



i 

i 

Glazing 

! (white given). 1 

, 8/23 a. 


1 For the glazing approach to black layer Enhancement required 

cumulation, seethefollowing pages. (why?) 
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Density progression 
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Note: This progression 
(based on an internal series 
of integers) yields a regular 
scale from the basetothetarget 
degree of density (black). 42/33. 
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I proposed two methods for plotting such scales, one of them rather complex but precise, 
the other simple but imprecise. With the second method there was trouble In attaining the 
deepest black. Enhancement or decrease of brightness grew attenuated step by step. 
The other, somewhatcumbersome, blending method would have avoided this difficulty. 

Well then, when we take a closer look at this second method, we perceive beyond any 
doubt a constant over-all increase in the proportion of black as we progress with the 
series 1 2345678910. 

Close up, however - i.e. when we compare any one stage with the one immediately pre- 
ceding - we soon appreciate the special character of the enhancement. 

The first stage of black is univalent = 1 

The second is bivalent — 2 

The difference (from 1 to 2) is — 1. 

The difference from the second stage of black to the third, from 2 to 3, is once again = 1 , 
in the overall perspective. 



Thus this absolute difference of one (subtraction method), when measured on the basis 
of the prior stage (division method), actually means less and less and keeps on declining 
from an initial value of one to one-ninth. 

In other words, the proportion of black increases absolutely, but at a relatively declining 
rate. It takes a good deal of time to reach the deepest black, at which point not even the 
tiniestfurther perceptible increase is possible. 


In the practical application of this method, however, this deepest black could scarcely be 
attained and the enhancement grew less and less perceptible. In terms of precision - 
i.e. when regular intervals from white to black were wanted - this was a great disadvan- 
tage, in rather startling contrastto the first step, from 0 to 1. 

Here too the absolute difference seemed a harmless equivalent of one. The relative 
difference, however - one divided by the proportion of black in the preceding stage of 
zero-yields 1 divided byO, or infinity. 

Thus our black progression begins with an infinite step, followed by a step of the d iffer- 
> Crossed out: step. ence value of 1 . This constitutes an immense contrast. 1 

Although all this seems rather dubious, the method is quite serviceable over-alf, for in the 
first place we do not always proceed by even intervals, in the second place we do not 
always want to go all the way to the deepest black and in the third place we may enhance 
the various stages at will as we go along. 



But in. terms of precision, ‘scientifically’ speaking, the blending method ([1], p.341) is Relatively declining rate of black increase 
more serviceable. It is not one-sidedly oriented towards the black direction, but at the Relatively declining rate of white increase 
same time also runs from bottom to top, and is based on a medium grey. Progressive ‘black’ error 

Balance 

Progressive ‘white’ error. 9/61 a. 


In this new table [2], I have entered the figures for the relative increase in black on the in- 
terval lines at the Jeft. On the right are the corresponding figures for the relative increase 
in white, in the direction from bottom to top. 

The black increase (left) declines from top to bottom and is opposed (right) by the de- 
clining rate of white increase from bottom to top. 

When the relative difference in black at one of the interval lines is especially weak, e.g. be- 
tween I and k, the relative increase in white at the same interval is especially strong. Thus 
the respective errors cancel out. 





[1] Blending method 
White 

White proportions/ 
Black proportions 
Black 



[2] Relative 
increase in black 
and white 
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We note that there is complete balance; and if we now look back briefly at the black 

method, 1 we will realise how one-sided it is. 1 p.335. Second method, Black layer cumulation. 


A decline in the difference between adjoining blacks I 

is not balanced by any increase in the difference between whites, f 
There is always the same given amount of white. 

It is a moot point whether the scale proceeds at even intervals between white and black or 
whether there is a concurrent submovement within the progressive order. It is of no im- 
portance in the sphere of articulation, which I should now like to link to the black-and- 
white methods. 


Aft he centre, however, 

around grey stage f, 

where the errors are of medium grade, 

the equilibrium 

is also of intermediate character. 


: i 
jjj 


I 
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1932/v Above and below. 
Black-and-white watercolour. 36 x48'5 
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‘Artfully ordered movement, reminiscent of the 
structured division of tones we find in musical 
scales. 1 

Detail from: 1921 /69: Fugue in red. 

Watercolour. 24*5 X37. Cf. Volume 1 , p.490. 


The natural state of a movement from white to black-to revert once more to this subject- 
is unarticulated rather than unordered. It is ordered in contrast to chaos, when light and 
dark are not yet sundered. It is ordered in the natural sense of a fine flow from one pole to 
the other. This (movement) range of tension is of infinite subtlety. The particles closest to 
one another are scarcely distinct. It is not possible to orient oneself definitely. A locale 
cannot be sharply fixed (confirmed), everything solid is gently but surely swept along by 
the flow, the fine current. 

The naturalistic movement from white to black constitutes the finest ordering of move- 
ment. The main loci may be approximately determined as near-white, near-black and 
neutral grey regions. More is not possible. 


A Chaos (disorder) 

B Order a) natural b) artificial 
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Notes to p.349; 

[1] Standing, gilding, striding, leaping In linear 
representation. 

[2] Standing, gliding, striding, leaping in tonal 
representation. 

Articulated movement with movement differentials 
in the tonal region. 

Figuration example from Klee's lectures. 46/28. 

Cf. Transition from leaping Into striding and gliding, 
p .351 . 


1 921 /8B : Crystaf gradation . 
Watercolour. 24-5x31*5. 
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[ 1 ] Standing 
Gliding 

Striding, small strides 
large strides 
Leaping in small strides 
Leaping in jumps 

Gliding is soft (fluid, gaseous) 
Striding is firm 1 
Leaping is hard j ( solid ) 


First step from general to special methodology on the basis of the concepts : . ; 

a Limitation ‘ 

b Discontinuity ; 7 • ■ 7 

c Regrouping, disproportion 

Limitation without regrouping follows the dimensions of the general order in discon- 
tinuous gliding. 


[2] Standing j 

Gliding 

Striding | ;: 

Leaping j 

in tonal representation 

| 

I 

* 

1 
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Transition from leaping 
to striding and gliding 60/13 
A with defined limits 
B with vague limits 

1 White 

2 Lightest grey 

3 Light grey 

4 Grey 

5 Dark grey 

6 Darkest grey 

7 Black 


Large leaps Defined limits 

Mediated leaps 

Mediation enriched 

Closeto striding 

Striding 

1* 

2i 

3i 

4± 

5i 

6i 


Leaping 
Large leaps 
Leaping 
Mediated leaps 
Intermediate leaping 
and striding 
Striding 
Gliding 


Vague limits 

Vague limits 

Defined limits 
Vague limits 




-A 

tl/1 5 1 | H<. 

V 

I Af.ft 

i 

Waw 




A 

T 







vv 

.J 


yidj< ty, Ttoihu itfi. vviujU-hi %»Ajl X<Ur 

Y' WM* fUuk. 



JjA>-k^c.l fa/riil-fto. 




iiXUtMl 
^ j/Wk 





Both cases are a gradation 
of gradations 

A) hard gradation 

B) soft gradation 


^ ^Lrf" yMap (fl i 



Our need for orientation is expressed in a division and fixation into straight lines, precisely 
located; and this is done at the cost of reducing the wealth of possible nuances. Indeed, 
it was these many fine gradations that confused us, as all that is natural starts out by 
baffling our insight, until, at some point, we reach the reassurance of an orientation. 

A scale in itself is already something artful, a synthetically frozen movement. Its inherent 
crudeness clarifies. Every component line may be firmly related to the poles. We always 
know where we are and how we got there, 

But of course, movement based on natural law may have been perceived with the ear 
rather than the eye. It may have been like the natural rise and fall of sound, the swelling 
and ebbing roar of a hurricane. In such an eventuality, artfully ordered movement may be 
reminiscent of the stringing together of sounds, as in the unique case of musical scales, 1 



1 Manuscript note: 

‘Subjects : measurability, weighabllity, extension, 
density, expansion, elasticity (inelastic expansion). 



1030/s 2: Tympanum-organ. 

Oil and watercolour on paper on cardboard. 
31x40-5. 


Noticeable thresholds may tend to form at the point of incipient movement. Suitable 
methods for preventing this are progression in dimensions and progression in value 
sequence. 


Integers ‘progressively 1 pushed back 11 points. 
Integers regularly pushed back 11 points. 
60/90 and 90a. 
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1 Cf. scale representation [2], p.341. 


The repetitive element characteristic of structures is, in this process, the concept of en- 
hancement or dwindling, occurring again at every stage . 1 




4 


; t 1 




I 

i 

abcdefghikl ; 

b>a c>b d>c etc., relating to content of black. jj 

a>b b>c c>d etc., relating to content of white. || 


The concept of ‘larger’ is repeated: Wherever, within a major movement, there is a con- 
current minor movement, we are once again dealing with a repeating element. 


The value differential between aandb 

is largerthan between b and c 

The value differential between b and c 

is largerthan between candd 
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We now pass to higher articulation in the tonal sphere; and this, as we know, lifts us above 
structure as such; but since a scale is a special case of structure, we also rise above 
scale as such; for in order to display an aspect of higher articulation, the arrangement of 
tonal values must undergo comprehensive change. To rise but a little bit at the outset, I 
propose that we take the simplest case. Let us cut the scale Into two parts, in such a way 
that the dividing point will leap to the eye. 


1. Simplest case of higher articulation. 


1 ; 




\i 


Figuration example of the next higher stage of 
articulation. 


Balance between two progressions. 
60 / 117 . 


(j/LuS j tuA K oyat J/W* 


tt— ' 



t w (• W 5 w 

— -1 — r~H- — * — t 


3 


W 



Analysis 

White 


J-r-7 — I 1 




Black 



To and fro (on the basis of grey). 


Black-and-white shuttle progression. 60/107. 


Analysis: 


Execution, 





Note: 

This must overlie grey. 
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1 932/ V 1 2 : Unravel! in g ball of wool. 
Black-and-white watercolour. 


In this case, the split between the two main parts must naturally fall at a) and I), where 
white and black clash sharply, whereas only small increases or decreases occur step by 
step within the two parts. 



Beyond this simplest case, we are led to the broadest scope for combinations. 
359 
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Progression of the series of integers, 
46/14. 


On a white base. 

Sole active medium : Black. 
60/106. 


On a black base. 

Sole active medium : White. 

(Note: Intervals must also increase 
progressively) 60/105. 










Psychological aspects: Major contrast juxtaposed lends vigorous expression; but when 
contrast is mediated, the elements tend to drift apart and expression becomes less vig- 
orous. Large leaps bespeak greater energy than half-leaps. Minor contrast lends less 
vigorous expression even in juxtaposition. Enrichment and relaxation soften minor 
contrast, when it is mediated. 60/24 and 24/1. 



Sense 


Representation 

White. Scale towards biack. 


Sense 


Representation 

White. Scale by way of black 

backtowards white. 


Sense 

Representation 

Black. Scaletowards white, 

grey, black. 

Scaletowards white. 




1929/c 10: Boat, landing. 

Tempera on canvas. 

Higher articulation combined with structural and 
individual articulation In a freely formed example. 
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Figuration example with structural and Individual 
articulation, in part with discontinuous and 
differential structural articulation. 

Cf. form-giving example 3, p.365: 'Higher articulation 
combined with structural and Individual articulation. 1 
Examples, p.374: ‘With discontinuous and 
differential structural articulation.' 

Figuration example 40/28, p.349: ‘Standing, gliding, 
striding, leaping' in tonal representation. 


This figuration example from Klee’s lessons Is the 
work ot a Bauhaus student and was added by Klee to 
supplement his own work in portfolio 46/1-30. 







1930/e 3: Rhythmics. 
Oil on jute. 69x50. 
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Changes in tonal values, irrespective of 
dimensional movement. 42/20. 


Note! Value enhancement towards 
the centre slowed by 
recalculation from the centre 
towards the outside. 


64 32 16 8 

near-white medium-grey dark grey rather dark 
( somewhat darker) grey 

32 16 8 4 

medium grey dark grey rather dark very deep 

0 . 
jW wu 

i ■ — — 
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grey blackish grey a 

16 8 4 2 

dark grey rather dark very deep near-black 

grey blackish grey 

8 4 2 1 

rather dark very deep near-black full-black 
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Cf. Use of measure and weight, Volume 1, p.220. 
Weight structure in two dimensions, Volume 1 , 
p.223. 

Measure, weight and their movements, Volume 1 , 
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p.235. 

Succession, or the temporal function of a picture. 
Movement as action and form, Volume 1, p.369; also 
the following pages: Volume 1, p.371, ‘Product Fig.1’, 
p.375, ‘Product Fig.1’, both with tonal data. 
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W = White 
S =black 
G =grey 
Sg =darkgrey 
Wg = light grey 


i 


w 

7 


IF’ 
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Designs for tonal patterns. 

[1] Planar black-white pattern wun grey at the centre. 
60/101. 

[2] Tonal pattern at fixed dimensions (glaze finish). 
60/121/1. 




l M 

oJr 

lighted 

darkest 

grey 

grey 

grey 


grey 

white 

block 

black 

dark 

light 


grey 

grey 
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1925/x 6: Ancient chord. 
Oil on cardboard. 38 x35. 


Unidirectional movement. 60/87. 
8x8=64. 



1 w = white 

2 wgr = lightest grey 

3 hgr = light grey 

4 mgr= medium grey 

5 dgr = dark grey 

6 sgr = darkest grey 

7 sch = black 


W k'-vr* 

X li/Si. 

l ^ ' , r ft< r 
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4. New case with discontinuous 
structural articulation. 


tywUtx / ./ff M .c/iL^/ — / 

S/Ixau. cltu'fot** %*s<yie£‘ 



l ^et, e, jut'll td MIA 

lytoWMwiffm- jftforto tyktueC j Vffk 9^^l J&*<§ 

z*j? la ) 


tttoctuhJtf Sw^iwcfut $fr*l (tfJktlyuZn. ^clui&S 

&m<A% 4c*o ■fibllu* ju, faipseJ^i 


5. With discontinuous and 
differential structural articulation. 
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The legends are transcribed in print on the opposite 
page. 


4. 


f f f f f f f 


abcdefghikl 


f f f f f f f 


uniform grey whole scale from blackto white uniform grey 

higher 

articulation on the whole superstructural 

low 

articulation unstructured scale structure unstructured 


symbol: 

realisation analogous 
to thethird example. 



5. a a a a a abcdef 


a I a I a I a I a I fghikl I I I I I 


white 


from white 
to grey 


polar black- from grey black 

white alternation to black 


articulation superstructural in the larger sense 


unstructured scale structure 


contrast 

alternation 

structure 


scale unstructured 

structure 


Realisation analogous to the earlier examples. 
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1925/v 1 : Still life with fragments. 

Oil and watercolour on cardboard. 47 x 76-5. 





l 
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In music, accordingly, the quarter-tone scale or the ‘chromatic’ half-tone scale would be 
closer to natural differences in pitch than the more artificial major and minor scales. If we 
had but time to deal with this aspect at greater length, this casual aspect might afford 
special insight into the sphere of musical style. 

But let us now stick to our subject and consider the various cases of exact articulation. 
We may at once establish with certainty that scales, whether divided into small intervals 
or large, of equal size or sub-divided, all belong to the sphere of structural articulation. 


Exercise: 

a White is the standard and remains 

Contrast: black 


Equilibrium through tonality. 
Two pertinent instances: 

the standard. 

b White does not remain the standard. 

Contrast: white 


8/26a. 

In a) the units do nottouch. 

Isolated forces, 

staccato 

In b) the units touch 

Linked forces, 

legato 



b) legato 

i scale from black to white 
white ego 

i scale from black to white 
of unemphasised extraordinary character 


i scale from grey to black 
white 

i scale from grey to black 


legato 

ego 

extraordinary 

emphasised 

legato 


4 / 
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Examples. 60/16a, 
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1 930/s 8 : £/eyaf/on o/ a casf/e. 
Stencil drawing. 39 x49. 


Direct major contrast: 


Indirect major contrast: 


Direct minor contrast: 


Indirect minor contrast: 


Upper minor contrast (direct): 


Upper minor contrast(in direct) : 


Lower minor contrast (direct) : 


Lower minor contrast (indirect) : 




5 ^**' 




flAww-j{ Mw$1py~>sS * 
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1 927/k 1 : Fish people. 

Oil and tempera on plaster and oil-grounded canvas 
on cardboard on wood. 32x55. 


Normal and abnormal 1 


1 Normal ancJ abnormal movement: 

Movement is measureable by the standard of 
immobility. Alternation In the tonal sphere from 
structurelessness to articulate structure, 60/98. 



One might further include the element of natural movement in the combination, which 
would add to the concepts already present the subarticulate concept of unstructured 
movement and which would also enrich Individual articulation correspondingly, 

6. Unstructured solidity, 

2 Crossed out: 'unstructured movement 1 . unstructured fluidity, 2 

ordinary structures, 
scale structures. 

Please draw no wrong conclusions from the symmetrical arrangement of these schemes - 
as though one could not manage very well without them. The reverse would be better - 
such strict symmetry should be avoided, precisely because It is rigid in character. In gen- 
eral, these examples have only specific (theoretical) meaning, serving to clarify insight 
by way of orderly orientation. They touch upon and open up many elements of the creative 
armamentarium, but that does not mean that they breathe that deeper life that stems only 
from innerinspiration. 

Yet we must deaf with them, aware that we are not getting to the heart of the matter, merely 
remaining at the level of organising our pictorial means, while touching the level of 
articulation. 
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Basic distinction : 

1. Ail scales are structural articulations 
(dividual and repeatable). 

2. Character of natural articulation: 'Uri structured 
movement’ as part of an individual articulation. 

The juxtaposition of the two illustrations shows 
the differences by full-fledged examples. 

1921/89: Red nuances. Watercolour: 

Use of tonal scale with structural articulation. 

1921 : Fish. Watercolour: 

Natural articulation as part of individual higher 
figuration. 

Rigid tonal scale articulation is subordinate to the 
higher individual figuration of the work. 

‘Unstructured movement' may be understood In 
simple terms as moving natural form articulation, 
with tonal scale articulation elements partly included. 



1 921 fun umbered :Fish, 
Watercolour. 21 7x10. 
C[, note in appendix. 
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‘Shaping the black arrow. 

‘It consists In enhanced energy development from 
the given or existential or present white in the 
direction of the Inclpiently active or impending black. 
Why notthe other way round? 

‘Answer: The accent lies on the minor particularity 
as againstthe major generality. The latter is 
existential and familiar in effect, the former 
unwonted and active. And the arrow files In the 
direction of action. 

‘This extraordinary burgeoning of force (in the 
productive sense) or ot energy consumption (in the 
negative sense) overrides everything else in respect 
of the direction of movement.' 
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In all this, the level of the elementary creative process must be kept tacitly in mind. From 
that point of view, I should be playing fast and loose with all the gradations from blackto 
white only at the cost of violating the canon of inner necessity. What I should really be 
doing in this respect is to differentiate volume and alternation of tonal nuances from case 
to case. 


Let me give a few further practical hints along these lines. Every viable problem solution 
in the sphere of tonality is in some measure linked to the two contrasting poles, black and 
white. Even when they are not directly involved but merely allow their forces to feed into 
the sections relating to them, they investthe interplay of these forces within the black-and- 
white scale with afeeling of tension. 


j 
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1 925/ w 3 : Monsieur Perlensch wein . 
Watercolour with air brush. 51-5 X35-5. 


The character of an action is determined by the degree of black-and-white participation 
whether direct or vicarious, and by the various intermediate degrees of direct or indirect 
participation in the whole of the to and fro. This character ranges from a quiet wafting rise 
and fall, guided by tenuous threads from the poles - a thoroughly tranquil state of affairs, 
so to speak-all the wayto open struggle, in which the poles leap in in person. 


) 


60/91. 

Another form of progressive 
gradation. 

Peakl 


Base 11 



A wide range from pofe to pole invests an action with deep inspiration and expiration 
capable of being modified all the wayto hard-breathing wrestling. A narrow range throttles 
down the breath to a mere shallow sotto voce. It is reduced to a mere whisper roundabout 
the grey. Or one rises above this level to the violins - or sinks below it to the cellos. For 
those who are unfamiliar with musical terminology, I can put it differently. 


White peak 


Deep fall 

Normal grey base 
Action commences 


Black peak 

Figuration example 60/45. 





A. Wide range; 
the blacklow and white high 
visibly intervening in the action, 
This wide swing of the pendulum 
from black to white 
lends force to the action. 


Within a wide range, the dramatic 
character moves in steps from remote 
control by the poles 


all the way to open 
struggle, the sharp 
clash of extremes. 



1925/3: Moun tains in winter . 
Watercolour with air brush.28 x37, 


KfcllAVfart 







1930/s 4: Has head, hand , foot and heart. 
Watercolour and pen-and-ink on cotton. 41 *5 X 29. 
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B. Narrow range 


White 


Narrow range 
(round aboutgrey) 


Black 


Struggle within 
a narrow range. 


1939/CD 12 : Diagram of a fight. 

Grease crayon on black-grounded paper. 
27-5X27-5. 

‘This character ranges from a quiet wafting rise and 
fall, guided by tenuous threads from the poles - a 
thoroughly tranquil state of affairs, so to speak- 
all the way to open struggle, in which the poles 
leap in In person.’ 


1 


Reserved action 
within 

a narrow range. 











1 924/1 5 : Physiognomic crystallisation. 
Oil on muslin on cardboard. 41 -8x51 -4. 


iiMPiP 


Black does not appear on the scene, allowing itself to be represented by grey. Here again, 
there are different types of action between grey and white. 


White allows Itself to be represented by grey. 


I 


White 

Narrow range, 

displaced towards the upper region. 
Black 



4 

\ 



White 


i 


Narrow range, 
displaced downwards. 



Black 



1 


2 


3 



{pit 



Exercises, 1 General scales, tonal 
8/29. or colour-complementary 

A rhythmic linear example. 
A dividual example, 2 
An individual example. 
Unidimensional or 
two-dimensional plan. 


| both combined. 


1 Cf. exercises, p.403. 

2 A divisible example, thestructure of which is 
repeatable ad libitum . 
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A 


5 


6 


[1] 1922/79: Separation at eventide. 
Watercolour, 33*5 x23 5. 

[2] 1 932 /v 1 7 : Helical flowers I. 
Black-and-white watercolour. 

[3] 1 930/ xl 0 : Polyphonic setting for white. 
Watercolour. 33x24. 

[4] 1 929/ A E 7 : Momen turn . 

Watercolour. 25*8x25. 

[5] 1932/13: Toxin . 

Watercolour. 61*3x48*7. 

[6] 1 929/ nl : Monument in the fruit land. 
Watercolour, 46 X3O-0. 


1 Combined forme In format: [2 and 3]. 

2 Compositeform: [4 and 5], 

8 Transverse shift. 

Interpenetration, mutual intrusion (transparency): 
[4, 5 and 6]. 

Cf. following illustrations In Volume 1 : [1] p.11 ; 

[2] p.370; [3] p.374. 


OH / k' v ' C/ 


Elementary forms and their interior (norms), threads, nodes. 
Elementary forms in format (normal). 

Combined forms in format. 1 
Composite form (the species). 3 
Transverse shift. 3 
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1 Black 

2 Almost black 

3 Extremely dark grey 

4 Very dark grey 

5 

6 Dark grey 

7 


8 

Darkened medium grey 

13 


9 

Middle grey 

14 


10 


15 


11 


16 

Almost white 

12 

Light grey 

17 

White 


Shifted centre of gravity. 17/103a. 






Ui&A'WWt 

\*w>s 






400 


Shifted centre of gravity. 17/103a. 


r 

1 

Originally all the fields were equal in.size and weight (energy content), Because of mpver 
ment, only one field remains normal, the smallest one; all the others have grown by 
two-dimensional progressive movement ;; 




With expansion, the energy content declines, grows attenuated, in inverse proportion to 
the content. Conversely, energy rises as content declines. The strongest force balances 
the smallest figure, IQ. In it lies the centre of gravity. The diagonal cross does not inter- 
sect in this field, hence has been shifted. 



We have at most 16 units 
then 12 
then 9 
then 8 
6 
4 
3 
2 

Cf. scheme on p.403, executed with tonal values. and lastly 1 


Against a white norm, black is the strongest 
force as 1 = black 
17— white 
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1 930/y 1 : House, Interior and exterior. 
Watercolour. 30*4x24. 


e 


i 


Reversal of the black-and-white scale in the example 
Shifted centre of gravity, 17/103 a, p,400, yields 
approximately the two-dimensional progressive 
movement In the 1930 watercolour: House, inside and 
out. 


E 


As a freely created work, this watercolour is 
enriched beyond the progressive movement, by 
transparent interpenetration. 







Major, minor in circular array, 60/39, 
Ma = major (majority). 

Major: Light grey, grey, dark grey. 

Ml = mlnor (minority). 

Minor: Black and white. 

Cf. Centrally irradiated growth, p,129. 


i 

I 


Illustration on p.406: 

Tonal representation of a regular 
cube of the first section 
(as transparency). 

Measurement by excess of white. 34/17. 

i 



Over the entire representational plane ABCD, two tonal values must be considered, for 

two cube surfaces at a time coincide (grouped side by side). Since the near frontal aspect 

applies in every case, its white value = + 16 combines with other values, 

frontal rear (zero) 

horizontal bottom (+16 to +2) 

horizontal top (+16 to +2) 

vertical left (+16 to +2) 

vertical right (+16 to +2) 


Each time the ‘two values 1 coinciding at a given place are added and the sum divided 
by two, the result being a unit or average value, the character of which may be looked up 
in the table. For example, frontal rear=zero or middle grey Is modified by frontal near 


etc. 


(+16 or white) towards +8=light grey. 
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1935/p 19: Briar. 
Watercolour. 22 x31. 
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1937/p 1 : Nocturnal landscape. 

Coloured grease crayon on black-grounded paper. 



Appendix 


Notes 



Page 44 

Random experimentation will yield a general picture 
of oscillation effects by their structure and dynamics. 
The oscillation effects are produced by sounds and 
frequencies In the acoustic realm. The picture shown 
on p.44 was produced by this new method of 
oscillating crystals. The ingredients are an 
oeclilatlng crystal, a steel plate and quartz sand, and 
a stimulus Impulse is required. 

Cf. Hans Jenny: Kymatik. Wellen und Schwingungen 
mit ihrer Struktur und Dynamik. Cymatics . The 
structure and dynamics of waves and vibrations. 

Textin German and English. Basillus Press, 

Basle, 1967. 

Paul Klee's text refers to Traits d’Acoustique by 
E. F. F. Chladnl, Paris, 1802. Dr. Hans Jenny, 
kymatics researcher, states that Kiee's formulation 
applies fully today to the actuality of oscillation 
effects : 

‘First, In other words, the vibratory impulse, the will 
or need for living action, then the transformation into 
a material event, and lastly its visible expression in 
theform of newly arranged material. We are the 
connecting links, we constitutethe will for 
expression, while matter Is the mediator and the 
sand figures are the uitimateformai end product. 

The main ingredients are matter and oscillation, it is 
as though matter were being fertilized, being 
Invested with a kind of life of its own under this 
compulsion. The sand is a kind of index, an outer 
and subsidiary layer.’ 

Hans Jenny published an article In the Swiss 
monthly Du, Volume 29, June 1969, entitled 
‘Kymatika. Wellenphanomene und 
SchwIngungsefTekte’, which throws much light on 
Klee's concepts of ‘structure’, ‘articulation’ and 
‘rhythmics', as well as on his Urwege zur Form 
(5/1-70) and the contrast doublet Statik und Dynamik 
(45/1-165). 

Paae 117 

Cf, the complete text of 'Retrospect of the last 
Weimar preliminary course of the winter of 1924/25’ 
(8/10), introduction, p.47. 

In this connexion, cf. also the ‘Retrospect’ of 12 
November, 1926(8/7), reproduced on p.56of the 
Introduction and transcribed on p,149, as well as the 
‘Retrospect’ of March 1927 (8/4 and 8/4a), Items 1-9, 
the text of which willbefoundon pp.120 and 122. 


Page 145 

The processes of weight and measure and their 
movements, extension and contraction, 
schematically represented in the form-giving 
examples on pp.130~143 t are combined and 
assembled Into a higher unify In the oil painting 
1925/B 9 : Abstract in relation to a Powering tree. 


‘Movement course (genetic) from the Inside to the 
outside.’ 

The movements (and countermovements) 
represented purely analytically In the basic 
examples are to be thought of as conglomerate 
approaches to composition that overlap and 
supplement one another. To quote Klee: The reason 
is that I am unable to do what l should really like to 
do, discuss atone stroke a totality that comprises a 
very large number of all things (each In its place). 
Hence I must reconcile myself to the analytical 
methods.’ 

For the formal correlates, i.e.the square movements, 
cf. ‘Movements of the squarefrom normal to 
abnormal’, p.138; Dimension and weight and their 
movements', pp.140-143; and the form-giving 
example 42/1 a, p.141 : 

‘Unequal weight at unequal dimension. Assuming a 
square as the starting point, the conclusion Is that a 
progressive wrench has taken place, pushing out 
moreand more the oblongsthat were originally of 
the same size.' 

Form-giving example17/104a, p.137: ‘Extension 
dilutes energy. Conversely, contraction enhances 
energy.’ 

Form-giving example 17/1 03a, p.401. 

‘Originally all the fields were equal In size and 
welght(energy content). Because of movement, 
only one field remains normal,the smallest one; all 
the othera have grown by two-dimensional 
progressive movement. With expansion, the energy 
content declines, grows attenuated, In inverse 
proportion to the content level. Conversely, energy 
rises as content declines.’ 


In respect of pictorial content, cf. the text for 
figuration example 45/76, p,119. 

‘Essential flower data (the process of blooming). 
‘Approach to an open cross-section of a flower. 
Itself a living cross-Bection, a blossom opens up 
natural insight Into the cross-sectional plane. The 
special solemnity of the generative process (release 
of positive-negative tension, synthesis of dual 
components) finds special expression in colour 
specificity.’ 

Cf. ‘Stratification applied genetically’, p.125, 
‘Temporally growing (leads)*, p.127. 

These two examples may be meaningfully rethought 
in terms of square movements (l.e, changes in 
dimension and weight). 

Cf, further the text for ‘Approach, essence, 
semblance, dynamic forces’, p.149. 

A formulation by Martin Heidegger in Die Fr age nach 
der Technik, I960, strikingly characterises the 
abstract process; ‘The bloesom bursts forth Into 
bloom, into itself.’ 
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Page 169 

Here are passages Klee crossed out in manuscript 
(9/253,9/27,9/273): 

‘Relativity of elements of articulation : 

Articulation of the human body 
'a. seated. 

‘Initially the extremities, arms and legs, are irrelevant 
with respecttothe main sphere of the body as a 
whole. If absolutely necessary, man can survive 
without them.' 


> 


i 


‘He certainly cannot live without a head. Indeed, men 
are beheaded, when they are to be dispatched -the 
head, in other words, is the chief organ. Like the 
battlement of atower, It Is placed as high as possible, 
as the main guardhouse, as headquarters. And 
In order to keep a better overview, it Is mobile. This 
at once underlines the rola^the neck as a 
connecting link. 


‘So far we have head, trunk, neck. The trunk Is again 
subdivided Into a lower part, the abdomen, assigned 
primarily to the work of digestion, and an upper part, 
the thorax, primarily assigned to the circulation, 
especially the lesser circulation through the lungs. 

rr\ 


‘The higher the head is borne, the better the 
mainguard functions. Hence arrangement must be 
made for the whole body to stan d erect. 

‘This is accomplished by the musculature, in 
conjunction with the bones. The main support is 
provided by the spinal column andthe back muscles.’ 




‘Chest and pelvis ‘In between soft articulation ‘Shoulders and hips provldethe bearings for the 

as the main upper and lower components (the viscera).’ organs of movement, arms and legs. Anatomical 

of the trunk's skeleton, examples to follow later, so that we may get to the 

basket-shaped above, bowl-shaped below.' pictorial elements: dimensions, weight, quality.’ 


\CV , 


Page 291 

in calculating Radius 2, Klee Inadvertently wrote that 
§=0*8333 instead of, correctly, Jg=g=0*555; and 
in calculating Radius 1 he wrote 0*009, Instead of, 
correctly, 0*092. 

Page 297 

The method of the Golden Section was originated by 
Leonardo Pisano, 38/40: 

Add mechanically 

1 1 1+1t \2 1 +2—^ etc. 

1 2 1+2=3 2+3=5 etc. 81321 

13 : 21 =21 : 34 
21x21 =441 
34x13=442 


3 :5=5 : 8 

3X8=24 

5x5=25 


Page 354 

T ranscrlption of Sheet 39/57a. \ 

On the degree to which the expansion of nme points 
at regular Intervals on the tonal scale can be 
envisaged. 

Distinguish: 10 limiting lines - 9 points. 
Juxtaposition of the midpoints of regular and 
progressive segments. 


First row: 

1 White 

2 Lightest grey 

3 Normallightgrey 

4 Light medium grey 

5 Normal medium grey 


6 Dark medium grey 

7 Normal dark grey 

8 Darkest grey 

9 Black 


Second row: 

1 Very white 

2 Almost white 

3 Very light grey 7 

4 Towards light grey 8 Very dark grey 

5 Light medium grey 


6 Near normal medium grey 
(a bit deeper) 

Rather dark medium grey 


Third row: 

Regular white 

1 Outside 

2 Lightest grey 

3 Normallightgrey 

4 Light medium grey 

5 Normal medium grey 


6 Dark medium grey 

7 Normal dark grey 

8 Darkest grey 

9 Black 


Fourth row: 

White 

1 Outside 

2 Whitish 

3 Very light grey 

4 Towards normal light 
grey, a bit deeper 

5 Light medium grey 


6 Normal medium grey 

7 Dark medium grey 
A trace deeper 

B Rather dark grey 
9 Towards black 


Page 383 

No watercolour with the title Fish Is listed in the 
oeuvre list tor 1921. The present one Is probably 
Fish In the deep. 


Page 403 

Cf. the various solutionstothe exercises given: 
pp.312, 316, 321, 313, 339, 349, 356, 367, 371 , 373, 403. 
Cf. also the higher figuration examples from the 
pictorial work, p.398, Fige.1 , 2, and 3. 


List of works reproduced 


E= Estate 


Year/No. 

Title 

Technique 

Format 

Owner 

Page 

1896/E 

From the Eifenau 

Pencil drawing from a sketchbook 


Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

05 

1897/E 

Winter landscape on the River Aare 






near Berne 

Pencil 

10x13 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

B0 

1899/E 

A group of trees 

Oil on cardboard 

35X49 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

60 

1900/E 

Untitled ( Landscape on the River Aare) 

Oil on canvas 

Each part 






144X40 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

«« 

1905/24 

Garden scene, watering cans, a cat, a red 






chair , from nature 

Watercolour under glass 

14X18*5 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

16 

1900/E 

Scene in the Elfenau near Berne 

Oil on chalk-grounded paper 

33*5X24 5 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

67 

1909/62 

Weil-cared- for forest path, Wafdegg 






near Berne 

India Ink 

17*5X25*9 

Collection Rolf BUrgi, Belp/Berne 

304 

1909/42 

Deciduous forest, Egghofz near Berne 

Pen-and-ink 

26*5X15 

Collection Rolf BOrgi, Belp/Berne 

305 

1910/E 

Country lane with young trees, 1st version 

Etching 

15*2x21 *7 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

67 

1912/166 

Landscape, yellow horse and purple signpost 

Pastel on engraving paper 

15x18-5 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

fl7 

1915/245 

Overgrown houses 

Watercolour and tempera on chalk ground 

18-3X17-5 


212 

1916/35 

Milkwort and pansy 

Pen-and-ink 

15*5X23*7 

Oflentllche Kunstsammlung, Basle 

54 

1919/205 

Town R, 

Watercolour and tempera on structured plaster 






ground 

16*5X22 

Galerle Beyeler, Basle 

238 

1920/91 

Genie serving a small breakfast ( Angef 






fulfilling a wish) 

Lithograph with watercolour 

19*Bx 14-6 


100 

1920/99 

Man -fish -m an-ea t er 

Drawing 



170 

1021/166 

Plants In the field 11. Seven growths In a row 






side by side 

Pen-and-ink 

26-6X14-6 

Offentllche Kunstsammlung, Basle 

52 

1921/30 

Queen of hearts 

Lithograph 

25*5X17*5 


104 

1921/125 

Chorale and landscape 

Oil on paper on wood 

35X31 

Collection W. Allenbach, Berne 

184 

1921/83 

Cool dry garden 

Watercolour edged In tinfoil 

24X30*5 


332 

1921/69 

Fugue in red 

Watercolour 

24*5X37, 






detail 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

347 

1921/8B 

Crystal gradation 

Watercolour 

24*5X31*5 

Collection Marguerite Arp-Hagenbach, 






Basle 

348 

1921/89 

Red nuances 

Watercolour 

21X31 


382 

1921 /unnumbered Fish 

Watercolour 

21 -7X16 

Galerle Rosengart, Lucerne 

383 

1922/19 

Red-green architecture {yeihw-purpie 






gradation) 

Oil on canvas on cardboard 

38x43 

Yale University Art Gallery, Collection of 






the Soci6t6 Anonyme, New Haven 

230 

1922/113 

Destiny at the turn of the year 

Gouache snd watercolour 



270 

1922/69 

Harbinger of autumn 

Watercolour 

26*4X33*2 

Yale University Art Gallery 

314 


418 


419 


Year/No, Title 


Technique 


Format 


Owner 


Page 


1922/174 Growth of night-blooming plants 

1 922/79 Separation at eventide 

1923/91 Man in Jove 

1923/159 Group linked by stars 
1923/234 Chinese porcelain 

1 923/238 Harmony from rectangles In red, yel/o w 

biue } white and black 
1 923/242 North Sea picture 

1923/25 Magic theatre 

1 923/150 Just before the lightning flash 

1 924/1 86 ARA. Cooi breezes in a garden in the torrid 

zone 

1924/252 Actor's mask 

1924/130 Princess of Araby 

1924/126 Structural II 

1924/1 14 Carnival in the mountains 

1 924/164 Fairground music 

1924/112 Still fife with props 

1924/153 Snail 

1 924/25 Contrasts at night 

1 924/1 5 Physiognomicjcrystaiiisation 

1925/fl Vast {Rosenhafen) 

1925/x 7 A beetle 

1 925/ m 9 Southern coast 

1 925/B 9 Abstract in relation to"_a Powering" tree 

1 925/ 1 0 Flo wers in glasses 

1 925/ d 7 Woods near M. 

1925/44 /?oc/ry/ooAou£ 

1B25/R3zero Ass 
1 926/ m 3 Houses along the park 

1925/n6 Settlement In the woods 

1925/V2 Landscape with crows 

1925/K5 Ship IIC In port 

1925/Ufour Da i mo n la 
1925/Yzero Village in red and blue 
1925/x 0 Anclentchord 

1 925/ v 1 Still life with fragments 

1 925/ w 3 Monsieur Periensch wein 

1925/3 Mountains in winter 

1926/U6 Youthful park 

1926/qu 9 Water park 

1 926/ B 8 Fores/ clearing 

1926/1 24 Round about the fish 

1 926/ U 8 Young forest panel 

1 92 6/ T 1 Garden city Idyll 

4 926/P 2 Knight with elephant 

1926/Y7 March flora 


Oil on cardboard 

47X34 

Collection O. and E, Stangl, Munich 

350 

Watercolour 

33 5X23 5 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

398 

Lithograph with red tone plate, second state 

27-4X19 


166 

Oil and watercolour on paper 

32-5X48-5 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

186 

Watercolour on plaster, varnished 



190 

Oil on cardboard 

70X51 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

192 

Watercolour 

24-7 x31 -5 

Paul Klee-Stjftung, Berne 

320 

Indiainkand watercolour 

33-7x22-6 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

326 

Watercolour 

28X31-5 

Galerie Beyeler, Basis 

338 

Pen-and-ink drawing and watercolour 

29X21 


36 

Oil 

36-8X31-8 


181 

Watercolour and oil on paper 

25-5x19*2 

The Baltimore Museum of Art 

222 

Gouache 

26-7X21-6 

The Miller Company Collection, Meriden, 




Conn. 

236 

Watercolour 

26-3X33 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

262 

Pen-and-ink, crayon, pencil and watercolour 

20-5X3O-5 

Private collection, Pratteln/Basle 

274 

Oil on muslin on cardboard 

38 5x46-9 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

278 

Watercolour and pen-and-ink on cardboard 

19-7X28 6 

Private collection, Schaffhausen 

288 

Watercolour and gouache 

23X36-5 


324 

Oil on muslin on cardboard 

41 -8X51 -4 

Kunstsammlung Nordrhein-Westfalen, 




Dusseldorf 

396 

Oil drawing and watercolour on plaster- 




grounded gauze on board 

36X58 8 

Collection W, Allen bach, Berne 

42 

Pen-and-ink with wash 

36x21 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

56 

Watercolour 

27X37 

Galerie Beyeler, Basle 

68 

Oil on cardboard 

38-5X39 

Collection Rolf Burgl, Belp/Berne 

145 

Oil on paper on cardboard 

52-5X41-5 

Collection Mrs Erika Meyer-Benteli, 




BOmpllz/Berne 

148 

Pen-and-ink 



198 

Watercolour and air brush on paper 

37-5X23-5 

Collection Dr Israel Rosen, Baltimore 

210 

Lithograph 

24X14-5 


216 

Watercolour 

23-5X15-5 

Galerie Beyeler, Basle 

217 

Pen-and-ink 



281 

Oil and watercolour on muslin 

43-5X44 

Collection Dr Othmar Huber, Glarus 

254 

Oil and watercolour on chalk-grounded 


Collection Erika Meyer-Benteli, 


cardboard 

23x34 

BOmpIiz/Berne 

206 

Pen-and-ink 

25X25 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

269 

Watercolour on chalk-grounded paper 

41 -8X38-8 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

280 

Oil on cardboard 

38X35 

Offentliche Kunstsammlung, Basle 

372 

Oil and watercolour on cardboard 

47X76*5 

Collection Richard S. Zefsler, New York 

376 

Watercolour with air brush 

51-5X35-5 

Kunstsammlung Nordrhein-Westfalen, 




DOsseldorf 

388 

Watercolour with air brush 

28X37 

Hermann Rupf-Stiftung, Kunstmuseum, 




Berne 

390 

Oil on gauze on cardboard 

43-3X50-2 



Watercolour 

25-5X37 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

112 

Watercolour 

30-7X51-2 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

115 

Oil and tempera on muslin on cardboard 

47 X 04 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York 

188 

Oil on plaster-grounded muslin on cardboard 

36X25-5 

Galerie Beyeler, Basle 

194 

Scratched on plaster, tinted with tempera 

42-5 X 39-5 

Offentllche Kunstsammlung, Basle 

220 

Pen-and-ink and watercolour, sprayed 

21x31 

Private collection, Pratteln/Basle 

260 

Oil on canvas 

26 5X21-5 


208 


420 


Year/No. Title 


Technique 


Format 


Owner 


-Page 


1926/f 3 

The balloon 

Oil on cardboard 

32-5x33 

Collection Erika Meyer-Benteli, 






Biimpliz/Berne 

272 

1920/V2 

Migrating fish 

Pen and Indialnk 

22-5X27-5 

Collection Rolf BGrgi, Belp/Berne 

411 

1 927/0 e 5 

Flower and fruit 

Pen-and-ink 

35-6x30*3 


120 

1927/UE1 

Temperaments ( blossoms and fruit) 

India ink 

30*3X45*3 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

122 

1927/o meg a 6 Times of the plants ( time and plants ) 

Oil on wood 

39X53*5 

Galerie Beyeler, Baafe 

126 

1927/Os 10 

Underwater 

Pen and India ink 

30X45 

Galerie Beyeler, Basle 

134 

1927/2 

Flag-decked city 

Watercolour 

21-8X29-6 


190 

1927/231 

Cdte de Provence 3 

Watercolour 

31 x23 

Collection R. Stenerson, Oslo 

206 

1 927/x 5 

Cote de Provence 7 

Watercolour 

13x30 5 

Galerie Bayeier, Basle 

207 

1 927/x 3 

Cdte de Provence 5 

Watercolour 



208 

1027/k 10 

Pastoral {rhythms) 

Oil on canvas on cardboard 

69*2X52*4 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York 

222 

1927/Oe 6 

Context and fruit 

Pen and India Ink 

30-3x45*4 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

263 

1927/T6 

Porqueroiies {looking south ) 

Black chalk on yellowish notepaper 

21 X-33 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

279 

1927/k 1 

Fish people 

Oil and tempera on plaster and oil-grounded 






canvas on cardboard on wood 

32x55 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

380 

1 928/ N 9 

Row of trees In a park 

Watercolour on plaster-grounded gauze 

19x49 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

6 

1928/F 10 

Old town and bridge 

Tempera on sacking 

11-5x42-5 

Galerie Beyeler, Basle 

199 

1028/29 

Height! 

Etching on copper 

22*5X22*5 


214 

1928/0 5 

Image of the initial V. 

Watercolour 

28X22 


252 

1928/B5 

Second-degree prickiy]current 

Pen and India ink 

45-4x60 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

264 

1929/0910 

Scented isle 

Watercolour 

23X31 

Galerie Beyeler, Basle 

40 

1929/y 4 

Young palm tree 

Pencil 

32-9X20 0 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

08 

1929/x 10 

Fig tree 

Watercolour 

28X21 3 

Galerie Rosengart, Lucerne 

70 

1920/UE 9 

Movement In locks 

Pen-and-ink 

11 X30 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

49 

1929/UE 7 

Floods 

Pen-and-ink 

12X30 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

50 

1 929/3 H 20 

Fleeting appearances on the water 

Watercolour 

26X31 

Galerie Beyeler, Basle 

71 

1929/236 

Moving rapids 

Watercolour 

34X30-7 

Collection Lady HuJton, London 

76 

1929/OE 3 

Atmospheric group 

Watercolour and pen-and-ink 

30x22-5 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

92 

1929/OE 6 

Atmospheric group in motion 

Watercolour and pen-and-ink 

23X31 

Kunstsammlung Nordrhein-Westfalen, 






DOsseldorf 

94 

1029/H 19 

Before the snow 

Watercolour 

33-5X39 

Collection W. AlJenbach, Berne 

118 

1929/3 H 17 

Vegetatfonaf-curious 

Watercolour 

33x25-6 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

124 

1929/v 1 

Castle of a chlvalric order 

Pen-and-ink 

28*6 X 24*4 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

200 

1929/n4 

Young trees on cleared ground 

India ink and pen-and-ink 

23-8x31*4 

Collection Angela Rosengart, Lucerne 

202 

1929/z 8 

Growth on stone 

Watercolour on a plaster plate 

32x30-5 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

250 

1929/3 H 16 

Odd theatre 

Watercolour and pen-and-ink 

31-8X26-6 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

258 

_1 929/unnumbered Composition 

Etching 

15x21 -8 (full plate size) 

267 

1929/P 9 

Little ensign at the foot of the mountain 

Pencil 

21 X33 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

273 

1929/m 10 

Monument at the edge of the fruit land 

Watercolour 

45-8X30-7 

Collection Angela Rosengart, Lucerne 

294 

1029/2 

Architecture in the east 

Watercolour 

24 3X31-3 

Collection Lady Hulton, London 

308 

1029/w 6 

Landscape with poplars 

Watercolour on plaster-grounded cardboard 

27X21-5 

Offentliche Kunstsammlung, Basle 

334 

1929/C 10 

Boat, landing 

Tempera on canvas 



364 

1 929/M 5 

Place on the canal 

Watercolour 

45x31 


306 

1929/AE 7 

Momentum 

Watercolour 

25-8X25 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

399 

1929/n 1 

Monument In the fruit land 

Watercolour 

46x30 8 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

399 

1930/203 

Fruit on red background (The fiddler's 






kerchief) 

Watercolour on silk on cardboard 

01 -2x46-2 

Collection W. Allenbach, Berne 

10 

1930/d 6 

Winter scene 

Gouache on cardboard 


Private collection, Paris 

30 

1930/x6 

Hill and air, synthesis 

Watercolour 

25 5X31 

Galerie d'Art Moderne, Basle 

32 

1930/C 4 

Dead cataract 

Watercolour on enamel-grounded canvas 

54X44 


90 

1930/Qu 1 

Colour plate Qu 1 

Pastel with coloured paste 

37-3x46*8 

Offentliche Kunstsammlung, Basle 

147 

1930/199 

Colour fully blooming 

Pastel with coloured paste on paper 

41-5x51-5 

Collection W. Allenbach, Berne 

148 • 

1930/Ae8 

What alls him? il 

Stamp drawing 

55-7X34-1 


172 


V-V 
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Year/No. 

Title 

Technique 

Format 

Owner 

Page 

1930/Y10 

Knot patterns 

Pen-and-ink 

17*5x27*5 

Collection Felix Klee, Bern© 

240 

1930/C 9 

Singers' half 

Pen-and-ink and tempera 

27X40 

Collection Rolf Btirgi, Belp/Berne 

244 

1930/e 10 

Ad marglnem ( written In the margin) 

Watercolour and pen-and-ink, varnished, on 






cardboard, detail 

43*5X32-5 

Offentliche Kunstsammlung, Basle 

253 

1930/213 

The devil Juggling 

Oi! and watercolour on canvas on paper 

69X50 

Private collection, Prattein/Basle 

276 

1 930/A E 2 

Prospect 

Air brush, pen-and-ink and coloured crayon 

42-1 X52-1 

Paul Klee-Stlftung, Berne 

310 

1930/q 2 

The castfe mountain of S . 

Gouache 

37X47 

The Tate Gallery, London 

328 

1930/s 2 

Tympanum -or gan 

Oil and watercolour on paper on cardboard 

31X40 5 

Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 






College, Oberlin, Ohio. R.T, Miller Jr Fund 

352 

1930/e 3 

Rhythmics 

Oil on jute 

69x50 

Collection Erika Meyer-Bentell, 






BOmpliz/Berne 

368 

1930/R3 

Colour grid (on major grey) 

Pastel with paste on paper 

47*5X34 8 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

370 

1930/s 8 

Elevation of a castfe 

Stencil drawing 

39X49 

Collection Philip C, Johnson, New Canaan, 






Conn. 

378 

1930/B9 

Flower vase In three dimensions 

Oil on note paper , 

21 X33-8 


387 

1930/s 4 

Has head , hend , foot and heart 

Watercolour and pen-and-mkon cotton 

41-5X29 

Kunstsammlung Nordrhein-Westfalen, 






DOsseldorf 

393 

1930/x 10 

Polyphonic setting for white 

Watercolour 

33X24 

Paul Klee-Stlftung, Berne 

398 

1030/y 1 

House, interior and exterior 

Watercolour 

30-4x24 

Galerie Rosengarf, Lucerne 

402 

1930/0 9 

Rhythmical, freer and more austere 

Colour paste 

47X61*5 

Galerle Beyeler, Basle 

404 

1931 /N 7 

Trees In October 

Oil on paper 

35-7x46 8 

Paul Klee-Stlftung, Berne 

74 

1931/M4 

Aged trees 

Oil and mixed media on paper 

31X45-4 

Galerle Beyeler, Basle 

70 

1931 /X 5 

Foliage 

India ink 

24-2X30-7 

Paul Klee-Stlftung, Berne 

66 

1 931 / R 20 

Colourful life outside 

Watercolour on egg-grounded paper 

31-3x48*8 

Collection, Rolf Bilrgi, Belp/Berne 

182 

1931 /si 

Portal of a mosque 

Watercolour 

38 1 X28-9 

Collection Mr and Mrs Ralph F. Colin, 






New York 

232 

1931/M 12 

Winged 

Pen-and-ink 

19-5x29*3 

Offentliche Kunstsammlung, Basle 

201 

1931 /y 5 

Classic coast 

Oil on canvas 

81x69 

Collection Stanley Resor Jr, Washington 

306 

1931 /r 12 

Castle garden 

Oil on canvae 

67-5X55 

Collection Lady Hulton, London 

346 

1032/113 

Young tree (Chloranthemum) 

Watercolour with plaster on chalk-grounded 






paper 

48-4X36-7 

Collection Rolf Biirgl, Belp/Berne 

70 34 

1932/ka 

Lone fir tree 

Oil on cardboard on plywood 

53X51 


71 1 4 

1932/E 

Vegetationaf 

Oil on canvas 

67*5X90-5 

Galerle Beyeler, Basle 

13 

1932/v 9 

Vegetation al-anaiytical 

Gouache on canvae 

53-5X19 

Offentliche Kunstsammlung, Basle 

62 

1932/v 14 

Helix 

Black-and-white watercolour 



82 

1 932/x 1 7 

Garden after a storm 

Oil on canvas 

75X106 

Kunstsammlung Nordrhein-Westfalen, 






DOBeeldorf 

151 

1932/X2 

A scrap of community 

Watercolour on plaster-grounded burlap 

18X36 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

156 

1 932/X 18 

Lethappen! 

Oil 

59x61 


174 

1932/W 2 

Fortifications 

Black-and-white watercolour 

23-8x27*1 

Paul Klee-Stlftung, Berne 

300 

1932/68 

Emacht 

Oil on cotton 

50-5X64 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

315 

1932/v 13 

What odd things grow 

Black-and-white watercolour 

48X31*5 

Paul Klee-Stlftung, Berne 

323 

1932/N5 

Technical exercises 

Oil on ungrounded cotton 

7X30-5 

Collection Felix Kiee, Berne 

329 

1932/9 

Lowland plain 

Gouache and watercolour 



330 

1932/v 19 

Above and below 

Black-and-white watercolour 

3BX48-5 

Galerle d'Art Moderne, Baele 

343 

1932/V 12 

Unravelling bail of woo 

Black-and-white watercolour y* 



359 

1932/v 17 

Helical Powers / 

Black-and-white watercolour 



398 

1932/13 

Toxin 

Watercolour 

61 -3x48*7 

Paul Klee-Stlftung, Berne 

309 

1033/Z9 

Desert of stone 

Coloured paste on Ingres paper 

48x34*3 

Lady Hulton, London 

48 

1 933/ L 18 

Tree of wire and small rods (24 of each) 

Pen-and-ink 

43X32*3 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

08 

1933/A 9 

Like Powers in a glass 

Waxed watercolour on pi aeter-g rounded 






cardboard 

54x46 


149 


Year/No. 

Title 

Technique 

Format 

Owner 

1933/H9 

Child Ph. 

Pastel on white-grounded paper 

21 X33 

Ku n.sts am m l u n g N o r dr hel n -W estf al en , 
DCsaeldorf 

1933/G 20 

Hot place 

Pastel 

23X31*5 

Galerle d’Art Moderne, Basle 

1933/C 15 

Quadripartite palace 

Wax pigment on plaster-grounded canvas 

90X67 

Galerie Beyeler, Basle 

1933/Y 

King of the sea snails 

Watercolour and oil on muslin on wood 

28X43 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

1933/12 

Negro glance 

Coloured paste on newspaper 

49*5X37 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

1933/14 

Deep in the woods 

Coloured paste on paper 

32x42-6 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

1 033/ N 0 

Life model ( volume emphasised ) 

Tempera 

24*5X35*5 

Galerle Beyeler, Basle 

1934/N4 

Of sere twigs 

Sepia, brush and pen drawing 

27*5X47*2 

Offentliche Kunstsammlung, Basle 

1 934/k 3 

Landscape near Pi lamb 

Watercolour and pen and ink on Ingres paper 

64 X 48*3 

Kunstsammlung Nordrhein-Westfalen, 
Dusseldorf 

1934/T 13 

Sparse foliage 

Mixed media and watercolour 

32X48 

Galerle Beyeler, Basle 

1 934/k 14 

Last/eaves 

Pastel, red chalk and charcoal on cotton 

33*5X38 

Galerie Beyeler, Basle 

1934/U 15 

Prize-winning apple 

Oil on gauze on plywood 

55X55 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

1 934/k 7 

Suffering fruit 

Watercolour, oil and pencil 

30x40 5 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

1934/u 8 

Supervegetationaf 

Waxed watercolour on plaster-grounded Jute 

60*5x80-5 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

1934/N 9 

Sinking flood 

Pencil 

48 5X62 *2 

Paul Klee-Stlftung, Berne 

1934/N7 

Measured heights 

Pencil 

48 x 63*5 

Paul Klee-Stlftung, Berne 

1934/x 16 

Rushing water 

Watercolour and pen-and-ink 

29-5x49-5 


1934/p 20 

Piled high 

Pencil 

48 6X31 *4 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

1934/p 8 

The two shores 

Pencil 

30-9 X4B 6 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

1934/T 15 

Landscape with accents 

Watercolour with coloured paste on paper 

31 X 48 1 

Paul Klee-Stlftung, Berne 

1934/R18 

Flower vase 

Watercolour 

31*3X21*8 

Galerle d’Art Moderne, Basle 

1934/R6 

Dls-appolnted 

Oil on canvas 

54X24 

Galerie Beyeler, Basle 

1934/U 13 

The creator 

Oil on canvas 

43X54 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

1934/U 11 

De-animation 

Varnished watercolour on cardboard 

31 X50 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

1934/L7 

Something turbid 

OH on canvas 

17X42 

Museo Civico di Torino, Galleria d’arte 
moderns 

1934/N 10 

Groups, old and young 

Pencil 

48-5 x 62*3 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

1934/T 20 

The invention 

Watercolour and waxpigmenton cotton on wood 50-5x50*5 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

1935/N 12 

End of the forest 

Oil on chalk-grounded gauze 

46X46 

Galerle Beyeler, Basle 

1935/3 

Random movement of water 

Pencil 

17*8X26*9 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

1935/18 

Wooded continuity 

Pencil 

17-9X23 8 

Paul Klee-Stlftung, Berne 

1935/qu 11 

Projecting rock 

Pen and watercolour pigment on paper 

18X28 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

1935/3 

Grid dance 

Watercolour 

22X31 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

1935/p 19 

Briar 

Watercolour 

22X31 

Paul Klee-Stlftung, Berne 

1937/L13 

Coastal formation 

Mixed media on paper 

12X22*5 

Galerle Beyeler, Basle 

1937/p 7 

Water route 

Charcoal and coloured paste 

25*9X48*5 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

1937/qu 1 

Hibernation 

Mixed media and watercolour 

31 X49 

Galerle Beyeler, Basle 

1937/unnumbered Signs of growth 

Tempera 

47x33 

Galerie Beyeler, Basle 

1937/q 16 

Incipient cold 

Oil 

73X53 


1937/U4 

Complex number 

Black paste 

21 x29*5 

Galerle Beyeler, Basle 

1037/L 10 

Snail post 

Oil and zlnc-whlte on paper 

17*9X27*9 

Galerie Rosengart, Lucerne 

1937/M 17 

Beneath the viaduct 

Charcoal on cotton 

52X30*5 

Galerie Beyeler, Basle 

1937/p 1 

Nocturnal landscape 

Coleured grease crayon on black-grounded paper 


1938/M 4 

Trees 

Charcoal 

44X30 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

1 933/ J 9 

Park near Lu[cerne] 

OH on newspaper on Jute 

100X70 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

1938/R6 

Overgrowth 

Black watercolour 

27X21*6 

Paul Klee-Stlftung, Berne 

1938/qu 2 

New growth 

Black paste 

27X21 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

1938/vl 

Awakening things 

Oil and watercolour on plaster-grounded jute 

37-5X26*1 

Galerle Beyeler, Basle 

1938/M 6 

Locks 

Zulu crayon 

9-1 X38*7 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

1938/78 

1938/2 

Growth stirs 
The wave 

Coloured paste on newspaper 
Coloured paste on paper 

33x48-5 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

1938/13 

Flowing 

Jmpasto coloured paste on newspaper 

33X48*5 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 
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Year/No. Title 


Technique 


Format 


Owner 


Page 


1938/T8 

Command for outflow {outflow of water) 

Pastel on ungrounded fute 

34-5X51 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

90 

1038/N5 

Caterpillar fish 

Watercolour on jute 

13X44 

Galerie Beyeler, Baale 

195 

1938/R 13 

1 Above and below T 

Zulu crayon 

27X21 -5 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

197 

1939/KK 13 

Cemetery (detail) 

Coloured paste on paper 

37X49-6 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

71 

1 939/C C 17 

Hunting tree 

Oil on canvas 

100X80 

Kunsthaus, Zurich 

72 

1 939/k 20 

Botanical garden ( exotic trees section) 

Coloured paste and watercolour on paper 

14x20 

Galerie d'Art Moderne, Basle 

79 

1939/E 

Birds in a water park 

Watercolouron muslin on wood 

10-5X65 

Collection Hans Grether, Basle 

23 

1939/CC 14 

Deep in the woods 

Watercolour and egg emulsion on oil- 


Kunstsammlung Nordrhein-Westfalen, 




grounded canvas 

50X43 

DOsseldorf 

27 

1939/v 1 

Dramatic germination 

Coloured paste on paper 

25-4X48-4 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

28 

1 939/ JJ 8 

Reefs in the channel 

Coloured paste on jute 

48x44-4 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

80 

1939/MM 14 

Stream ravine near Y. 

Watercolour 

27X21-5 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

80 

1939/E 016 

Untitled 

Coloured paste 

52-9x37 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

154 

1939/ZZ 12 

Brotherhood 

Pencil 

21 X29-5 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

102 

1939/690 

Omphalocen trie presentation 

Coloured paste on silk on jute 

70X50-5 

Kunstsammlung Nordrhein-Westfalen, 






DOsseldorf 

164 

1939/ww 18 

Dalmonia 

Tempera and watercolouron paper 

21 X32-8 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

176 

1939/GH 8 

Voice from the ether: 1 And thou shait have 






thy fill !• 

Oil and tempera on paper 

50-5X38 

Galerie Beyeler, Basle 

178 

1939/Hi 19 

The body too has a countenance 

Coloured paste and oil on paper 

31 X23-5 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

179 

1939/BC 8 

To work! 

Pencil 

29-5X21 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

277 

1939/vv6 

in position 

Watercolour 

31-5X22 


360 

1939/CD 12 

Diagram of a fight 

Grease crayon on black-grounded paper 

27-5X27-5 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

394 

1939/ZZ 7 

1 Done I' ‘Then let it be 1 . 

Pencil 

21 X29-5 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

429 

1940/L 6 

Giant plants^ 

Coloured paste on paper 

40X62-5 

Collection W. Allenbach, Berne 

63 

1940/T6 

Fir tree 

Zulu crayon 

29-5x21 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

99 

1 940/ V 17 

Tree U 

Zulu crayon 

29-5X21 

Collection Felix Klee, Berne 

99 

1940/E 020 

Untitled 

Coloured paste 

05-1 X49-9 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

160 

1 940/0 G 5 

Everything runs after I 

Coloured paste on paper 

32X42-5 

Paul Klee-Stiftung, Berne 

108 

1040/E 

Frame story 

Tempera on jute 

13XB6 

Galerie Beyeler, Basle 

234 

1940/unnumbered Head-in-the-air 

Tempera on jute 

13X80 

Galerie Beyeler, Baale 

282 
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T 


Page Title Medium Ref. No, 

List of form-giving and ae General system, special systems, objectives, aspects 8/5 

figuration examples *o Pages from Klee’s calendar notes for 1928/29 

44 Outline of basic theory by Klee: theory and practice 8/8 

46 Melody and theme-counterpoint 9/3 

so Pictorial theory of figuration. Summary of form and figuration 

theory 8 / 3 

b<s Retrospect of 12 November 1926 8/7 

68 Scheme of Bauhaus set-up 

3 VelnB of a leaf-same interior form with outline 9/12b 

4 Growth and rami flcation (natural growth) Pencil and crayon 1 7/1 1 8a 

5 Base and dividing lines. Horizontal zones of spread and 

progression 17/119 

7 Diagonal motion within a parabola at a rate of 1 :3 (parabolatree) 16/228 

11 Progressive motion, the same motion from bottom to top (from 

square to oblong, each on a blue base) Pencil and blue crayon 17/116 

From Progressions 17/106-120 

15 Growth and ramification Pencil and red crayon 17/120 

16 Studlesof leaf margins 9/12b + c 

18 Progression within a quadripartite circle 17/92 

18 Progression of the radii 17/93 

19 Tho truth about palm-leaf tans 

20 Angle progression and angle regression Pencil and red crayon 17/94 

22 Geometric-aesthetic figuration example (imaginary leaves) 51/7 


31 Earth .water, air (Fig. 2). Towards a theory of form production 

33 Earth, water, air, seen In cross section. Towards a theory of form 
production 

33 Earth, water, atmoaphere, seen In elevation. T owards a theory of 
form production 


39 Free, geometric-aesthetic: Fruit, cut into 49/10 

39 Cross-sectional, inside and out atthe same time 49/5 

39 Pupated 49 / 12 

40 Lines for the cut fruit 17/77a 

41 Cross-section and fongltudlnal section of a fruit 17/114 

58 Sheet 9/12 from Klee’s manuscript of the General system 

60 A page of sketches from the Theory of form production. Simple 

and composite structural movements 45/84a 

64 Appropriate choice, formation and accentuation of organa. 

The plant. Towards a theory of form production 

69 Course of movement In simple, composite structure 7/52 

69 Composite course of movement from Klee's 

calendar 

1028/20 

75 Widest contrast span 60 / 24 

75 The water course 1V/188 

82 Progression, central movement and radial movement 17/65 

84 Archimedean spiral Pencil and red crayon 16/338 

85 Progressive movement. The point of contact of each circle with 

the next smaller one varies in three directions Pencil and red crayon 17/75 

87 Changing length of zigzag paths, direct and indirect 401/1-3 

89 Progression of a zigzag line 1? / 71 

89 Zigzag progression of the sides and hypotenuses 17/72 

93 The water cycle 1V/188 

) 93 Ordinary circulation 1V / 188 

Reference numbers are to the pagination 97 Rhythmic sequence of the seasons-sprlng, summer, autumn, 

of the Klee papers. and winter I V/22a 

See p. «o of the Introduction. 99 Full moon phase, twelve times a year, monthly rhythm IV/22a 
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Page Title 


Medium 


Ref No. 


Page 


Rhythm based on the premise of a very long period of time, 


possibly eternity 


IV/40 

99 

Physiological analysis of the circulation of the blood. Purely fluid 


IV/41 

101 

Manuscript pagefrom Towards a theory of form production. 



102 

Appropriate related choice, form and emphasis of organs. 




A circulatory system 




The heart form as mediating form between circle and rectangle 


44/33 

106 

Circulation of the blood 

Pencil, red and blue crayon 

IV/23b 

108 

Circulation of the biood. Degeneration and regeneration 


IV/23b 

111 

Seed. From a single source paths spread out, with a display of 



117 

influences 


8/10 


T ransparency— opaqueness. T ransparent media 


60/13 

119 

Essential flower data -the process of blooming 


45/76 

119 

Natural growth 

Pencil and red crayon 

17/110 

121 

Natural growth and progressive layer sequence 


17/117 

123 

Stratification applied genetically 


16/148 

125 

T emporally growing (leads) 


21/23 

127 

Paired and upright connection of regular and parabolic 



128 

horizontals 


16/227 


Centrally irradiated growth. Non-characteristic form movement 




(primary movements) 


39/1-3 

129 

Productive swelling of the lines. Emergent growth 


60/13 


Progressive growth (two-dimensional) 



129 

Parabolic triangular movement 


16/229 

130 

Multidimensional movements on a square base. Moving 



131 

longitudinally or cross-s^tionally 


39/116 


Extension upwards and foreshortening upwards. Abnormal 



133 

changes In basic form 


17/40 


Synthesis of cross-sectional and longitudinal plant growth 

Pencil and red crayon 

39/5 0a and 39/51 

135 

Unldimenslonal and two-dimensional square movements on a 



136 

pictorial basis 


39/115 


Two-dimensional and double-directed square progressions. 



137 

Extension and contraction 


17/1 04a 


Movement of the square from normal to abnormal 


17/48 

138 

From square to oblong In even movement 


17/48 

139 

Dimension and weight and their movements. Broadening and 



140 

narrowing. Extension and contraction 


42/1- .. 


Unequal weight at unequal dimension. Progressive wrenching 


42/1 a 

141 

Oppositely directed interaction of dimension and weight. 



142 

Movement of dimension and countermovement of density 


42/2 


Bilateral movement as extension and contraction movement from a 


143 

given magnitude 


17/64 


Example of figuration of free three-dimensional movements of 



144 

dimension, weight and colour 


9/63a 


Augmentation modes: shift, rotation, reflection 


00/71 

146 

Drawing from the Theory of form and figuration 


00/118 

153 

Drawing from the Theory of form and figuration 


7/60 

155 

Mutual effect of two forms of like kind 


7/54 

156 

Form structures from equal and unequal elemental forms 


7/45 and 7/122 

157 

In the common territory, the two contracting parties enjoy equal 



159 

rights 


7/?4' - 


Relation of medial to active and passive 


4S/07a 

159 

Human body and dimensions. Drawings from the Theory of form 



161 

and figuration 

Pencil and colour crayon 

20/28 


Freeform-giving example from the Theory of articulation 


lV/103a 

177 

Structural and individual articulation exemplified by a fish 


]V/192aand 

189 



9/24c 
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Page Page Title 


Medium 


Ref. No; 


203 Dividual-individual synthesis. Uni- or two-dimensional pattern 8/29 

209 Dividual-Individual linked by rhythmical articulation IV/192 

211 Form-giving examples with structures on dividual-rhythmical base 

and with Individual accents 20/59a 

213 Structural character alternation In higher articulation 20/59a 

213 Fish with scales. Integration of structural and individual articulation 

in the individual 20/59a 

215 Broadening a force means thinning It. Sharpest deviation from this 

law of nature is its reversal 21/61 

219 Drawing from the Theory of form and figuration 11/282 

220 Linear scheme from 1929/n9: Coloured woman Pen and watercolour 

231-235 The chequer-board I V/31 -31 a 

242 Construction of a two-sided honeycomb (circle within a hexagon). 

Rotated rhombi 20/6 

240 The honeycomb as a motive for variations Pencil.and red crayon 20/2-8a 

247-251 Studies of the honeycomb 20/2 

255 Schematic representation of seed, leaf, panicle and roots from 
1925/V 2: Landscape with crows 

257 Emphasis on processes leading to form. Corporeo-spatial tension 

265 Harmonised progression of one or two movement dimensions 1 7/61 a 

275 Example of free figuration from the Theory of form and figuration 7/136 

283 Sowing, scattering, spraying, bricklaying, fitting, chain IV/194 

283 Cause to oscillate. Bring forth musical sound IV/194 

285 Formal analysis of 1935/3: Grid dance 

286 Construction of the golden section IV/117 

287 The smaller part Is to the larger as the larger is to the whole. 

Golden section 

289 The snail. From the need for shelter, combined with growth, to the 

house 8/11 

291 Radial movement(progression) 17/87a 

291 Irregular spiral, composed of normal circumferential segments of 

abruptly changing radius 17/85 

293 Study from the Theory of form and figuration 9/61 

293 Detail from a pencil drawing from the year 1938 

295 Basic progression and golden section . IV/1 1 9 

293 Golden section Pencil and red crayon IV/1 1 0 

297 Golden section: circles iV/118 

301 Point, line, plane. Representation of two dimensions 8/5 

301 Primal element (point), line, plane, solid. Representation of three 

dimensions 34/2 

307 Unlntermittent central figuration 6D/40a 

309 Movement and countermovement proceeding from a basis. White 

basis, black basis, grey basis 60/47 

312 Movement between black and white along a twelve-point scale ' 46/30 

312 Black-and-white scale with mixture proportions 9/53a 

316 Direction of movement and unequivocal movement 60/86 

318 Normal and abnormal on the basis of normal grey and progressively 

refined gradation 60/45a 

321 Range from black to white. T en-step tonal scale 

321 Linear tonal scale representation with progressive designation of 
black and white content 

322 To and fro of dimensions with progression 42/44 

323 Differential movement In the tonal range 

325 Strips as movement and countermovemenf 42/38 

329 The grey point in relation to black-white contrast 8/21 

331 Triad (odd number) inherent In the balance of contrast 8/21 a 

331 This balance in nature 8/22 
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f 

1 


Page Tit|6 


Medium 


Ref. No. 


Page 


Scheme of a tonal scale on white. With use of glaze 
Density progression (of tonal means) 

Tonal progression without regard to intervals 

Relatively declining rate of black increase. Relatively declining rate 

of white Increase and balance 

Blending. (Mathematical progression of tonal means) 

Progression (of tonal means). The absolute increase declines In 
relation to the cumulative status 

Standing, gliding, striding, leaping (In linear representation) 
Standing, gilding, striding, leaping (in tonal representation) 
Transition from leaping to striding and gliding. With defined and 
vague limits 

Progression of the dimensions of progression in value sequence, 
a) White base, b) Black base 

Contribution to the conceivability of the spread of nine equidistant 
points on atonal scale 

Unambiguous movement and countermovement (in a plane) 
Balance between two progressions and analysis 
Black-and-white shuttle progression. T o and fro (on the basis of 
grey) 

Progression of the series of Integers 

Black base: sole active medium: white 

White base: sole active medium: black 

Major and minor contrast. Sense and representation 

Figuration example with qjmctgral and individual tonal articulation 

Animated tonal values. Weight, irrespective of dimensional 

movement 

Planar black-white and tonal movements 

Unambiguous movementfrom white to black 
Equilibrium through tonality. Staccato, ego, legato 
Examples of direct and Indirect major and minor contrast 
Normal and abnormal movement 
Shaping the black arrow 
Figuration example 

Another form of progressive gradation 

Action on normal grey base with white and black peaks 

Two-dimensional progressive movement and shifted centre of 

gravity 

Two-dimensional progressive movement and shifted centre of 
gravity. Scheme in tonal representation. 

Attenuation and concentration (thickening and thinning) 

Tonal representation of a regular cube of the first section (as 
transparency) 

Maior, minor in circular array 

Relativity of elements of articulation In head, body and limbs 


8/23a 

333 

42/33 

330 

40/11 

339 


340 

9/61 a 


9/61 

343 

344-345 

9/60 


60/3 

34D 

46/28 

349 


351 

60/13 

353 

60/90 and 60/90a 

354 

39/57a 

60/85 

350 

60/117 

357 


358 

60/107 

46/14 

361 

60/105 

361 

60/106 

361 

60/24/1 

302 

46/29 

307 


309 

42/20 

60/101 and 
60/121/1 

371 

60/87 

373 

8/26a 

377 

60/1 6a 

379 

60/98 

381 


385 

46/19 

380 

60/91 

389 

60/45 

391 

400-401 

17/1 03a 

403 

17/1 03a 
45/146 

405 


400 

34/17 


60/39 

407 

9/25a, 9/27 and 
9/27 a 

410 
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Words and Images for Klee 
a Bibliography 

by Bernard Karpel, Chief Librarian, 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York 


Publication of the writings of Paul Klee envisages, at 
this point in time, a work with few parallels in the 
history of art, past or present. So far, two of four 
projected volumes have appeared, the significance 
of which must be measured by more than numbers. 
Like the multi-talented author himself, the contents 
radiate the qualities that illuminate his art. A blend, 
consisting of the public face of an intensely private 
person and the precise objectification of symbolic 
or mystic ideas, produced a unique oeuvre. For 
Klee, the oeuvre is verbal as well as visual. 

In the first volume, the editor included a concise 
bibliography of basic references. For the second 
volume, the present compiler has assembled a 
comprehensive record of writings by and about the 
artist, embracing bibliographies, books and 
periodicals. Although some catalogues are listed, 
in order not to overlook certain desirable data, no 
effort can be made on this occasion to do two things 
In respect to exhibitions. First, to Inventory the very 
large quantity of published catalogues which probably 
exceed in number those for any artist except 
Picasso. Second, to clarify the chronology and 
details on exhibitions as events, i.e. those for which 
formal publications were not issued. Together, the 
first as bibliography, the second as chronology, 
such documentation deserves separate and 
extensive listing, conceivably in the next third 
volume of this definitive series. In anticipation of a 
fourth volume of Klee texts, it is possible to foresee 
a final addenda. Logically, this should comprise 
missing references, particularly In an effort to widen 
international representation, e.g. Latin America, the 
Orient, as well as variant editions and reprints; 
secondly, a comprehensive index to colour 
reproductions in the citations Included in the 
bibliography and, finally, an alphabetical author 
Index to all citations In all four volumes. 

It must be observed that Klee's importance does not 
seem to lessen with time. In all probability, the 
nature of the man and the temperament of his 
century warrants confidence that commentary will 
continue to expand. Both the analyst and the artist 
will search for a point of equilibrium as they 
reconcile the illusions of the world without with the 
realities of the world within. Klee’s sensitivity breeds 
sense, and his clarity inspires reflection and 


eloquence. His literary legacy seems hard to match, 
and, as a mirror of a transcendental soul In the arts, 
matchless. 

Without attempting that total inventory which an 
exhaustive compilation would entail, the following 
survey is wide ranging. Chronological organisation 
is ignored in favour of more meaningful 
classifications. Bibl. refers to the Item so numbered 
In the bibliography. 

Bibliography 

Bibliographies, 1927—1 972 bibl.1-19 

Writings by Klee 

Articles (including Essays, Extracts, 

Poems) blbl.20-46 
Major Texts and Editions: 

Creative Credo b(b!.47-49 

Documents blbl.50-54 

Journal bibl.55-58a 

On Modern Art bibl.59-63a 

Pedagogical Sketchbook brbl.64— 07a 

Poems blbl.68-69 

Form- und Gestaltungslehre bibl.70 

The Thinking Eye bibl.71-74 

Unendliche Naturgeschlchte bl b 1 .75 

Unendllche Naturgeschlchte (translation) bibl.70 

Graphics and Illustration bibl.77-91 

Books, Brochures, Major Catalogues blbi. 92-358 

Pictorial Titles bibl. 359-390 

Special Numbers bibl. 391-397 

Articles on Klee bibl.368-629 

Bibliographies 1927-72 

1 

Thieme, Ulrich and Becker, Felix. Allgemelnes 
Lexikon der blidenden Kunstfer. Berlin, Seemann, 

1927. Vol.20, pp.426. 

Continued by Vollmer (bibl. 337). 

2 

Grohmann, Will and Bazin, Germain. Klee. 

V Amour del' Art (Paris), 1934, p.439. 

Republished in Ren6 Huyghe, p.439 (bibl.211). 

3 

[Newhall, Beaumont]. Bibliography. In Paul Kiee. 
New York, 1941. p.12 (bibl.265). 

4 

Muller, Hannah B. Bibliography. In Paul Klee. 

New York, 1945. p p. 60-04 (bib 1.266). 

5 

Gelst, Hans-Frledrich. Bibllographisches. In hls 
Paul Klee. 1 948. pp.43^15 (bibl.157). 

For similar listing see Aussteflung : Paul Klee- 
Stl flung. Zurich, Kunsthaus, 1948, p p.7-8. 


6 

Muller, Hannah B. Bibliography. In Paul Klee. 

New York, 1952. pp.151-155 (bibl. 160). 

A selected, chronological list. 

7 

Muller-Applebaum, Hannah. Bibliography. In Paul 
Klee. New York, 1954. pp.385-408 (blbl.171), 

A comprehensive, classified record forthe 
authoritative Grohmann monograph, 
complemented now by bibl. 143 (1963). 

7a 

PJOss, Eduard, ed. Kunstfer- Lexikon der Schweiz XX. 
Jahrhundert. Frauenfeld, Huber [1958-07]. pp.532-534. 
Includes bibl.482. 

8 

Thiele, Ernst. Schrifttum zur deutschen Kunstdes 20. 
Jahrhunderts. Vol.1 (2nd ed.). Cologne, Oda, 1960, 
p p.52-62. 

9 

Ponente, Nello. Bibliography. In hls Klee. Geneva, 
Skira, 1900. pp. 125-129. 

Apparently a compact version of Muller- 
Applebaum (1954) with minor additions. 

10 

San Lazzaro, Gualtleri di. Klee’s writings. 
Bibliography. In his Klee. New York, Praeger 
1957. pp. 281 -286. 

A review in conciseform. 

11 

Raabe, Paul. Die Zeltschriften und Sammlungen des 
llterarischen Expresslonlsmus. Stuttgart, J.B. 
Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1964. p.252 
(index). 

'Repertorium der Zeitschriften, JahrbOcher, 
Anthologlen,Sammelwerke, Schriftenreihe und 
Al manache 1 91 0-1 921 

12 

Wingler, Hans M. [Bibliography on the Bauhaus.] 
Inhls Graphic Workfrom the Bauhaus. 1965. 
pp. 26-27 (bibl. 350). 

12a 

Greenberg, Allan Carl. Bibliography. In hls Artists 
and the Weimar Republic, 1967. pp. 352-455 
(bibl. 349). 

Partially annotated. 

13 

Paris, Mue6e d'Art Moderne. Bibliographle 
essentlelle./n Paul Klee. 1909. pp.155-157 (blbl.276). 
Includes exhibitions, writings, bibliography about 
the artist. 
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14 

Rome, Galleria Nazionale d'Arte Moderna. Paul 
Klee . 16 Apr. -16 May 1970. pp .19-21. 

15 

Munich, Haus der Kunst. Paul Klee. 1971, pp.29^-30 
(blbl. 259). 

Documentation by Jilrg Spiller and Ingrid 
Krause. 

16 

Jaff6, Hans L. Klee, 1971, pp.93-94 (bibl.213). 
Apparently anonymous, this extensive but 
compressed inventory seems to be a 
rearrangement by date of the Muller-Applebaum 
record (blbl.7), Oniy a dozen additional references 
cover the years fro iti 1955 to 1972. 

17 

Perkins, G. C. Expresslonismus : eine Bibiiographie 
zeitgenossischer Dokumente, 1910-1925. Zurich, 
Veriag ftlr Bibiiographie, 1971, p. 135 (index). 

18 

Geelhaar, Christian. Ausgewahlte Bibfiographie. 

In his Paul Klee und das Bauhaus. 1972. pp.168-169 
(bib 1.1 56). 

19 ^ 

Raabe, Paul. Index Expresslonismus. Bibliographie 
der Beitrage in den Zeitschrlflen und Jahrbuchern des 
fiterarischen Expresslonismus, 1910-1925. Nendeln, 
Liechtenstein, Kraus-Thomson Organization Ltd, 
1972-1973? 18 vol. (In progress), 

Serie A: Alphabetischer Index in 4Tellen (1972). 


Writings by Klee 

Articles (including Essays, Extracts, Poems) 

20 

Aufsatze. Die Aipen (Berne) 1911-12. See bib 1, 25, 30. 

21 

Antechnfngar [ur Klees dagbok 1902-1905 och ureit 
foredrag 1 924]. Pahtten (GOteborg) no.3, pp.86-07, 
1951, lllus. 

22 

Antwort auf eine Rundfrage an die Kunstler; Ober 
den Wert der Kritik, Der Ararat (Munich), Vol.2, p.130, 
1921. 

23 

Aua Brlefen und Tagebiichern. See bibl.235. 


24 

AusBprOche und Aphorrsmen. Aus dem 
Kofleglen heft einer Schiilerin (Petra Petitpierre) an 
der Staatilchen Kunstakademie DOsseldorf. Die Tat 
(Z u ric h) , V o 1 . 5 , no .274 , 1 940. 

25 

Die Aussteilung des Modernen Bundes im 
Kunsthaus ZUrich. Die Aipen (Berne) Vol.6, no.12, 
p p.696-704, Aug. 1912. 

Also in Du no.10,1940 (bibl.395). 

26 

An autobiographical sketch by Paul Klee. Berne, 
Jan. 7, 1940. In Grohmann. Klee. (Pocket Library) 

1 956 (blbl. 173). 

Quoted frequently In whole or part. 

27 

Diary of a trip to Tunisia. In Macke. T unlsian 
Watercolours and Drawings. 1969 (blbi.245). 

28 

Dokumenteaus den Jahren 1896-1930. See bibl.235. 

29 

Eine biographische Skizze nach eigenen Angaben 
des Kunetlers.De/* Ararat 2. Sonderheft, May-June 
1920. 

Special number: PautKiee. Katalog der 60. 
Aussteilung der Galerie NeUe Kunst- Hans Goltz. 
Munich, Goltzverlag,1920. 

30 

[Elements extraits des textes de Paul Klee]. Ping 
des Arts (Zurich) no.1, pp. 54-59, 1 960. 

From Le Langage du pelntre (bibl.445). 

31 

Emil Nolde. In Festschrift fur Emil Nolde anl&eslich 
selns 60. Geburtstages. Dresden, Neue Kunst 
Fldes,1927. 

Also b ee: Emil Nolde. Kunsthalle, Kiel, 22 June- 
27 July 1952, with facsimiJe of Kiee's writing.— 
Tribute to Nolde (ArtsN.Y.) Nov. 1955, p,15,— H. M. 
Wingler: Wie sie elnander sehen (bibl.351), p.62. 

32 

Exakte Versuche Im Bereich der Kunst. Bauhaus, 
Zeltschrlft fur Gestaltung( Dessau), Vol.2, no.2-3, 
p.17,1928. 

Also in Abstrakt Konkret, Bulletin de fa Galerie 
des Eaux V Ives (Zurich) no.7, p.7-9, 1945. y etc. 

32a 

Gedanken liber Graflk und Kunst Im allgemeinen, 
Spirals (Berne) no,2, p.2, n.d. 


33 

Gedichte. In Anthologie der Abseitigen hrsg. von 
CarolaGledion-Welcker (bibl.159), pp.105-110. 

Also: Gedicht. Spirale no.2, p.4, n.d. 

34 

Graphik. Bern, Klipstein <1 Kornfeld, 1956,23pp. 

A 1919 manuscript reprinted In facsimile and 
letterpress (8pp., 1 Ulus.). Introduction by Felix 
Klee. ‘Weihnacht6druck’ edition (800 copies). 

35 

[Introduction to the chapter StH, Ur-Stil], in 50 Years 
Bauhaus. 1 968 <bibl. 327), p.63. 

Unpublished (20/1-59) advance copy of Vol. Ill of 
the complete edition of Form- und 
Gestaltungslehre. For German text see bibl.70. 

36 

Karl Jahn als Lehrer. ('BernerZeltung'?). 

Note in Giedlon-Welcker (blbl. 160) reads: 

‘Nachruf Klees auf seinen Geigenlehrer in Bern. 
Einspaltlger Aufsatz von 52 Zeilen in einer nlcht- 
identifizierten Berner Zeitung (Datum noch nicht 
festgestellt). 1 

37 

Kandinsky.//? Katalog Jublltiumsausstellung zum 
60. Geburtstag von W. Kandinsky. Dresden, Galerie 
Arnold, 1926. 

Also ‘An Kandinsky- zu seinem 60. Geburtstag' 
in Wingler (bibl.351) pp. 63-64; Gaierie Berggruen, 
1959 (blbl. 105), etc. 

30 

Literatur und Kunst des Auslandes. Die Aipen 
(Berne) Nov. 1911-Dec. 1912. 

Regular contributions from Munich under this 
column in Die Aipen (Vof.6, no.3 - Vol. 7, no.4). 
Subjects covered Kandinsky, Munch, Renoir, 
cubism, futurism as well as music, opera and 
theatre. 

39 

My memories of the Weimar Bauhaus. In Neumann. 
Bauhaus and Bauhaus people, (blbl.262) pp.37-43. 
Translated from the German. 

40 

Paul Klee speaks.//? Bauhaus 1919-1928. New York, 
Museum of Modern Art, 1938. pp.172-174, 

From blbl.41, Also in Goldwater & Treves. Artists 
on Ar/(bibl.164a). 

41 

Paul Klee spricht. In Bauhausprospekt: 'Junge 
Menschen kommen ans Bauhaus. 1 Dessau, 1929. 
From Bauhaus no.2-3, 1928 (bibl.32). 


42 

[Statements by Klee], In Paul Klee. 2nd eel. Edited 
by Margaret Miller. New York, Museum of Modern 
Art, 1945. pp.8-13. 

Extracts from the Journal (1902-03). Opinions on 
Creation (extract from bibl.47), 

43 

Die Stimme Paul Klee, Df/(Zurich) Vol.8, [special] 
no.10,1948. 

‘Auszlige aus dem T agebuch 1902-1 905, dem 
Artlkef Die Aussteilung des modernen Bundes im 
Kunsthaus ZUrich und dem Jenaer Vortrag. 1 
Additional data, bibl.395. 

44 

Ober das Llchtr Robert Delaunay. Der Sturm (Berlin) 
Vol. 3, no. 144-145, pp.255-256. Jan. 1913. 

Translation by Paul Klee. 

45 

Ober den Wert der Kritik. Der Ararat (Munich) Vol.2, 
p.130.1921. 

‘Antwort auf eine Rundfrage an die KOnstler.' 

40 

Wegedes Naturstudfums. In Staatliches Bauhaus 
in Weimar, 191 9-1923 (bibl.322), pp.24-25. 

Complete translation, bibl.74, pp.63-67. Quoted 
In various degrees in standard monographs and 
articles, afso exhibition catalogues, e.g. Paul Klee, 
Haus der Kunst, Munich, 1950. 

Major Texts and Editions: 

Creative Credo 

47 

Schopferische Kon fession . Berlin, Reiss, 1 920. 
pp.28-40. 

VoI.13of 'Tribune der Kunst und Zeit’ edited by 
Kasimlr Edschmid. Extract in Hausensteln 
Kairuan 1921 (bibl.197) ; English extract In Paul Klee 
2nd ed. Museum of Modern Art, 1945 (bibl.266), 
PaulKfee Aussteilung Wiesbaden, Mar.-May 
1970 (bibl.346), etc. 

48 

Schopferische Konfesslon In Im Zwischenrelch. 
Cologne, 1957. (bibl.1 92). 

Also English tsxts: bibl.74, pp.76-80. bibl.128 r 
pp. 182-1 86; blbl. 193. 


Documents 

50 

Klee, Paul. {Catalogue of Works), n.p. r v.d. 

‘I have become a bureaucratas well by compiling 
a large, precise catalogue of all my artistic 
productions ever since my childhood' (blbl.58, 
P-19). 

51 

Klee, Felix, compiler. Paul Klee : his Life and Work In 
Documents , selected from Posthumous Writings and 
Unpublished Letters. New York, Brazlller, 1962. 
Appendix II: The catalogue of works. Translated 
from the German. Forfurther details see bibl.232. 

52 

Grohmann,Will,Archives. [‘ Unpublished letters and 
lecture notes Jn the possession of Professor Will 
Grohmann ’]. v,p.,v.d. 

So quoted in Guggenheim catalogue (bibl.270, 

P-1 9). For references see Grohmann monograph 
passim (bibl.1 71). 

53 

Pfeiffer- Bel If, Erich. Klee : eine Bifdbiographie, 

Munich, Kindler, 1964. 143pp. incl. illus. (col., ports.) 
Facsimiles of letters, photographs of friends ; 
particularly the Bauhaus group. Bibliography. 

54 

[Documents In reproduction and extract], v.d. 

An archival inventory stiflto be recorded, which in 
addition to facsimiles (infra) and fetters and 
extracts (infra) should also embrace the Klee letters 
at auction during recentyears in Europe. Facsimiles 
occur too frequently to be collated here. As an 
Indication of material mentioned above nots the 
following: Text on ‘Graphik’.— 'Une lettre de Klee 
a Paul Eluard' (facsimife of German letter, 21 Apr. 
1928, Dessau), etc. Letters and extracts also turn up 
in great numbers among books, periodicals, 
exhibition and auction catalogues, not always 
Identified or quoted In full. As a cross-section of 
references in the literaturs note the following : 
Letter to Galka Scheyer, Weimar, Jan. 10, 1924 
(The Blue Four, Curt Valentin Gallery, New York, 
1944). Letter to Emmy Scheyer, Jan. 26, 1931 ( Paul 
Klee Exhibition, Berkeley, Cal., 1962) in mss. and 
letterpress. Aus Brlefen von Klee, Kandinsky and 
Schlemmeran Hans Hfidebrandt (Die Maler am 
Bauhaus, Haus der Kunst, Munich, 1950), etc. 


49 

Creative credo.//? Felix Klee.Pau/K/ee. New York, 
1962. (bibl.232). 

Also reprinted In Perspective (Chicago). VoI.11, 
no.12, pp.33-40 Dec. 1902. 


Journal 

55 

TagebOcher von Paul Klee, 1898-1918. Cologne, 
DuMont Schauberg; Zurich, Europa, 1957. 423pp. 

81 lllus. 

Edited, with an introduction, by Felix Klee. In 
Dumont Dokumente ser ies (paperback), 1960. 

56 

Journal. Traduction de Pierre Klossowski. Paris, 
Grasset, 1959. 333pp., ilJus. 

Journal I, II, III translated by Klossowski, ending 
10 July 191 7. Appendix by Felix Klee refers to four 
journals in the German edition. Reproductions of 
early drawings and prints. Also 26 de-luxe copies 
on Alfa Navarre. 

57 

Diari. Prefazione dl Glulio Carlo Argan. Milan, li 
Sagglatore, 1960. 448pp., 16 ilius, 

58 

The Diaries of Paul Klee, 1878-1918. Edited with an 
introduction by Felix Klee. Berkeley, University of 
California Press; London, Peter Owen, 1964. 424pp, 
incl. ilius. (ports., facsim.) 

Genealogy, brief autobiography, recollections by 
Felix Klee, a Felix ‘Calendar. 1 Translated from the 
German edition. Reviewed: Kate Steinitz(Ar/ 
Bulletin, Mar. 1967, pp.82-83). E.S. Robbins (Art 
in America Apr. 1965, p.153). A. Werner (Arts, 

N.Y. Apr. 1905, p.82; Art Quarterly no.4, pp.544-546, 
1964). 

5Ba 

Extracts and Quotations occur quite often; these are 
typical: Hans Goltz Galerie. Paul Klee. May-June 
1920 (Der Ararat, Sonderheft I J), Quotation ‘in 
facsimile’, p.20. — Leopold Zahn. Paul Klee. Potsdam, 
1920. 'Aufzeichnungen . . . 1902-1905', pp. 26-29.— 
Wilhelm Hausenstern.Ka/n/a/?. 1926 (bibl.197). 
‘includes quotations from Klee's Journal',— Paul 
Klee. Museum of Modern Art, 1945. Second edition 
includes translated extracts— Extraits du 'Journal'. 
Lettres (Geneva) no.4, 1945. — Quotations from Klee's 
Journal//? Goldwater & Treves. Artists on Art, 1945 
(bibl.1 64a). — Aufzeichnungen aus dem Tagebuch 
1912. (Der Blaue Reiter, Haus der Kunst, Munich, 
1949),— Excerpts (Apoflo, Feb. 1965, p p.135-1 36). 


On Modem Art 
59 

Ober die moderne Kunst. Bern-Bilmpllz, Benteli, 
1945. 53pp., 24 lllus. 

Written for a lecture on the opening of an 
exhibition (Jena Kunstvereln, 26 Jan 1924). 
Translations noted below. 
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69 

On Modern Art. With an Introduction by Herbert 
Read. London, Faber and Faber, 1948.55pp., 24 illus. 
T ran3iation by Douglas Cooper although he says 
in Kfee (Penguin, p.10); the ‘English translation is 
inaccurate’. 

61 

Derartmodeme. Adaptation frangarse de Pierre 
Algaux. Brussels, La Connaissance, 1948. 53pp., 

24 illus. 

T ranslated from the Benteli edition. 

62 

Discorsosulf'arte moderna. Rome, Graflca Edizione 
d’Arte, 1960. 53pp. 

Translated by Gianni Di Benedetto. 

63 

7Mor/e depart moderns. 3e ed. Paris, Gonthier, 1969. 
‘Esquisses et essais p^dagoglques'. 

63a 

Extracts : frequently quoted in varying portions, e.g. 
‘On Modern Art' (Jena 1924, Berne 1945), pp. 20-28 
in The Blue Rider Group. London, Tate Gallery, 

30 Sept. -30 Oct. 1 900. 


Pedagogical Sketchbook 

64 

PSdagogfsches Skizzenbuch. Munich, Lan gen, 1925. 
51pp. 87 illus. 

Bauhausbiicher 2, with cover design and 
typography by Moholy-Nagy. 

65 

Pedagogical Sketch Book , New York, Nierendorf 
Gallery, 1944, 67pp., illus. 

‘Basic plan for part of the theoretical instruction 
at the state Bauhaus in Weimar/ Translated by 
Sibyl Peech. Review: College Art Jo urnal May 1 945, 
pp, 232-235. 

66 

Pedagogical Sketchbook. New York, Praeger, 1953; 
London, Faber and Faber, 1954.64pp., Illus. 
Introduction and translation by Sibyl Moholy- 
Nagy. The original layout by L. Moholy-Nagy has 
been retained. Also American paperback edition 
('Books That Matter 1 Series), 6th printing, 1969, 

67 

Padagogisches Skizzenbuch. Faksimlle-Nachdruck, 
Hrsg. von Hans M. Wingler. Mainz-Berlin, 
Kupferberg, 1965. 


67a 

Special Commentary : The pedagogical sketchbook 1 . 
In Werner Haftmann. The Mind and Work of Paul 
Klee. pp. 92-109 (blbl.191). 


Poems 

68 

Gedlchte . Herausgegeben von Felix Klee. Mit 
Zelchnungen. Zurich, Die Arche, 1960.107pp., illus. 
Sammlung Horizont. 

69 

Some Poems by Paul Klee, Translated by Anselm 
Hollo. Lowestoft (England), Scorpion, 1962. 35pp. 
v Selections from : Gedlchte (bibl.68). — Antonin 
Artaud: CEuvres completes (Paris, Gallimard, 
1956). 


Form- und Gestaltungslehre 
70 

Form- und Gestaltungslehre. Base), Stuttgart, 
Schwabe,1956-in progress. 4 volumes. 

Projected publication of Klee's writings in 
comprehensive form. Published to date: Vol. I: 

Das bildnerische Denken (1 956). Vol. II. 

Unendiiche Naturgeschichte {1910). For translations 
and further details see below. Bibliographies In 
European editions to be enlarged for English 
language edition of Vol. 11, with later addenda. 


The Thinking Eye 

71 

Das biidnerischen Denken. Schriften zur Form-und 
Gestaltungslehre herausgegeben und bearbeftet 
von JCirg Spiller. Basel, Stuttgart: Schwabe, 1956. 

541 pp.,ilius. (col., port.,facsim.) 

Writings of the Bauhaus era. Bibliography, 
pp, 523-524. Excerpts: Werk Jan. 1957, pp. 29-30. 
Reviews: College Art Journal no. 4, 1957, pp.353-355; 
Erasmus Vol.11, pp.735-740, 1958; Journal of 
Esthetics and Art Criticism Sept. 1957, p.140. 

72 

Das biidnerischen Denken. Third enlarged edition, 
1971. 

73 

Teoria del/a forma e della flgurazlone. Lezloni, note, 
8aggl raccolte ed edlti da Jtirg Spiller. Milan: 
Feltrinelli, 1959. 530pp., illus. 

Preface by Glulio Carlo Argan. Review: L'CEif 
Feb. I960, p.58 (G. Habasque), 


74 

The Thinking Eye, The Notebooks of Paul Kfee edited 
by JOrg Spiller. London, Lund Humphries; 

New York, Wittenborn, 1961. 541pp., 188 illus. (8 col. 
port.,facsim). 

Translation by Ralph Manhelm, assisted by Dr 
Charlotte Weldler and Joyce Wittenborn. Vol.15 of 
the series ‘Documents of Modern Art’. Includes 
a translation of Argan's preface from the Italian 
edition (bibl.73). Edition reprinted, apparently with 
minor revisions, in 1964 and 1969. Contents-I: 
Towards a theory of form production. II. 
Contributions to a theory of pictorial form (lecture 
notes from the Bauhaus at Weimar and Dessau). 
Bibliography, pp.523-524. Reviews: Art in America 
no.1, 1962, pp.100-101 ; Arts (N.Y.) Dec. 1962, 
p p. 69-70 ; Burlington Magazine Feb. 1962, p.80 
(Herbert Read). 


Unendiiche Naturgeschichfe 

75 

Unendiiche Naturgeschichte, Prinzipielle Ordnung 
der biidnerischen Mittel verbunden mit 
Naturstudium und konstruktive Kompositionswege. 
Herausgegeben und bearbeitvon Jiirg Spiller. 
Basel, Stuttgart: Schwabe, 1970.431pp. inch Illus. 
(col.,facslm.) 

Anthology of Klee writings. Reviews: Werk Dec. 

1970, p.833. Goya Jan .1071, p,31 4. Pantheon Sept. 

1971 , p p.454-450. (E Strauss). 

76 

The Nature of Nature, The Notebooks of Paul Klee 
edited by Jiirg Sp/lIer.Translatlon by Heinz Norden. 
London, Lund Humphries; New York, Wittenborn, 
1973. 538 pp., 548 illus. (35 col.) 

Bibliography by Bernard Karpel, pp. 431-454. 


78 

Expressionismus : die Kunstwende (Herwarth 
Walden). Berlin, Der Sturm, 1918. 

Fifty numbered copiss included signed etchings 
by Klee and Bauer. Also In nos.1-10an original 
drawing, whether by one or both Is not clear. 

79 

Der Ararat, Zweites Sonderhelft. Paul Klee. Munich, 
Goltzverlag, 1920. 

200 copies issued with signed lithograph, 


80 

Die Freude (Burg Lauenstein), Vol.1, 1920. 
Lithograph, hand-coloured, In fifty copies. 

81 

L’Homme approxim atif( Tristan Tzara), Paris, 
Denoel et Steele, 1931. 

Etching, ten signed copies, 

82 

K andide, oder Die beste Welt. (F.M.A. Voltaire). 
Munich, Wolff, 1920. 

Illustrated by twenty-six reproductions of Ink 
drawings done in 1913. Also English limited 
edition with Smollett's translation: New York, 
Pantheon, 1944 (625 copies). 

83 

Das Kestnerbuch. (Paul E.Kuppers). Hannover, 
Bohme,1919, 

'AuslOschendes Licht’, original lithograph, pi. 9. 

84 

Mtinchner Blatter fur Dichtung und Graphik (Munich) 
Vol.1, 1919. 

No.1, p.10, no.3, p.38; no. 9, pp.142-143. no.11~12 
P-185. Lithographs, and in 'special edition’ of 
no.9, an additional colour lithograph. 

85 

Neue Europafsche Graphik /. Weimar, Staatliches 
Bauhaus; distributor: Potsdam, Muller, 1921. 

Two lithographs. Plate 5: ‘Die Heillge vom 
inneren Licht'. Plate 6: ‘Hoffmanesque Scene 7 . 
Edition: 100 folios. Also cover design for Mappe 
(11(1921). 

86 

77?e Novices of Sais by Novalfs (Friedrich von 
Hardenberg). New York, Curt Valentin, 1949. 
Reproductions of sixty drawings. Preface by 
Stephen Spender; translation by Ralph Manhelm; 
frontispiece by Andr<5 Masson. German edition 
by Benteli (Berne). 

87 

Potsdamer Platz oder die Nachte des neuen Messias : 
ekstatische Visionen von Curt Corrinth. Munich, 
MOIIer, 1919. 

Ten lithographic Illustrations. 

8B 

Die Schaffenden. Herausgegeben von Paul 
Westheim. Weimar, Kiepenheuer, 1919. 

‘Kleinwelt’, signed etching, no.3 in folio 1. 


89 

‘ Serna 1 Portfolio . Munich, ‘Serna’ Vereinigung &. 
Defphin Verlag, 1913, 

‘Flusslandschaft’, one lithograph. 

90 

Der Sturm (Berlin) 1 913-23. 

Scattered issues include reproductions of 
drawings. For details see Walden (blbj.342) and 
‘Index Expressionismus' (bibl.19). 

91 

Ze it- Echo : eln Kriegstagebuch der Ktin st/er (Munich). 
Vof.1, p.93, 1914-15, 

One lithograph. 

Books, Brochures, Major Catalogues 

92 

Alfleri, Bruno. Paul Klee. Venice, Istltuto 
Tipografrco Editorials, 1948. 25pp. illus. 

Edition : 1000, with biography, bibliography. 

93 

American Library Compendium and Index of World 
Art. Complied from the Archives of the American 
Library of Color Slides, New York, American 
Archives of World Art(&) American Library Color 
Slide Co., 1961. 

Lists slides by European artists. 

94 

Der Ararat : Zweites Sonderheft, 1 920, See bibl. 
29,79,391. 

T riple function as a magazine, a catalogue and 
edition de luxe. 

95 

Argan, Giufio Carlo. Salvezza e caduta dell’arte 
moderna. Milan, 1984. 

Includes 1960 Introduction to Klee diary(bibl.57). 
and ‘Klee: la teoria della forma e delle flgurazlone' 
(1961). Another essay in his Studle Note (Rome, 
1955). 

96 

Arland, Marcel. Chroniquede lapeinture moderne, 
Paris, Corrfia, 1949, pp.159-166. 

97 

Armitage, Merle, ed. 5 Essays on Kfee. New York, 
Duel!, Sloan A Pearce, 1950.121pp., illus. 

•The marionstte theatre by Heinrich von 
Kleist’, pp. 63-81, 


Graphics and Illustration 
77 

Deutsche Graphiker der Gegen wart. (Kurt Pfister). 
Leipzig, Kfinkhardt & Biermann, 1920. 

‘Die RIesenblattlaus’, original lithograph, pi. 10, 


98 

Art and Artist. Berkeley & Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1956. 

Includes ‘An encounter with Paul Klee’ by A. 
Zschokke. 

99 

Arts Council of Great Britain. 77?e Blue Rider Group. 
An Exhibition organized with the Edinburgh Festival 
Society. [London, The Council, I960], 32pp,, illus. 
Shown at the Tate Gallery, Sept. 30-Oct, 30. 
Introduction byH. K. Roethel. Klee: nos. 81-127 
(2 illus., 2 col.). Extracts from ‘On Modern Art 7 , 
pp, 26-28. Biographical note. 

100 

Ashton, Do re. A Reading of Modern Art. Cleveland 
& London, Case Western Reserve University, 1 969, 
passim. 

101 

Ball, Hugo . Die Flucht aus der Zeit. 2. ed. Lucerne, 
Stocker, 1046. pp.15,151,155-156, 169. 

First edition : Munich-Lelpzig, Duncker & Humblot, 
1927. 

102 

Barr, Alfred H., Jr, Cubism and Abstract Art New 
York, Museum of Modern Art, 1936. pp.174, 100, 

212, 245, 3 illus. 

Includes catalogue of exhibition. Reprlntedition: 
New York, Arno, 1966. 

Barr, Alfred H., Jr, See also bibl, 265, 266, 268. 

103 

Baynes, H. G. Mythology of the Soui. Baltimore, 
Williams & Wilkins, 1940. pp.515, 563, 607-609, 

678-679, 3 illus. 

‘A research Into the unconscious from 
schizophrenic dreams and drawings'. 

104 

Bay6n, Damian Carlos. Principafes corrlentesy 
artistas en la pintura del sigio XX. Caracas, Sociedad 
de Amigos del Museo de Bellas Artes, 1958. 

Extracts from a course at the Museum, 14 May- 
4 June. Section on Klee. 

105 

Berggruen et Cie [ Collection Berggruen ]. Paris, 
1952-71. 7 volumes, illus. (col,, fascim.) 

Brochures tn the distinctive ‘Collection’ format 
which cover six Klee exhibitions. No.1 is ‘Paul 
Klee, Gravures' (14 Feb, -8 Mar. 1952) followed 
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by 'Paul Klee, Aquarelles et Dessins’, 'L'Univers 
de Klee’, 'Kies & Kandinsky’, ‘Klee lui-meme’, and 
‘Paul Klee: les ann6es20’ (Spring 1971). Well 
Illustrated, good colour reproductions, interesting 
letters and texts make these -In toto-a major 
document on Kiee and his works. 

106 

Bernoulli, Rudolf. Mein Weg zu Klee, Berne, Benteli, 
1940. 26pp. ,8pl. 

"Rand bemerkun gen zu emer Ausstellung seines 
graphischen Werkes In der Eidg. Graphischen 
Sammlung in Zurich 1940.' 

107 

Beyeler, Ernst, Gaflery. Klee : Ausstellung. Basle, 
Galerie Beyeler, 1963. 103 pp., Incl. 50 Ulus. (27 col., 

1 port.) 

Includes mss. letterto Franz Marc, 8 June 1915; 
extracts from Klee letters passim; comment by 
Walter Ueberwasser. Exhibit of 75 works held 
Mar. -Apr. 1963. 

108 > 

Beyeler, Ernst, Gallery. Paul Klee : ceuvresdes 
dernteresanntes. Basle, Galerie Beyeler, 1965. 112pp. 
Incl. 45 col. pi. , 2 ill., 2 facslm., 1 port. 

Includes mss. of curricdfHm vitae and catalogue 
page; extracts from Tagebiicher 1898-1918 
(b i bl.55) , Das biidnerische Denken (b I bl .71 ) , 

Gedichte (bib 1.68). Preface and interpretation of 
works by Walter Ueberwasser; address of 15 
Feb. 1941 by Georg Schmidtfor memorial 
exhibition, Kunsthalle, Basle. 

109 

Bille, Ejler. Picasso , Surrealisme, Abstraki Kunst. 
Copenhagen, Helios, 1945. pp. ,129-148, Ulus. 

110 

Blanda, R.and Argan, Giulio Carlo. Paul Klee. 
Locarno, 1965. 

111 

DerBlaue Reiter. Herausgeber: Kandinsky, Franz 
Marc. Munich, Piper, 1912; 2nd ed. 1914.140pp., 

4 col. pi., lllus. 

Klee; ‘Steinhauer(Tuschze]chnung)\ p.109. Also 
note bibl.241. 

112 

Der Btaue Reiter . Zweite Ausstellung . . . Schwarz - 
M4e/ss. Munich, Hans Goltz, 1912. 

Exhibited 12 Feb.-Apr.1912, including Klee 
illustration and works. 


113 

Bloesch, Hans and Schmidt, Georg. Paul Klee : 
Reden zu seinem Todestag, 29. Juni 1940. Berne, 
Benteli, 1940. 18pp.,5 lllus. (2 port.) 

Schmidt text reprinted In several catalogues, 
e.g. Amsterdam, 1948; Basel, 1950. 

114 

Bl limner, Rudolf. Mater des Expressionismus. 
Berlin,Verlag der Sturm, 1921. 2pp,, 15 col. pi. 
Sturm-Bilderbucher V. Also same as 
BilderbucherVI where plates, inciudlng Klee, 
are mounted on black paper. 

115 

Bos man, Anthony. Paul Klee in Memoriam. 
s’Gravenhage, D. de Jong, 1 945. 18pp. 

116 

Brion, Marcel. Art Abstrait. Paris, Michel, 1956. 
pp.113-f24, col. pi. 

117 

Brion, Marcel, Klee . Paris, Somogy, 1955. 30pp. 
plus 64pp., ilfus. (3 col.). 

Bibliography. 

118 

Brun, Carl, ed. SchweizerlschesKunstferfexikon. 
Frauenfeld, Huber, 1917. 

Includes E, Caro: ‘Klee\Vol.4, supplement, p.201. 

119 

Brunner, Felix. Handbuchder Druckgraphfk, Teufen, 
Niggli, 1962; 3rd ed. 1968. pp.214-215. 

Comments on Klee’s lithographic technique. 

Text in English, German, French. 

120 

Buchheim, Lothar-Giinther. DerBlaue Reiter unddie 
'Neue Kiinstlerverelnigung Munchen / Feldaflng, 
Buchheim, 1959.344 pp., illus. 

Klee passim. General chronology and bibliography. 

121 

Buchheim, Lothar-Giinther. Paul Klee : Gematde, 
Aquarelle, Zeichnungen und Graphlk, Frankfurt am 
Main, 1950. 

Includes 'Aus Brlefen von Paul Klee an Hans 
Hildebrandt.* 

122 

Buchner, J. Paul Klee. Berglsch-Gladbach^1906. 
Galerie der Grossen Maler, n. 55. 

123 

Bulliet, C. J. The Significant Moderns and Their 
Pictures. New York, Covicl-Friede, 1936. pp.172-174, 
illue. 


124 

Burgl, Sandro. Jew et sincerity dans Part. Neuch&tel, 
Baconniere, 1043, pp.73-80. 

125 

Busch, Gunter. 20th Century German Art- London , 
1930. Munich, Max Beckmann Gesellschaft, 1968. 
25pp. plus 52pp. 

'EJnige Erlauterungen zum Katalog der 
Ausstellung und zur Ausstellung selbst,’ With 
facsimile of 1938 London catalogue. 

126 

Cassou, Jean. Panorama des arts pfastiques 
contemporains. Paris, Gal lima rd, 1960. pp.41 1-455. 
‘Le Biaue Reiter, Le Bauhaus, Kandinsky et Klee. 

127 

Chevalier, Denys. Klee. New York, Crown, 1971. 
96pp., 74 illus. (51 col.) 

Translated from the French Q.L.P. series. 
Chronology, bibliography. 

128 

Chipp, Herschel B. Theories of Modern Art. 

Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1968, pp.182-186. 

Includes ‘Creative credo’ (bibl,47) from The 
Inward Vision (bib 1.1 93). 

129 

Cichy, Bodo. Great Modern Paintings. New York, 
Putnam's Sons, 1971. pp. 142-143, col.pl. 

T ranslatlon : Moderne Malerel (Stuttgart, Schuler, 
1965), 

130 

Constantine, Ml id red. Lettering by Modern Artists. 
New York, Museum of Modern Art, 1964. 

Based on two earlier exhibitions. Colour covers 
reproduce a 1918 Klee watercolour. 

131 

Cooper, Douglas, Paul Klee. Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex; Penguin Books, 1949. 16pp. illus., 32 illus. 
(16 col.) 

Penguin Modern Painters series; reprinted 1950, 
1952. 

132 

Co8slo del Pomar, Felipe. Nuevo Arte. Buenos Aires, 
La Facuitad, 1034, pp.201-202. 

133 

Crevel, Ren6, Paul Klee. Paris, Galilmard, 1930. 

63pp. incl. 32 jjlus. 

Text, pp.3-12 (1929); biography, pp.13-16, 
Incorporates data from Der Ararat (bib 1.391). 
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Woodcut portrait by Georges Aubert. Also edition 
de luxe (115 copies) on Lafuma with proof on 
China of signed Aubert woodcut in same miniature 
I series: ‘Pelntres nouveaux.’ Titled on cover: 

‘Peintres allemands 1 . Brief bibliography. 

134 

Darmstadt. Darmstadter Gesprach. Zew^n/sseder 
Angst in der Modernen Kunst. Darmstadt, 1963. 
pp.158-171 incl. 11 illus. (1 col.) 

Exhibition for the 8th Conference held summer at 
the Mafhildenhohe. Catalogue by Hans-Gerard 
Evers. T exts by G. R. Hocke, W. Hofman, H.-G. 
Sperlich, W. Haftmann, E. Schulz. 

j 135 

Darmstadt. Darmstadter Sezesslon. Deutscher 
I Expressionismus. Darmstadt, 1920. 76pp., 24 illus. 

Preface by Kaslmlr Edschmid: ‘Stand des 
Expressionismus’. illustrations include 
■ Beckmann, Grosz, Heckel, Klee, Kokoschka, 

Laurencin, Lehmbruck, Picasso, Henri Rousseau, 

J Schwitters, et af. 

136 

Daub I er, Theodor. Der neue Stand punki. 1 957. 
i pp.141-147. 

First edition: Dresden, HeIIerauer,1916. 

130a 

Diehl, Paul Heinrich. Grenzen derMaferei. Vienna, 
Cologne : Wancura, 1901 . 

Supplement by Ernst Winkler: ‘Paul Klee und die 
exakte Wlssenschaft. (Eine Kritik zu Paul Klee, 

Das biidnerische Denken , 1 956)'. 

137 

Dorival, Bernard, ed. Les Pelntres c&bbres. Geneva, 
Mazenod,1948. 

‘Klee’ by Willy Rotzier, p.342. 

138 

Duchamp, Marcel. Marchan ddu Sef. Merits de 
; Marcel Duchamp r^unis ... par Michel Sanoulllet. 
Paris, Le Terrain Vague, 1958, p.132. 

Klee critique, written 1 949 for the Socl6td 
* Anonyme (bib!. 355). 

139 

Duisburg. Wllhelm-Lehmbruck Museum. Paul 
Klee und seine Malerfreunde : Die Sammlung Felix 
Kiee. Duisburg, 1971. 116pp., Ulus, (col.) 

Exhibition: 25 May -22 Aug. Preface and 
chronology by Felix Klee. Illustrations: pp.31-116. 


140 

DUsseldorf. Kunstsammlung Nordrhein-Westfalen. 
Paul Klee. 2nd ed. Dilsseldorf, 1964. 

American collection (89 works) acquired in 1960, 
Texts by Werner Schmalenbach, Georg Schmidt, 
M. T. Engels, Colour plates, pp. 23-64; illus. 
pp.03-130; detailed catalogue, pp.133-158. 
Chronology, brief bibliography. 

141 

Einstein , Carl. Die Kunst des 20. Jahrhunderts. 

Berlin, Propyl Sen, 1920. pp.153-157, 8 illus. (1 col. 
Propyl Sen Kunstgeschichte, XVI. Also later 
editions. 

Einstein, Carl. Also see blbl.144. 

142 

Eluard Paul. Capitate de ladouleur. Paris, Gallimard, 

1920. p.110. 

Poem on ‘Paul Klee’ first published in first 
one-man French show: Galerie Vavin Raspail, 

1925. Reprinted: Don ner& voir. Paris, Gallimard, 
1939. — Voir. Geneva, Trois Collines, 1948, pp.45-47, 
col. pi. — Thorns of Thunder. London, Europa 
Press, 1936, p.17. Also Grohmann. Paul Klee. Paris, 
1929, etc. 

143 

Encyclopedia of World Art. New York, etc,, McGraw- 
Hill, 1968. Vol.15, Index vol., p.290. 

Main article: Vol.8(1963), pp.1011-15 by Will 
Grohmann. Revised edition of Enciclopedia 
Universale dell' Arte (Venlce-Rome). Bibliography. 

144 

Europa- Afmanach. Ed: Carl Einstein, Paul Westheim. 
Potsdam, Kiepenheuer, 1925. 

Anthology of essays and illustrations. 
Reproductions include Klee. 

145 

Fasola, Giusta Nicco. Raggione defParte astratta. 
Milan, Istltuto Ed ito rial e Itallano, 1051. pi. 20, 
l ]| Passo’ briefly discussed. 

146 

Ferrier, Jean-Louis. La Forme et ie sens: 6l4ment$ 
pourune soclologie dePart. Paris, Den o6l, 1909. 

147 

Ferrier, Jean-Louls and others. Paul Klee : les 
annfes 20. Paris, DenoSI, 1971 . 1 42pp., illus. (cof., 
ports.) 

Contents - Jean-Louis Ferrier: Klee ou 
I’ambiguite creative; Ren£ Crevel: Le9 ann£es20; 
Philippe Sers: Chronologie: les ann£es 20. 


m 


148 

Festschrift Kurt Ba uch .Kunstgeschichtliche 
Beitragezum 25. November 1957. Munich and 
Berlin, 1957. pp.256-263. 

Essay by Walter Ueberwasser: Klees ‘Engel und 
‘Inseln’. 

149 

Flechtheim, Alfred, Galerie. A ussteliungen. Berlin, 
1930. 

Bound volume of exhibition catalogues 
beginning summer 1930: ‘Renoir und febende 
Meister’ (Includes and reproduces Klee) -‘Paul 
Klee Au8BtellunQ\ 15 Feb. -10 Mar. 1930(160 
works, 4fllus.,1 port.), ‘Juan Gris', Feb. 1930, with 
notice of Grohmann’s Paul Kiee in regular and 
de luxe edition. 

150 

Forge, Andrew. Klee ( 1879-1949 ). (Second Volume). 
With an Introduction and Notes. London, Faber and 
Faber, 1954. 24pp. Incl. 10 col. pi. 

Additional colour plate on cover. Analyses of 
individual paintings. Also German edition: Berlin, 
Safari, 1959. For ‘first 1 volume see Read (bibl.293). 

151 

Fosca, Franpols. Histolre de la peinture suisse. 
Geneva, Editions du Rhdne, 1945. 

152 

Franclscono, Marcel. Waiter Gropius and the 
Creation of the Bauhaus In Weimar. Urban a, 
University of Illinois Press, 1 971 . 

‘The ideals and artistic theories of its founding 
years.’ 

153 

Ganymed. Blatter der Maries Gesellschaft. Ed: 
Julius Meier-Graefe, WIHIam Hausenstein. Munich, 
Piper, 1919-1925. 5 vol. t illus. 

Reproductions include Klee. 

154 

Gaunt, William. The March of the Moderns. London, 
Cape, 1 940. pp.122-126. 

155 

Gay, Peter. Weimar Culture : the Outsider as Insider. 
New York, Harper & Row, 1968. p. 202 (index). 
Bibliography, pp.165-1 97(‘The Arts', part Mi, 
p p.186-1 09). 
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156 

Geelhaar, Christian. PaulKfee und das Bauhaus. 
Cologne, DuMont Schauberg, 1972, 174 pp, 132 
illus ' (col.) 

Includes ‘Die Kunstlehre von Paul Klee', pp.23-32. 
Bibliography, pp. 163-169. 


Gelst, Hans-Friedrich, Paul Klee. Hamburg f 
Hauswedell, 1948. 46 pp.,14 Ulus. (2 col.). 
Bibliography, pp. 43^15. 

158 

Gledion, Sigfried. Mechanization Takes Command. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1948. 
pp.109-113, 3 illus. 

159 

Gledion-Welcker, Carofa. Podfesa/’iScarf; Anlhotogie 
der A bseitigen. Berne-Btimpliz, Bentelf, 1946, 
pp.103-110. 

Eight poetic fragments from the Klee journal. 

100 

Gledion-Welcker, Carofa. Pau/Kfee. New York, 
Viking, 1952. 156pp., 151 ilfue, (13 col.) 

Chronology by Hans Bolliger. Selected 
bibliography by Hannah M. Muller, pp.151-155. 
Reviewed: Burlington A /fSftazine, Sept. 1953, 
pp.312-313; Wgrk Mar. 1953, suppl, pp.38-39. 

Other editions: London, Faber and Faber, 1952. 
150pp. Also Stuttgart: Hatje Verlag, 1 954. 203pp., 

1 72 ilfus. Teufen (St. Gallen): Niggli, 1954.203pp., 

1 72 illus. 

161 

Giedion-Welcker, Carola. Paul Klee in 
Selbstzeugnlssen und BUddokumenten. Reinbeck bei 
Hamburg, Rowohlt, 1961. 

Contribution by Paul Raabe. Also reported as 
Rowohlts Monographien 52 (1962). 

102 

Goeritz, Mathias, ed. Homenaje a PaulKfee. Madrid, 
Galeria Palma, 1 948. (29) pp., Illus. 

Statements by Angel Ferrant, J. L. Artigas, 

S. Nyberg, P. Palazuelo, B. Palencia, M. Goeritz. 

163 

Golding, John. Cubism : a History and an Analysis , 
1907-1914 . Boston, Boston Book A Art Shop; 

London, Faber and Faber, 1968. p.45,184. 

Revised second edition ; first edition 1959. 

104 

Gold water, Robert J. Primitivism in Modern Painting. 
New York, Harper, 1038, pp.153-61, 3 illus. 

Revised paperback: Primitivism In Modern’ .Art 
(New York, Random House, 1967). 


164a 

Gold water, Robert J. A Treves, Marco. Artists on Art. 
New York, Pantheon Books, 1945. 

Quotes Klee’s journal and Bauhaus prospectus 
(bibl.40, 41). 

165 * 

Goltz, Hans, ed. Go/tzverlag, 1912-1917 : FOnfJahre 
Goltzveriag-Die graphischen Werke. Munich, 
Goftzverlag, 1917. 28pp., Illus, 

A record of the publisher and the gallery (Neue 
KunstHans Goltz), Including Klee. 

166 

Goltz, Hans, Galerie, Zweite AussteUung der 
Redaktion Der Biaue Reiter . Munich, 12 Feb. - Apr. 
1912. 16pp., Illus. 

Exhibits and reproductions include Klee. Same as 
blbl.112 

167 

Das Graphische Jahr. Berlin, Fritz Gurlitt, 1921 . 

‘Band I mitautobiographischen BeitrSgen . . . 

L. Kainer, P. Klee, etc. 

168 

Grlgson, Geoffrey. The Arts Today. London, Lane 
1935. pp.90-92, 1 illus. 

169 

Gro h m ann , W i 1 1. Bildende Kunst und ArchHektur. 
Frankfurt, Suhrkamp,1953. 

Painting in the context of modern design. 
Chronology, bibliography. 


Grohmann, Will. PaulKfee . Paris, Cahiers d'Art, 
1929. 27pp. (text) plus 60pp. (Illus.) 

With ‘Hommages 6 Paul Klee’ by Aragon, Crevef, 
Eluard, Lur^at, Soupault, Tzara, ‘Vltrac, largely - 
from previous sources. Edition of 900 in 'Lee' 
grandes peintres d'aujourd’hui’, no.5, Included 
30 on Arches with print, 7 on Japan with drawing 
and print, 6 on Japan with gouache and print, also 
several copies hors-commerce. 

171 

Grohmann, Will Paul Klee. New York, Abrams, 
1954.441 pp. incl. illus. (coi„ ports., facslm.) 
Translated from the German edition (1954). 
‘Gruppenkatalog’: pp.385-408. Many illustrations 
have titles in German, English and French. 
Bibliography by Hannah Muller-Applebaum, 
pp.385-408. Reprint: 1906 (448pp.). Revieft. Art 
Bulletin Mar. 1957, pp.80-81, Co//ege Art Journal 
no.1, 1955, pp.01-h83. 


172 

Grohmann, Will. Paul Klee. New York, Abrams: 
London, Thames A Hudson, 1955 [38] pp., 17col. pi. 
Essay followed by commentary on 16 mounted 
reproductions. Also modified editions: 8pp. 
(text), 15 col. pi. (Abrams, 1955). 24pp. incl. 32 
illus. (10 col.), commentary on each colour plate, 
Portfolio edition (Abrams, 1956) ; also re-edition. 

173 

Grohmann, Will. Paul Klee [1879-1940). New York, 
Abrams, 1956. 72pp. incl. 38 pi. (21 col., port.) 

Pocket Library of Great Art, A27. Colour plate on 
cover; commentaries on plates; bibliography and 
chronology; 'an autobiographical sketch by Paul 
Klee' (1940). 

174 

Grohmann, Will, Paul Klee. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 
1954.447pp. fnck 117 ill,, 40 col. pi. 

See notes for bibl.171. Also German editions 
published similar to previous variants; Stuttgart, 
Kohlhammer, 1955 (9pp. ,32 Illus., 16 col.). 'Welt 
Jn Farbe\ Munich, Desch, 1955 (36pp. , Illus.). 
Cologne, DuMont Schauberg, 1959(7), 90 illus., 

48 col. 

175 

Grohmann, Paul. Paul Klee. Paris, Flinker, 1954. 
456pp., Illus. (col.) 

T ranslation from the German. Apparently latest 
edition : Paris, Le Cercle d 'Art. 1 968, 

176 

Grohmann, Will. PaulKfee. Florence, Sanaoni, 1.954, 
440 pp., illus., 40 col. p|. 

Translation from the German. Variant Italian 
texts: Milan, Garzanti, 1957, 80pp., 12 ill., 20 col. pi. 
(in brochure), Milan, Garzanti, 1961 . 8pp., 16 col. pi. 
(Edizlone dellM llustrazion e Itallana), 

177 

Grohmann, Will, PaulKfee [Monograph). (1954-1957)? 
Variations in editions are not easily clarified but 
may be merely reprintlngs or slightly revised 
editions. For example, the bibllog raphy in the 
Rome 1 970 catalogue (bibl,302) reports: Monaco, 
Vienna, Basel (1955), Paris, Antwerp, Amsterdam 
(1955). Milan, New York (1956). London (1957). 

178 

Grohmann, Will. Paul Klee. New York, Abrams, 

1967 (?) 107pp., 13B Illus. (4B col.) 

‘The Library of Great Painters’ with commentary 
on48 colour plates. ‘The drawings’, pp.49-07. 

Plates, p p.70-1 63, chronology. Brief bibliography 
mentions 'Unesco ArtSerfes’ (N.Y., 1959), Reissue 
of variant portfolio edition, in boards, scheduled 
for 1972-73. 
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179 

Grohmann, Will. Paul Klee : aquarelles et dessins. 
Paris, Berggruen, 1953. 8pp. , 1 6 ill. 

French, English and German text. See note, 
bibl.105. 

180 

Grohmann, Will. Disegnidi Paul Klee. Milan, II 
Sagglatore, 1960. 176pp., 20 illus., 120 pi. 

181 

Grohmann, Will. The Drawings of Paul Klee. New 
York, Curt Valentin, 1944. 24pp. , 72 pi. 

First German edition, 1934 (bib!.182) confiscated 
by the Nazis. Drawings from 1 021-1931 in the 
artist's collection. Collotype reproductions in 
portfolio edition of 700 copies, omitting original 
definitive catalogue. 

182 

Grohmann, Will. Paul Klee: Handzeichnungen, 
1921-1930. Mit vollstQndigem Katalog. Berlin, 

Muller & Kiepenheuer, 1934,30pp. plus 72pl. 
‘Verzeichnis der Handzeichnungen, 1921-1930', 
pp.1 7-28. Modified edition ; New York 1944 
(bibl.181). Reprint edition 1948 by original 
publisher. 

183 

Grohmann, Will, Paul Klee : Handzeichnungen. 
Cologne, DuMont Schauberg, 1959. 176pp., illus. 
Translations issued by Abrams (New York) and 
Thames and Hudson (London), 1960. 

184 

Grohmann, Will. PaulKfee : Drawings. New York, 
Abrams; London, Thames A Hudson, 1960.170pp., 
138 illus. (col. front.) 

Piates, pp.49-1 68; catalogue of reproductions, 
pp.1 69-1 76. ‘A second volume will contain a 
catalogue of all of Klee’s drawings’ (p.7). 

184a 

Grohmann, Will, ed .Art of Our Time. London, 
Thames and Hudson, 1966. p.500 (index). 

Also American and foreign-language editions. 

Grohmann, Will. Paul Kfee. See also Pictorial 
Works (bibl.364, 365). 

185 

Grohmann, Will. Die Sammlung Ida BienerL Potsdam, 
Miillsr A Kiepenheuer, 1938. pp.1 4-1 5, 21-22, 16 Illus. 
‘Privatsammlungen neuer Kunst. Band 1/ 

188 

Grote, Ludwig, ed. Erinnerungen an Paul Klee. 
Munich, Prestel, 1 959. 12Dpp,, 8 illus, (1 col.) 
Twenty-six memoirs. 


1B7 

Guggenheim, Peggy. Art of This Century. New York, 
Art of This Century, 1 942. pp.47-50, illus. 

Includes Eluard’s poem (bibl.142) and extract 
from FeJnlnger essay (bibl.265). 

Guggenheim Museum See New York. Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum. 

188 

Gurlitt, Fritz. Das graphische Jahr. Berlin, 1921. p.77. 
Biographical essay, 

189 

Gutbrod, Karl,ed. ‘Lieber Freund ' , . . KunsUer 
schreiben an Will Grohmann. Cologne, DuMont 
Schauberg, 1968. pp. 72-84, 

‘Elne Sammlung von Brfefen aus funf 
Jahrzehnten.’ 

190 

Haftmann, Werner. PaulKfee : Wege 
bifdnerischen Den kens. Munich, Prestel, 1950.1 75pp., 
Illus. (col.) 

Bibliography. Review: Kunstchronik (Nuremberg) 
Nov. 1951, pp. 298-301 (A. Hentzen). Translation, 

1954. 

191 

Haftmann, Werner. The Mind and Work of Paul Kfee. 
New York, Praeger, 1954.213pp., illus. (3 col.) 
Bibliography, pp.207-208. Review \ Art Bulletin 
Mar. 1957, pp.80-81 ; Art Quarterly no. 2, pp. 223-224, 

1955. 

192 

Haftmann, Werner, ed. Im Zwischenrefch : Aquarelle 
und Zeichnungen von PaulKfee. Cologne, DuMont 
Schauberg, 1957. 62pp., 17 Illus., 16 col. pi. 

Works from 1917-1932 with commentary by 
Carola Gledion-Welcker, Will Grohmann, . 
Werner Schmalenbach, Georg Schmidt. Also 
introduction by Haftmann and the artist’s 
‘Schflpferische Konfessipn'. Translated 1958. 

193 

Haftmann, Werner, ed. The Inward Vision : 
Watercolours, Drawings, Writings by Paul Klee. New 
York, Abrams, 1958. 62pp., 17 illus., 16 col. pi. 
Contents: ‘Creative credo’ by Klee. ‘Paul Klee, 
the most comprehensive painter of our century’ 
by Haftmann. Commentaries by Giedion-Welcker, 
Grohmann, Schmalenbach, Schmidt. Detachable 
colour plates with sllp-in paper frames inside 
cover. 


194 

Haftmann, Werner. Painting in the Twentieth Century. 
New York, Praeger; London, Lund Humphries, 1961. 

2 vol. 

Completely revised version of German edition 
published In 1954-55 and 1957 by Prestel Verlag, 
Munich. Vol . 1 : Paul Klee pp.125-127, 242-246, 
395,422. Vol. 2: largely plates, p.532 (index). Also 
later modified editions (1965). 

195 

Hamilton, George Heard. 19th and 20th Century Art : 
Painting, Sculpture , Architecture , New York, Abrams 
[1970]. p.473 (index), Illus. 

Also his : Painting and Sculpture in Europe , 
1880-1940. (Pelican History of Art, Penguin, 1967). 

166 

Hartlaub, Gustav. Die Graphlk des Expression ismus 
in Deutschland. Stuttgart, Hatje, 1947. p.60, illus. 

197 

Hausen stein, Wilhelm. Kairuan, Oder eine Geschichte 
von Maler Klee and von der Kunst dieses Zeltaiters. 
Munich, Wolff, 1921. 134pp., 45 ilfus, (4 cof.) 

Citations from the artist's diary. Review : Fewer. 
(Weimar) Aug. 1921, p.654. 

190 

Hausenstein, Wilhelm. Ober Expressionlsmus in der 
Malerei. Berlin, Reiss, 191 9. pp. 34-35. 

199 

Harvard University, Busch Relslnger Museum. 
Concepts of the Bauhaus ; the Busch Relslnger 
Museum Collection. Cambridge, Mass., 1971. 136pp, 
194 illus. 

Preface by Charles L. Kuhn, introduction by John 
D. Farmer, Geraldine Weiss, essays by Hannes 
Beckmann, T. Lux Felnlnger, Herbert Bayer,. 

Walter Gropius. Exhibition of 184 works 
supplemented by a catalogue of their Bauhaus 
Archive. Also note blbl. 239. 

260 

Heminger, Gerd. Paul Klees Theorle von der Malerei 
in ihrem Verhaltniszur Struktur sefnes Gesamtwerkes. 
Berlin, Frele Universlt&t, 1955. 11 1pp. (typescript). 
Doctoral dissertation, 

201 

Heron, Patrick. The Changing Forms of Art. London, 
Routledge, 1955. pp.141-144. 

‘Four notes: Klee, Matisse, Soutine, L4ger.' 

202 

Hertig, Louis. Klee. Lucerne, New York, Paris, 1959. 
Possibly variant of blbl. 366. 
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Herzog, Thomas. EinfOhrung in die moderne Kunst. 
Zurich, Classen, 1948. pp.135-130. 


Hess, Walter. Die Farbe in der modernen Maferei. 
Munich, Universitat,1950, pp.192-197. 
Dissertation. Later publication : Das Problem der 
Farbe. Munich, Prestel, 1953. 


Hiidebrandt, Hans. Die Kunst des 19.und20. 
Jahrhunderts. Wildpark- Potsdam, Athenaion 
[1 924] passim, illus. 


History of Modern Painting : From Picasso to 
Surrealism, lexis by Maurice Raynal and others. 
Geneva, Sklra, 1950. col. Illus., p.209 (Index). 
Includes Arnold ROdllnger text; biography, 
bibliography, pp. 197-198. 


Hoffmann, Werner. Grundlagen der modernen Kunst. 
Stuttgart, Kroner, 1966. 

‘Eine EinfUhrung in ihre symbolischen Formen.’ 


Hofmann, Werner. Expressionist Watercolors, 
1905-1920. New York; Abrams, 1967. [4]pp.; 4 illus. 
Text: pp. 17, 19,21, 23. Illustrations: 16 (port.), 
61-63 (illus., col. pi.). German edition: Cologne, 
DuMont Schauberg, 1667. 

Homenaje a Paul Klee. 1948. See blbl.162. 


H u g g 1 er, M ax. Paul Klee : die Maleref als Biick in 
den Kosmos. Stuttgart & Frauenfeld, Huber, 1969. 
258pp., illus. (col. ). 

Chronology, p p.247-252. Also In progress: The 
Drawings of Paul Klee. 


Hulton, Mika. An Approach to Paul Klee. London, 
Phoenix House; New York, Pitman, 1956. 68pp. 
incl. illus. (col.) 

Reproduces pictures in the Hulton collection. 


Huyghe, Rene. Histoire depart contemporain : ia 
peinture. Paris, Alcan, 1935. pp.435,439, 523 (index), 
2 illus. \ 

Reprinted from L' Amour del' Art (Paris, 1934). 
Documentation by Will Grohmann, p.439. Reprint 
edition : New York, Arno, 1968. 


Itten, Johannes, Design and Form : the Basic Course 
at theBauhaus. New York, Rein ho Id, 1964. 


Jaff6, Hans L .Klee. London, New York, etc.: Hamlyn, 
1971. 94pp., 66 illus. (40 col.). 

T ranslation for the Twentieth-Century Masters 
series. Chronology, bibliography. 


Jahrbuch der Jungen Kunst Vol. 1. Ed: G. Blermann. 
Leipzig, Kllnkhardt A Biermann, 1920. 

Includes Wedderkop (blbl. 622), also issued in 
their series ‘Junge Kunst', Bd. 13 (bibl.218). 


Jedlicka, Gotthard.Pau/K/ee; Vogei-Begegnung. 
Munich, Piper, 1960. 47pp. incl. 16 col. Illus, 

Piper BOcherei. 


Joel, Hans Theodor, ed. Das graphische Jahrbuch. 
Darmstadt, Lang (1919). 

'Paul Klee 1 von Wjlhelm Michel, p. 48. 


Jollos, Waldemar. Arte tedesco fra /e due guerre. 
Verona, Mondadorl, 1055. 

Chapter on Klee. Essays written 1917-1933, edited 
and Introduced by Luigi Regrloni. 

218 

Junge Kunst, Bd. 13 (1920). 

Brochure edition of Wedderkop (bibl. 214), also 
issued in ‘Blbllothek der Jungen Kunst' as 
Sammelband If. 


Justl, Ludwig. Von Corinth bisKfee . Berlin, Bard, 
1931. pp.193-107, 3 illus. 


KahnWeller, Danlel-Henry, Klee. Paris, Braun; New 
York, Herrmann, 1950. 32 pp. plus 24 col. pi. 

Text in French, English, German. Collection 
Palette series with additional colour plate on ' 


Kallen, Horace M. Art and Freedom. New York, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1942. Vol.2, pp.728-729. 


Kamakura. Museum der Modernen Kunst. 
Ausstelfung: Paul Klee {1879-1940). [Tokyo, Tokyo 
Shumbun, I960]. 180pp. incl. illus. (col., port.) 
Largely Japanesetext. A Swiss and Japanese 
effort based on the cooperation of Felix Klee. 
Extensively illustrated. Catalogue of 191 works 
shewn 1-27 July 1969, 


Kandinsky, Wassily, ed. Der Bfaue Reiter. 1912. See 
bibl.111. 


Kandinsky, Wassily. Essays iiber Kunst und Kunstler. 
Herausgegeben von Max Bill. Stuttgart, Hatje. 

1055. pp, 130-132. 

On ‘Paul Klee', originally In Bauhausno.3, 1931. 


Keyes, Sidney. Collected Poems. London, Routledge, 
1945. pp.21-22, 

A 1941 poem on 'Paul Klee 1 . 


Klee [Tokyo? Mlsuzu, 1964?]. 12tpp„ 46 illus. (32 col.) 
No. 7 in Japanese series. 


Klee, Felix. [ Catalogue of Paul Klee collection ]. n.p., 
v.d. 

See appendix I) in blbl.232: 'The catalogue of 
works'. An example of the Joint use of catalogue 
numbers based on Felix Klee's inventory can be 
conveniently seen in the Guggenheim 1967 
catalogue (bibl.270) Manuscript reproduced also 
in bibl.108. 


HOtt, Wolfgang. Deutsche Malerel und Graphlk im 20. 
Jahrhundert. Berlin, Henschelverlag, 1969. p.595 
(Index). . 

Bibliography, 


Kahnweiler, Daniel-Henry. Confessions eslh6tiques. 
PariB. Galllmard, 1963. 

Reprints Klee essay (1946) from blbl.495. 


Klee, Felix. Paul Klee: Graphik. See bibl.34. 
Introduction by Felix Klee. 


Klee, Felix. Paul Klee: 22 Zelchnungen. Seebibl.371. 
Introduction by Felix Klee. 
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231 238 247 

Klee Felix. Paul Klee: Leben und Werkin Dokumenten. KrCII, Ch. Die Bifdtitel Paul Klees (dissertation). Marzynsky, Georg. Die Metbode des 


Zurich, Diogenes, 1960. 299pp. incl. 162 illus. 

(ports.) 

‘Ausgewahlt aus den nachgelassenen 
Aufzelchnungen und den unvertiffentlichten 
Briefen.’ Translated 1962, 1963. 

232 

Klee, Felix. Paul Kfee : His Life and Work in 
Documents. New York, Brazlller, 1962. 212pp. incl. 

121 illus. (ports.) 

‘Selected from posthumous writings and 
unpublished letters' and described as ‘an intimate 
memoirbythe artist's son'. 

Contents: I : The Life. II. Themes In Klee’s 
creative work. III. Teaching at the Bauhaus. 
Appendix I: Styles and ’categories’. II. The 
catalogue of works. 111. Location of the works. 

T ranslated from the German (bibl.231). 

233 

Klee, Felix. Paui Kfee par lui-meme et par son ft is 
Felix Klee. Traduit et adapts par Maurice Besset. 
Paris, Les Libraries associGes, 1963. 

Apparently ‘modified 1 version of blbl.232, 

234 

Klee, Paul, tm Zwischenrelch : Aquarelle und 
Zeichnungen von Paul Klee. Cologne, DuMont 
Schauberg, 1957. 

For details and translations: The Inward Vision 
(1058), etc. see blbl. 192. 

235 

Klee-Gesellschaft (Berne). Paul Kfee, 1 . Tell: 
Dokumente und Bilder aus den Jahren 1896-1930. 
Berne, Benteli, 1940. (16) pp.,4 Illus., 14col.pl. 
‘Autoblographlsche Notizen aus dem Jahre 
1906', p.3. . . ‘Aus Briefen und Tagebuchern’: 
pp.5-13. 

235 

Klumpp, Hermann. Abstraction In der Maferei : 
Kandinsky, Feininger, Klee. Berlin, Deutscher 
Kunstverlag, 1932. passim, 6 illus. 

Kunstwissenechaftliche Studien, Bd 12. 

237 

Kornfeld, Eberhard W. Paul Klee ; Bern und 
(Jmgebung - Aquarelle und Zelchnungen, 1 897-191 5. 
Berne, Stampfli, 1962. 59pp. Incl. 42 illus. 

Text, Including commentary on plates, in 
German and English. Worke selected from the 
Klee-Gesellschaft. New Year memento (1963) for 
friends of the House of Kornfeld &. Kllpsteln. 

Also 2nd. rev. ed., 1970, advertised as circa 70pp., 
30 Illus. (6 col.). 


Bonn, 1907. 

Cited in blbl.302. 

239 

Kuhn, Charles L. t ed. German Expressionism and 
Abstract Art : The Harvard Collections. With an 
Introductory Essay by Jakob Rosenberg. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1 957. 

Published by the Busch Reisinger Museum. 
Supplement, 1967. Also note blbl, 199. 

240 

Lamac, M .Paul Klee. Prague, 1965. 

241 

Lankheit, Klaus, ed. Der Blaue Reiter. 

Herausgegeben von Wassily Kandinsky und Franz 
Marc, mlt 160 Abbildungen. Dokumentarlsche 
Neuausgabe von Klaus Lankheit, Munich, Piper, 

1965. p.362 (index), 1 illus, 

Includes original text of 1912 edition. English 
version of Lankheit edition in preparation for 
Documents of 20th Century Art Series (Viking 
Press) with bibliography by Bernard Karpel. 

242 

Leepa, Allen. The Challenge of Modern Art. New 
York. Beechhurst Press, 1 949. 

Klee mentioned passim ; brief quotations, 

243 

Lehel, Frangois. Notre art dement. Paris, Jonquiferes, 
1926. 

The madness of modern art illustrated by works of 
Chagall, Chirico, Grosz, Klee, etc. 


244 

Lindwall, Bo. Paul Klee ( 1879-1940 ). Stockholm, 
Bonnier, 1953. 66pp„ illus., 4 pi. 

Bonnlers folkbiblloteks konstboeker. 

245 

Macke, August. Tunisian Watercolours and Drawings. 
New York, Abrams, 1969. 

Translated from the German : Cologne, DuMont 
Schauberg, 1958. Includes Klee(bibl.27). 

246 

Marchiori, Giuseppe. Plttura moderna In Europa 

{da Maneta Pignon). Venice, Pozza, 1950, pp.l 41-146,, 

illus. 

General bibliography, pp,171-170. 


Expressionismus. Leipzig, Klinkhardt &. Biermann, 
1920. 

Illustrated by works of Chagall, Heckel, Klee, 
Meidner, Schmidt-Rottluff, et al. 

248 

Masson, Andr6. Eulogy of Paul Klee. New York, 

Curt Valentin, 1950. [1 6.1pp. Incl. 1 0 Illus. 

Originally appeared in Fontaine (Paris, 1940) and 
<Le Plalsir de pelndre’ (Paris, La Diane frangaise, 
1050). Published Christmas 1950 In an edition of 
1500 with translation by Walter Pach. 

240 

Master Water colors of the T wentieth Century. 

New York, Abrams, 1965. 

Introduction by Werner Haftmann. Text by 
Paul Vogt, pp.34, 36. Illustrations: pp.36,61,62 
incl. port., col. pi. German edition : Cologne, 
DuMont Schauberg, 1905, 

250 

Mehring, Walter. Klee. Berne, Scherz, 1956.31pp., 

52 Illus. (8 col.) 

Text also published In his : Verrufene Malerel: 

Von Malern, Ken nern und Sammlern. Zurich, 
Diogenes, 1958. 

251 

Meier-Graefe, Julius. Entwickfungsgeschichte der 
modernen Kunst, 2nd ed. Munich, Piper, 1915. Vol.3, 
pp. 669-671, 2 illus. 

252 

Meyerson, Ake. Paul Klee, Stockholm, Raben & 
Sjogern,1956. (92)pp.,8pl. 

253 

Michel, Wilhelm, Das Teufjische und Groteske in der 
Kunst. Mqnich, Piper, 1917. p.33, 1 ill. 

254 

Miesel, Victor H., ed. Voices of German 
Expressionism. New York, Prentice Hall, 1070. 
pp.78-68. 


Miller Company (Meriden, Conn.). Painting Toward 
Architecture. New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1948. pp ,72-73, col. illus. 

258 

Miller, Margaret, ed .Paul Klee. Statements by the 
Artist. Articles by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Julia and 
Lyonel Feininger, James Johnson Sweeney. 
Second edition revised. New York, Museum of 
Modern Art, 1945. 64pp., illus. (2 col.) 
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Enlarged version of first edition: exhibition 
catalogue, 1941. Journal extracts from ‘Artists 
on Alt' (bibl,164a). 'Opinions on Art’, pp.10-13, 

‘a partial translation of Schdpferische Konfesslon 
published in 1919’ (bibl.47). Chronology. 
Illustrations, pp.21-59. Bibliography by H. B. 
Muller, pp. 60-64. 

257 

Muche, Georg. Blickpunkt Sturm - Dada- Bauhaus- 
Gegenwart. Munich, Langen & MQller f 1961. 233pp., 
illus. 

258 

Munchner Blatter fur Dlchtung und Graph ik, Munich, 
MQIIer, 1919. 

See bibl.84. Also reprint: Kraue-Thomson Ltd., 
Nendeln, Liechtenstein. 

259 

Munich. Hausder Kunst Paul Klee. Munich, 1971. 
Seebibl.15. 

Museum of Modern Art See New Y ork. Museum of 
Modern Art. 

260 ^ 

Myers, Bernard S. The German Expressionists : a 
Generation in Revolt New York, Praeger, 1957. 

Also concise editions (McGraw-Hill) and European 
editions (1960-67). passim, Ulus. 

261 

Nemltz, Fritz. Deutsche Malerei der Gegenwart. 
Munich, Piper, 1948. pp.36^0,4 illus. (1 col.) 

Also European editions. 

262 

Neumann, Eckhard, ed. Bauhaus and Bauhaus 
People. New York, etc., Van Nostrand, Reinholdj }. 
1970. 250pp., ill us. p.255 (Index). 

’Personal opinions and recollections of former 
Bauhaus members and their contemporaries.' 
Text by Paul Klee, pp.37-43, Biographical note on 
Felix Klee. 

263 

New York Graphic Society Ltd .Fine Art 
Reproductions of Old & Modem Masters. Greenwich, 
Conn., New York Graphic Society, 1968. 
pp. 255, 256, 389, 400, 41 1 . 

264 

New York. Museum of Modern Art. Paul Klee. New 
York, Museum of Modern Art, 1930. 17pp. plus 10 pi. 
Introduction by Alfred H. Barr, dr. Chronology! 
brief bibliography. Klee ‘in other museums’. 
Catalogue of exhibits held 13 Mar.-2 Apr. lists 
63 works. Illustrated covers. 


265 

New York. Museum of Modern Art. Paul Klee. 

Articles by Alfred Barr, Jr., James Johnson 
Sweeney, Julia and Lyonel Feininger. New York, 
Museum of Modern Art, 1941. 12pp. plus 20 pi. 
Contents: Barr introduction reprinted with 
revisions from 1930 exhibition catalogue. Sweeney 
and Feininger reprinted from Kiee catalogue 
(Buchholz- Willard Gallery, Oct. 1940). Catalogue 
lists 64 works (23 ill us). Bibliography [by 
Beaumont Newhall?]. 

266 

New York. Museum of Modern Art. Paul Klee. 

Second revised edition. Statements by the artist: 
articles by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Julia and Lyonel 
Feininger, James JohnBon Sweeney. Edited by 
Margaret Miller. 1045. 64pp., illus (2 col. pi.). 

Partial translation of blbl.48. Bibliography by 
Hannah B. Muller, pp.00-64. Same as bibl. 256. 

267 

New York. Museum of Modern Art. Paintings, 
Drawings and Prints by Paul Klee from the Klee 
Foundation with additions from American collections. 
New York, Museum of Modern Art, 1949. 60pp. r 
45 Illus. (2 col.,1 port.) 

Introduction by James Thrall Soby. Catalogue 
lists 202 works. Also shown at Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Portland, St. Louis, San Francisco, Phillips 
Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

268 

New York. Museum of Modern Art. Paul Klee: 

Three Exhibitions - 1930, 1941 , 1949. New York, 
Museum of Modern Art & Arno Press, 1068. 

Reprint edition combining 1930, 1945 and 1949 
titles In one volume. 

269 

New York. Museum of Modern Art Library. 

[Paul Kiee Scrapbooks ]. v.d. 2 vols. 

A comprehensive but partial collection of 
mounted exhibition catalogues, largely donated 
by J. B. Neumann. Beginning wlthihe1925 one- 
man Paris show, it Is an expanding record 
supplemented by clippings and flies. 

270 

New York. Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum. 

Paul Kiee, 1879-1940: a Retrospective Exhibition. 

2nd rev. ed. New York (The Museum), 1967. )46pp. 
Ingl. illus. (col., port.) 

Most comprehensive Klee show in America, 
Feb.-Apr. 1967, organised with the Pasadena Art 
Museum but widely circulated. Texts by Thomas 
M. Messer, Felix Klee, Will Grohmann (concluding 
section of his 1955 monograph). Chronology. 
Captions to 181 works In English and German. 


271 

Newton, Eric .In My View. London, Longmans 
G r e en , 1 050 , p p.49-51 . 

Dated Dec. 1948, also comments on bibl, 60. 

272 

Newton, Eric, The Romantic Rebellion. New York, 

St. Martin's Press, 1962, 

A survey from Renaissance to modern times, with 
special reference to Picasso and Klee. 

273 

Nlerendorf, Karl, ed. Paul Klee : Paintings, 

Water colors 1913 to 1939. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1041. 35pp., 68 illus. (2 col., 1>>rt.) 
Introduction by James Johnson Sweeney, 
pp. 13-17. Two serigraph colour prints; portrait 
photo by Albers. Bibliography. Review: Co//ege 
Art Journal TAar. 1942, p.78. 

274 

Nierendorf, Karl, Gaierie. 1920-1970: Fun fzig Jahre 
Galerie Nierendorf. Berlin, Gaierie Nierendorf, 1970. 
pp.40, 1 90-1 91 , 291 , 293, illus. (col.) 

_ 'Ruckblick, Dokumentatlon, 
Jubilaumsausstellung.' 

275 

Orlandl, Marisa Volpl. Kandinsky e il Blaue' Reiter. 
Milan, Fabbri, 1970. 102pp., illus. 

'Menslle d'arte* series. Includes referencesTo 
Paul Klee. 

276 

Paris. MusSe National d’Art Moderne. Paul Klee. 
Parle, Reunion des Mus6es Natlonaux, 1 969/1 58pp. , 
illus. (col.) 

Contents: Jean Leymarie: Preface; Francois© 
Cachln-Nora: Klee en France; leabelle Fontaine: 
Elements de blographie. Catalogue (199. works). 
Expositions. Blbllographie essentlelle. 

277 

Paul Klee. Berlin, Verlag der Sturm, 1918. 

‘Sturm Bllderbucher 111 . . . mlt 22 Abbildungen. 1 

278 

Paulcke, Wilhelm. Stelnzeitkunst und moderne 
Kunst: ein Verglelch. Stuttgart, Nag el e, 1923. 58 pp., 
illus. 

Illustrations include Kandinsky, Klee, Marc etal. 

279 

Pearson, Ralph M. Experiencing American Pictures. 
New York, Harper, 1943. p p.33-30, 1 Illus. 
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280 

Peters, Heinz. Die Bauhaus-Mappen :'Neue 
Europalsche Graphik' 1921-23. Cologne, 

Czwlkiitzer, 1957. 

Also his introduction in Edizioned' arte della 
Bauhaus, Milan, Galleria del Levante,1963. 

281 

Petltplerre, Petra. Ausder Malkfasse von Paul Klee. 
Berne, Benteli, 1957. 65pp. 

A student record from the Bauhaus time. 

282 

PfeifTer-Belll, Erich. Klee, eine Biidblographfe . 

Munich, Kindler, 1064. 143pp. , illus. (col., port., 

facsim.) 

Includes facsimiles of letters, photographs of 
friends, Bauhaus associates. Bibliography, 
pp.133-1 34, 

283 

Pflster, Kurt. Deutsche Graphiker der Gegenwart 
Leipzig, Klinkhardt & Biermann, 1920. pp.27-28, Illus. 
Original lithographs include Klee. 

284 

Platschek, Hans. Dlchtung moderner Maler. 

Auswahl, Einleltung und Ubertragungen von Hans 
Platschek. Wiesbaden, Limes, 1956. pp.51-56. illus. 
Bibliography. 

285 

Ponente, Nello. Klee ; Biographical and Critical Study. 
Geneva and Lausanne, Skira, 1960. 141 pp. incl. 

54 col. pi. 

‘The Taste of our Time' eeries translated from the 
Italian; also issued in French edition. 

286 

Der Querschnitt. Vo 1.1 -13. Berlin, 1921-1933. 

First issued as Marglnalien der Gaierie Flechthelm. 
Klee representation passim. Also reprint: 
Kraus-Thomson Ltd., Nendeln, Liechtenstein. 

287 

RabofF, Ernest. Paul Klee. Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday, 1968 (32)pp., 30 ill. (15 col.) 

‘Artfor Children 1 series. Colour plate on cover. 
Also German edition (Geneva, 1909). 

288 

Rave, Paul 0. Kunstdiktatur Im 3. Reich. Hamburg, 
Mann, 1949. passim. 

289 

Raynal, Maurice, Modern Painting. Geneva, Skira, 
1953. pp.233-241, col. illus. 

Revised version of bibl. 200. 


290 

Read, Herbert. The Anatomy of Art New York, . 

Dodd, Mead, 1932. pp.181-185, illus. 

English edition: The Meaning of Art. London, 
Penguin, 1931; 1938. 

291 

Read, Herbert. Art Now. rev. ed. London, Faber and 
Faber, 1948. pp.1 23-125, Illus. 

American edition : New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1934, pp.140-143, illus. 

292 

Read, Herbert, 4 Coat of Many Colours. London, 
Routledge, 1946. pp.16-19. 

Reprints catalogue introduction :K7ee, Leicester 
Galleries, London, Feb. 1941. 

203 

Read, Herbert, Klee (1879-1940), with an 
Introduction and Notes. New York, London: Pitman, 
1949. 24pp. incl. 12 col. Illus. 

Works from 1918-1929 reproduced in the 
Pitman Gallery series. Quotations from Klee. 

Text reprinted in bibl.294. 

204 

Read, Herbert. The Philosophy of Modern Art 
London, Faber and Faber, 1952. 

Reprints text from Pitman Gallery brochure 
(bibl. 293). 

295 

Reynolds, Graham. Twentieth Century Drawings. 
London, Pleiades Books, 1946. pp.42-43, lllue (col.)' 

206 

Rlschbieter, Henning, ed. Buhne und bildende Kunst 
Im XX, Jahrhundert. Velber bei Hannover, Friedrich, 
1908. pp. 140., 143, 282| Illus. 

Documentation: Wolfgang Storch. English 
edition : Art and Stage in the 20th Century. 
Greenwich, Conn., New York Graphic Society, 
1908. 

207 

Roethel, Hans Konrad. The Blue Rider. New York, 
Washington, Praeger, 1971 ; London, Pall Mall, 1972. 
p.1 73 (Index). 

Third edition of Blue Rider catalogue of the 
Stadtlsche Gaierie Im Lenbachhaus, Munich. 
Klee, pp. 70-83, includes illustrations and 
quotations from the diary. Catalogue, pp.1 50-153. 

298 

Roethel, Hans Konrad. Modern German Painting : 
New York, Reynal, 1957. passim. 

German edition: Wiesbaden, Volimer, 1958. 


299 

Roethel, Hans Konrad; Paul Klee; Wiesbaden 
Volimer, 1955. 48 pp.,40 illus., 8 col. pi... : 

300 • t- f 

Roethel, Hans Konrad* Paul Klee in Munchen , , ; 

Berne, Stampfll, 1971. 137pp., 133 Illus. 

301 

Roh, Franz. German Art In the 20th. Century, ■ 
Greenwich, Conn., New York Graphic Society, 1970? 
passim, illus. 

Translated from the German edition (Munich, 
Bruckmann, 1958) with additions by Juliane Roh* 

302 

Rome. Galleria Nazionale d'Arte Moderna. Paul 
Klee (1879-1 940). Rome, 1970. 46pp., illus. (col.) 
Exhibit, 16 Apr -17 May, held in collaboration with 
the Goethe Institute (Rome) and the Pro Helvetia 
Foundation. Text by Werner Schmaienbach. 
Chronology, bibliography of European editions. 

303 

Rosenberg, Harold. Art Works and Packages. New . . 
York, Horizon; London, Thames & Hudson, 1969. 
Chapter on Klee. Paperback edition: New York, 
Dell, 1971. 

304 

Roters, Eberhard. Painters of the Bauhaus. New • 
York, Praeger; London, Zwemmer, 1909. 
pp.94-100, 208. pi. 37-55 (4 col.) 

Translation: Berlin, Rembrandt, 1965. 

Biographical note, bibliography. 

305 

Roy, Claude. L' Amour de lapeinture, Paris, 

Galllmard, 1956. 

Chapter: ‘De Carpaccio a Paul Klee' in series 
Descriptions critiques HI. ■ •' 

306 

Roy, Claude. Paul Klee, aux sources de la pelnture: 
Paris, Le Clubfrangais du livre, 1963. 

307 

San Lazzaro, Gualtieri dl. Painting In France, 
1895-1949. New York, Philosophical Library, 1949. 
pp. 97-98. 

Translation from : CinquanVanni dl pittura’moderna 
in Francia. Rome, Danes!, 1945. pp.1 1 5-110. 

308 

San Lazzaro, Gualtieri dl. Klee : a Study of his Life 
and Work. New York, Praeger; London, Thames & 
Hudson, 1957. 304pp., Illus. (col.). 
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443 


Documentation and bibliography. Also paperback 
edition. Second major edition, 1904. Review: 

College Art Journal Fall 1958, pp.97-99. French 
edition: Paris, Hazan, 1957, also 1958. German 
edition: Munich-Zurich, Knaur, 1958. Italian 
edition: Milan, II Saggiatore (Galleria del 
Minotauro), 1960.356pp., 312 illus. (80 col.). 

309 

Schang, F. C., Collection. Paul Klee (1879-1 940) - 
Collection ofF.C. Schang. v.p., n.d. 

Folded list with cover illustration. Various 
editions: No. 1-41 (South Norwalk, Conn.). No,1-46 
(New York City). No. 1-48 (South Norwalk, Conn.). 
No.1-50(New York City, 1 Jan. 1955). 

310 

Scheidig, Walther. Bauhaus Weimar 1919-1924 : 
Werkstattarbeiten. Munich, Siiddeutscher Verlag, 

1966, p.156 (index). 

311 

Schlemmer, Oskar. Briefe und Tagebucher. Hrsg. 
von TutSchlemmer. Munich, Langen & Muller, 1958. 
‘The most'important contemporary comment on 
the structure and essence of the Bauhaus’ 
(Wingler, bibl.350, p.28)***. 

312 

Sc h male n bach, Werner. Die Kunstsammlung 
Nordrhein-Westfalen In Dussefdorf. Cologne, DuMont 
Schauberg, 1970.214pp., illus. (col.). 

312a 

Schmalenbach, Werner. Paul Klee. Flsche. Stuttgart 
Reclam, 195B. 32pp., 16 pi. 

Extractfrom Werkmonographien zur Bildenden 
Kunst.31. 

313 

Schmidt, Paul Ferdinand. Geschichte der modernen 
Maierei. Zurich, Fretz & Was muth, 1052. pp.216-223, 
passim, illus. (col.). 

313a 

Schmidt, Georg. Petite his toire delapeinture moderne 
de DaumierS Chagall. Neuch&tei, GrifFon, 1950. 

112pp., col. pi. 

Radio broadcasts translated from the German. 
No.9: 'Klee: La Villa R.’ 

314 

Sch m I dt, Georg. Picasso : Ansprache zur Eroffnung 
der Aussteilung . . . 4.0ktober 1952 Im Kunstmuseum 
Basel. [Basle, Karl Werner, 1952]. 

Includes comparison of Picasso with Klee. 


315 

Schmidt, Paul Ferdinand. Die Kunst der Gegenwart. 
Berlin, Athenaion,1922. passim, Illus. 

316 

Schreyer, Lothar. Erinnerungen an Sturm und 
Bauhaus. M unlch, Langen & Muller, 1 956. 295pp. , 
illus. 

Personal recollections Include Paul Klee. 

317 

Selz, Peter. German Expressionist Painting. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 

1957 (reprinted 106Q). pp. 374-375 (index), illus. 

Covers 'Der Blaue Reiter’ and ‘Der Sturm’. 

318 

Soby, James Thrall. Contemporary Painters. New 
York, Museum of Modern Art, 1948, pp.99-100,1 illus. 

319 

Soby, James Thrall. The Prints of Paul Klee. New 
York, Curt Valentin, 1045. [30]pp.,45 illus. (col.) 

Text includes 5 Illus. with folio of 40 plates (8 
colour stencils). Edition: 1000. Second edition : 
New York, Museum of Modern Art, 1947. 

Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum. See New York 
(bibl.270). 

320 

Spiiler, JUrg. Paul Klee. New York, Barnes & Noble, 
1962.90pp. inch 55 illus. (23 col., port.) 
‘CopyrightWI, Holland’. Also London; Berlln- 
Munich edition. 

321 

Spiiler, JOrg, ed. Paul Klee : Das bildnerlsche Denken. 
See bibl.71-74. Also Vol. 2, bibl.75-76. 

322 

Staatfiches Bauhaus Weimar, 1919-1923. Weimar- 
Munich,Bauhausverlag; Cologne, Nierendorf, 1923. 
See bibl. 41 for Klee. Other language editions 
planned but not issued. Extracts frequently 
published. 

323 

Sydow, Eckhart von. Die deutsche expression istlsche 
Kultur und Maierei. Berlin, Furche, 1920. pp.124-126, 
i illus. 

s' 

324 

Der Sturm. Ed.: Herwarth Walden. Vo 1.1 -21. Berlin, 
1910-32. 

Index published in bibl.342,19. Reprint: Kraus- 
Thomson Ltd., Nendeln, Liechtenstein. 


325 

Der Sturm. Gaierie. Erster deutscher Herbstsalon. 
Berlin, Verlag Der Sturm, 1913. 32pp. illus. 

Preface by Herwarth Walden; list of exhibitions 
to 1913. Exhibits and illuatratlons include Klee. 

320 

Sturm-Bilderbticher. See bfbl-1 14, 386. 

Reprint Kraus-Thomaon Ltd., Nendeln, 
Liechtenstein. 

327 

Stuttgart. WOrttembergischer Kunstvereln.50 Years 
Bauhaus. German Exhibition sponsored by the 
Federal Republic of Germany. (Circulating) 1968. 
Under the direction of the Cultural Affairs 
Division, this catalogue appeared in several 
languages (German, French, English), was shown 
In London, Chicago, etc, Klee works: no.118-142 
(14IIIUS, 1 col.). Klee’s teaching: pp.63, no.222-281 
(17 illus., 1 col.). Chronology, bibliography, p.350. 

328 

Sydow, Eckart von. Die deutsche expresslonistische 
Kultur und Maierei. Berlin, Furche, 1920. 152pp., illus. 
Commentary on 'arabeskenhaftem 
Expressionismus 1 (Klee). Biographical notes, 
bibliography. 

329 

Sylvester, David. Modern Art from Fauvism to 
Abstract Expressionism . New York, etc. Grolier, 

1965. pp. 70-73, 162-164, 220,226 incl. 12 ijlus. (3 col.). 

330 

Takiguchi, Shuzo. Paul Klee. [Geneva, Cosmopress, 
1963]. 181pp. Incl. illus. (col., port.) 

Texts in Japanese. Introduction by Max Huggler. 
Captions In Japanese and German. Published to 
commemorate the Klee exhibition In the Selbu 
Department Store, Oct. 1961. 

331 

Thieme, Ulrich & Becker, Felix. Allgemelnes Lexikon 
derbiidenden KOnstler, Leipzig, Seemann, 1927. 

Vol. 20, pp.424-426. 

’Paul Klee’ by L. Scheewe, with bibliography. 

332 

Thoene, Peter (Oto Blhalji-Merin). Modern German 
Art. Harmondsworth, Middlesex; Penguin Books, 
1936, pp. 69-75, illus. 

333 

Tribune der Kunst und Zeit. Ed; Kaslmlr Edschmid. 
Vol. 13: 'Schopferische Konfession’ [1 920]. 

See bibl.47. 


334 

Uhde, Wilhelm. Picasso and the French Tradition. 
Paris, Quatre Chemins; New York, Weyhe, 1929. 
p p.85-86. 

T ranslated from Quatre Chemins French edition 
(1928). 

335 

Venturi, Lionelio .Pittura contemporanea. Milan, 
Hoepll, 1947. pp.40-41, illus. (col.) 

330 

Vogt, Paul. Geschichte der deutschen Maierei im 20. 
Jahrhundert, Cologne, DuMont Schauberg, 1972. 
p.526 (index). 

337 

Vol I me r, Hans, ed. Affgemeines Lexikon der 
bildenden Kun slier cfes XX. Jahrhunderts. Leipzig, 
Seeman, 1956. Vol. 3, p p. 57-58. 

Bibliography. 

338 

Waddington, Conrad H. Behind Appearance. A Study 
of the Relations between Painting and the Natural 
Sciences in this Century. Edinburgh, Edinburgh 
University Press, 1969; Cambridge, Mass., MIT 
Press (distributor), 1970. p. 251 (index) 

339 

Walden, Herwarth. Einbfick in Kunst. Berlin, Verlag 
Der Sturm, 1924. pp.73-77, 3 (Hus. 

340 

Walden, Herwarth, ed. Expressionismus : Die 
Kunstwende . Berlin, Verlag Der Sturm, 1918. 
pp.82-87, Illus. 

Also edition de luxe (bibl.78). 

341 

Walden, Herwarth. Die Neue Maierei. Berlin, Verlag 
Der Sturm, 1919.30pp. 

Refers to and Illustrates Klee. 

342 

Walden, Nell & Schreyer, Lothar. Der Sturm : Ein 
Erinnerungsbuch an Herwarth Walden und die 
Kiinstlerdes Sturmkreis. Baden-Baden, Klein, 1054, 
p.166 ff. 

index to Der Sturm, p.211 ff. List of publications 
and exhibitions. 'Erste Aussteilung. MSrz1912, 
Der Blaue Reiter.’ 

343 

Wedderkop, Hermann von .PauIKiee. Leipzig, 
Klinkhardt &Biermann,1920. 16pp., 33 illus. 

‘Klees Biographie nach Angaben des Ktinstlers', 
pp.12-16. Not only issued as Junge Kunst, Band 13 


but also major portion of text and plates in re- 
issue; Jahrbuch der Jungen Kunst (Leipzig) Vol.1, 
p p.225-236, 1 920. Der Cicerone (Berlin) Vol.1 2 
no.14, pp, 527-538, July 1920. 

344 

Wescher, Herta. Collage. New York, Abrams, 

[1969?] p. 413 (index). 

Translated from the German: Cologne, DuMont 
Schauberg, 1968. 

345 

Westhelm, Paul. Helden und Abenteuer ; Welt und 
Leben des Kunstiers. Berlin, Reckendorf, 1932. 
pp. 224-227, 1 illus. 

Also illustration in his Fur und Wider (Potsdam, 
Kiepenheuer, 1923). 

346 

Wiesbaden, Stadtlsches Museum. Paul Klee: 
Handzeichnungen aus der Sammlung Felix Kiee, 
Wiesbaden, 1967. [80]pp. incl. 70 Illus. (1 port.) 

Text of 'Schopferische Konfession’ (1920). Note 
by Clemens Weller; chronology. Exhibited 19 Mar.- 
28 May. 

347 

Wild, Doris. Moderne Maierei : ihre Entwicklung seit 
dem Impressionismus. Zurich, Europa,1950. 
p p.217-220, passim, illus. 

348 

Wilirich, Wolfgang. Sauberung des Kunsttempels. 
Munich, Berlin, Lehmann, 1937. passim, 2 illus. 

‘Eine kunstpolltlsche Kampfschrlftzur Gesundung 
deutscher Kunst im Geist nordlscher Art.’ 

349 

Wingler, Hans M. The Bauhaus. Cambridge, Mass., 
MIT Press, 1966. passim. 

Translation of: Das Bauhaus 1919-1933 ; Weimar 
Dessau, Berlin. Bramsche & Cologne, -1962. 

Second revised edition, 1968. English edition, 1968. 
Bibliography. 

350 

Wingler, Hans M., ed. Graphic Work from the 
Bauhaus. Greenwich, Conn,, New York Graphic 
Society; London, Lund Humphries, 1069. p.107 
(Index). 

Translation of German edition; Mainz, Kupferberg, 
1965. Bibliography. 

351 

Wingler, Hans M., ed. Wie s/'e elnander sehen. 

Munich, Langen & Mtlller, 1957. 

Includes Kleeon Nolde, p.62; on Kandinsky, 
pp.03-64. Georg Muche on Klee, pp.87-89. 


352 

Woermann, Karl. Die Kunst der neuesten Zeit. 

Leipzig, Bibliographlsches 1 nstitut, 1923. 159pp. 
Illustrations include Klee. 

353 

Winkler, Walter. Psychologie der modernen Kunst. 
Tubingen, Alma Mater Verlag, 1949, pp. 128-131, 
passim, illus. 

354 

The World of Abstract Art. Edited by the American 
Abstract Artists. New York, Wittenborn, 1057. 
p.165 (index). 

355 

Yale University Art Gallery. Collection of the 
Soci6t6 Anonyme: Museum of Modern Art 1920. 

New Haven, Associates in Fine Arts at Yale 
University, 1950. pp.141-142, illus. 

Lists 9 Klee works. Statement by Marcel Duchamp, 
also reprinted in Marchanddu Se/(bibl.138). 

356 

Zahn, Leopold. Paul Klee : Leben, Werk, Geist. 
Potsdam, Kiepenheuer, 1920. 87pp., 69 illus. 
‘Aufzeichnungen aus dem Tagebuch, 1902-1905', 
pp. 26-20. Facsimiles. Reviewed; Der Cicerone. 

Oct. 1921, p.5fl9. Fewer vol. 3, sup pi. p.34, 1921-22. 

357 

Zeit-Echo ; Ein Kriegstagebuch derKunstler. Munich, 
Graphlk- Verlag; Berne-BOmpllz, Bentell, 1914-1917. 

3 vol. 

See blbl.91. 

358 

Zervos, Christian . HIstoire del' art contemporaine, 
Paris, Cahiers d'Art, 1938. pp.393-400, 18 illus. 

Pictorial Titles 

Obviously, many previously cited references, for 
example the Grohmann monographs, will be 
extensively illustrated; others, like Cooper (bibl.131), 
Forge (bibl.150) and Read(bibl.293) are selectively 
illustrated. This applies In equal degree to several 
exhibitions catalogues, like the handsome Beyeler 
edition (blbl.103). Therefore the reader should not 
Ignore their relevance as visual anthologies. Here, 
the effort will be to refer to illustrated items where 
the text is subordinated to pictorial matter or 
intended primarily to introduce the reader to an 
experience in looking. Owing to the vast reproduction 
of Klees that have been printed, the following can 
claim to be merely a representative cross-section. 

Berggruen et Cie. [Collection Berggruen]. Paris, 
1952-1971. 

See bibl. 105. 
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359 

Cassou, Jean. Horn mage 3 Pau/K/ee.Boulogne-sur- 
Seine, Editions de I’Architecture d’Aujourd’hui, 

1949. [24] pp. incl, lllus. 

Brochure Includes 12 reproductions, 10 
colour plates. Originally published in 
Architecture d’Aujourd'hui, 2° num6ro hors s6rie, 
1949, pp. 48-64. 

360 

Cornelius, Alfred H. M. Optische Regionen : 45 
Zeichnungen von Paul Klee. Feldafing/Obb., 
Buchheim, 1955. 16 pp. (5 ill.), 41 plates. 

Buchheim Bucher, reissued 1959, on works from 
1910-1940. 

361 

Courthion, Pierre. Paul Klee. Paris, Hazan, 1953. 
[6]pp.,20 col. pi. 

Blblioth&que Aldine, vol.27, covers works 
1914-40; also published by Buchheim (Feldaflng), 
Zwemmer (London). 

302 

Deb runner, Hugo, Paul Klee: Ffugsamen, 

Garten tor s Landschafl mit dwHeiiigen. Zurich, 
Brunnenhof,1949. " 

Introduction, 3 colour reproductions (drawings), 
brief extracts from Paul Klee. 

363 

Dorfles, Gillo. Klee. Milan, Edizlonl del Milione, 

1950. 4pp., 6 col. pi. 

Introduction in English and Italian ; plates in folder. 

364 

G ro h m a n n f W i 1 1 . Pau / Klee : Handzelch nun gen . 
Wiesbaden, Insel, 1952. [8]pp. plus40illus. 
Insel-Biicherei, no.2D4; works; 1909-40. 

365 

Grohmann, Will. Paul Klee. WOrzburg, Vienna, 
Zettner, 1958. 18pp. (7 illus.),20 col. pi. 

Works largely from collections In Berne 
museums. 

Grohmann. See also bibl. 170-177. 

365a 

Haftmann, Werner. The Inward Vision. New York, 
Abrams, 1958. 

See bibl. 193 and other editions, blbl.192, 

366 

Hertlg, Louis. Paul Klee ( 1879-1940 ) : 

6 Reproduktionen. Lucerne, Kunstkrefs,1957. 

‘Die grossen Maler der Welt 1 series (folio). 


367 

Hofmann, Werner. Paul Klee. Traumlandschaft mil 
Mond. Frankfurt am Main, Insel, 1964. [45]pp. incl. 
16 col. illus. 

insel-Bilcherei, no. 800. 

368 

Huggler, Max. Paul Klee : Bilder und Zeichnungen 
ausden Jahren 1 930-1940. 2. Teil. Berne, Benteli, 
1960. [15]pp. plus 15 illus. (pt. col.) 

In portfolio. Also 1. Teil: 1906-1 930 (bibl. 235). 


309 

Jedlicka, Gotthard. Paul Klee : Concerto a color I, 
Milan, 11 Saggiatore, 1962. 52pp., 16 col. pi. 

370 

Jedlicka, Gotthard. Paul Klee : Vogel-Begegnung. 
Munich, Piper, 1960. 47pp. incl. 16 col. illus. 
Nachwort, pp.37-46. Piper-Bucherei. 

371 

Klee, Felix. Paul Klee : 22 Zeichnungen. Stuttgart, 
Eidos, 1948. [4]pp.plus22 pi. 

‘Geleitwortvon Felix Klee . . . Gesamtgestaltung 
des Mappenwerkes von Alfred Elchhorn/ 

372 

Klee, Paul. Im Zwischenrelch. Cologne, DuMont 
Schauberg,1957. 

See bibl. 192 and note other editions, blbl.1 93. 

373 

Klee-Gesellschaft. Paul Klee : 1. Teil . Dokumen te und 
Bilder ausden Jahren 1896-1930. Berne, 1949. 

Text supplemented by 18 loose plates in folio 
(14 in colour). 

374 

/Maestri del Cofore: Paul Klee. Milan, Fratelli FabbrI 
n.p.,n.d. col. pi. 

Brief introduction snd notes. Series edited by 
Dino FabbrI and Franco Russoll. 

375 

Mattres dePart abstraft : Album 1. Boulogne, 

Edition Art d’Aujourd’hui, 1953. 

Klee colour reproduction in folio; edition: 300. 
Prefatory note by L6on Deg and. 

376 

Muller, Joseph-Emile, Klee: Figures and Masks. 

New York, Tudor, 1061. 16pp. (illus.) plus 15 col. pi. 
Little Art Library, no.34; originally Hazan (Paris) 
edition. 


377 

Muller, doseph-£mile.K/ee, J Magic Squares. New 
York, Tudor, 1957. 16pp. (ill us.) plus 15 col. pi. 

Little Art Library, no.6., translated from Hazan 
(Paris) 1956, also published by Bertelsmann 
(Gutersloh), 1956, and in Milan, 1957, 

378 

Neigemont, Olga. German Expressionists: the Blue 
Rider School. New York, Crown, 1968. 2 Illus. (1 col.) 
‘Folio Art Books 1 translated from the German. 

379 

PauIKIee: 1879-1940. New York, Skira, n.d. 4pp. plus 
6 col . pl- 

Anonymoua brochure; notes on artistand 
colour plates. 

380 

Schmaienbach, Werner. PauIKIee: Gemalde . 
Wiesbaden, Vollmer [1955]. 8pp. plus 10 col. pi. 
Commentaries on plates. Also Berlin, Darmstadt, 
Buch-Gemelnschaft, 1957 and Ed. Hyperion, 

Milan. 

381 

Schmidt, Georg. PauIKIee : Aquarelle und 
Temperablatter. Basle, Holbein, 1948. 15pp. plus 
10 col. pi. 

382 

Schmidt, Georg. Pau! Klee: Engel brlngt das 
Gewunschte. Baden-Baden, Klein, 1953. 30pp. plus 
12 col. pi. 

Der Silberne Quell, no. 14. 

383 

Schmidt, Georg. Paul Klee : Zehn 
Farbenllchtdrucke nach Werken der Sammfung 
Richard Doetsch-Benziger, Basel. Basle, Phoebus, 
1956. 13pp. plus 10 col. pi. (In folio). 

Analyses of paintings, pp. 8-13. 

384 

Schmidt, Georg. Ten Reproductions In Facsimile of 
Paintings by Paul Klee. New York, Wittenborn [1946]. 
(12)pp. illus 10 col. pl. In folio. 

T ranslation : Zehn Farbenllchtdrucke nach 
Gem&lden von PauIKIee. Basle, Holbein, 1946. 
English by Robert Allen and Douglas Cooper. 

3B5 

Schmidt, Georg. PauIKIee : Ten Facsimile 
Reproductions of Works in Watercolour and Tempera. 
Basle, Holbein, 1948. 14pp. plus 10 col. pl. (in folio). 
Analysis of paintings, pp. 9-14. English version 
by Douglas Cooper. 


386 

Der Sturm, Galeri e. Paul Klee. Berlin, Der Sturm, 

1918. (26) pp. Incl. illus. 

Sturm BilderbOcher III which conalats of 22 
plates and an Index. Probably edited by 
Herwarth Walden. 

387 

U.N.E.S.C.O. Catalogue de reproductions en 
couleijrs de pelntures. Paris, 1949 -current. 

Parttwo of a listing concerned with works since 
I860, Published at various intervals (1949, 1952, 

1955, etc.), it lists quality reproductions of Important 
workB. For similar directories see Mary W. 
Chamberlin: Guide to Art Reference Books. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1969 
(c.1959). Chapters: Reproductions. 

388 

Wingler, Hans M. Der Blaue Reiter. Feldaflng, 
Buchheim, 1954. pp. 43-48, 56; 5 illus. 

Graphics, also published in unpaged Buchheim 
BOcher (1954) with 10 Klee illus. 

389 

Zahn, Leopold. PauIKIee : !m Lande Edelstein. 
Baden-Baden, Klein, 1952. (12 pp. plus 12 col. pl. 

Der Silberne Quell, no. 9, also issued by Klein as: 
‘In the Land called Precious Stone 1 (1953). 

French edition: Paris, Arts et Metiers graphiques 
(1957). Reproduces works in the Doetsch-Benziger 
collection, Basle. 

380 

Zurich. Kunathaus. o'er Samm/tmg. Zurich, 
Kunstgesellschaft,1959. pp.117-118. 

Reproduces two Klee paintings (1925, 1937). 

Reproductions 

While some general indexes are noted here 
(bibl.263, 3B7) single Items customarily noted in 
The Art Index (H. W. Wilson, N.Y., 1929-current) or 
their European equivalents have not been 
incorporated in this survey. For obvious reasons, 
no index of colour plates, even limited to selected 
examples, e.g. The Inward Vision (bibl.193.) could be 
attempted on this occasion. It remains, however, a 
seductive possibility for addenda projected in Vol.4 
of the present series. 


Special Numbers 
391 

Der Ararat (Munich). Zweltes Sonderheft: Paul 
Klee. May- June 1920. 

Catalogue of the 60th exhibition of the Galerie 
Neue Kunst(Hans Goltz). Also 200 copies with 
a signed lithograph, 


392 

Artlover (New York). Spring 1959. 

[14]pp.,15 illus. Last number of ‘J. B. 

Neumanns Bllderhefte*. Includes Neumann 
Gallery catalogue of early Klee show (Berlin, Mar.- 
Apr. 1921). Texts by Hugo Ball, Paul Klee, 

Clifford Odets. 

393 

Bauhaus: Zeitschrift fur Gcstaltung (Dessau). 

Dec. 1931. 

9pp., 14 illus. Contributions by Kandinsky, 
Grohmann, Hertel. 

394 

Cahiersd'Art (Paris) Vol.20-21, 1945-46. 

Klee section: pp. 9-74, 70 Illus. Poems : RenS 
Clair, Jacques PrSvert. Articles: Christian 
Zervos, Georges Duthuit, Pierre Mabllle, Tristan 
Tzara, Joe Bosquet, Georges Bataille, Roger 
Vltrac, Will Grohmann, Valentine Hugo. 

395 

Du (Zurich) Oct. 1048. 

Vol. 8, No.10, 52pp., 23 illus. (pt. col., port.). 
Extracts from Klee and critiques assembled by 
Csrola Giedlon-Welcker. Articles by Arnold 
KObler, Max Huggler, Felix Klee, Rolf BOrgi, 
Alexander Zschokke, Camilla Halter, Walter 
Ueberwasser, Ren6 Thiessing, Marguerite Frey- 
Surbek, 

396 

Mizue (Tokyo) June 1954. 

No. 586, pp.1-45, illus. (pt.col.). Contents: 1. 
Yanaihara: Le monde de Paul Klee.— Y. Tono: 
Essai sur Paul Klee.— H. Yoshirnura: Klee 4 
I’Spoquedu Bauhaus, 

397 

Pour P Art (Lausanne). July-Aug. 1954. 

No. 37, pp. 1-34: ‘NumGro special consacr6 h 
I'Exposition Paul Klee.' Texts from Paul and 
Felix Klee, Marcel Arland, Andr6 Tanner, 
Alexandre Zschokke, Ren6 Berger, Paul Eluard 
(poem) -usuallyfrom previously published 
sources. 


Articles on Klee 
398 

Adler, Jankel. Memories of Paul Klee : Horizon 
(London) no.34, pp.264-267, Oct. 1942. 

Translation: Herinneringen aan Paul Klee. 
Kroniek van Kunst en Kuitur (Amsterdam) no. 7-8, 
pp.213-214,1947. English ‘reprinted from The 
Golden Horizon 1 : Scottish Art Review (Glasgow) 
Vol. 13, no. 3, pp,7-0, 3 illus., 1 972. 


399 

Arnhelm, Rudolf. Klee fur Kinder. Die Weltbuhne 
(Berlin) Vo!.26, pp.170-1 73, 28 Jan. 1930. 

309a 

Arnostava, Z. N. Paul Klee. Blok P (Brno) Vol.2, 
no.8, pp.110-111, illus. 1048. 

400 

VArte Moderna (Milan). No. 50, 53, 54, 127, 1967. 
Miscellaneous references in series, including 
photos and reproductions. Note especially : 

‘La Bauhaus 1 (no. 50). Biography (no. 127, p.480). 
‘Paul Klee e la aua influenza 1 (no. 53). 

‘Antologia crltlca 1 , general bibliography, index, 
p.392 (no. 54). 

401 

Aspects of the art of Paul Klee. Museum of Modern 
Art Bulletin (New York) Vo 1.1 7, no.4. pp.1-0, illus., 
Summer 1950. 

Talks by Marcel Breuer, pp.3-5, and Ben Shahn 
pp.6-9 at a museum symposium (2 Feb. 1950). 

402 

Aus Stuttgart wlrd uns geschrieben. 

Kunstchronik und Kunstmarkt (Leipzig) Vol.55, 
p. 145, 1919-20. 

A reader protests suggesting Klee as director of 
the Stuttgart school. 

403 

Autour de Paul Klee, Labyrinthe (Geneva) no.11, 
p.11, 15 Aug. 1945. 

404 

Bari Mi, R. Klee: tempo perfetto e tempo irnperfetto. 
Arte Illustrata, no. 30-33, pp.1 14-125, 14 Ulus., 
June-Sept. 1970. 

English text, pp.1 54-1 58. 

405 

Beenken, H. Nachkrlegsliteratur Uber Klee und 
Picasso. Zeitschrift [Or Kunst (Leipzig) Vol.4, no.1, 
p p.84-85, 1950. 

406 

Behne, Adolf. Paul Klee. Die Weissen Blotter (Zurich) 
Vol.4, no.5, pp.1 67-1 69, May 1917. 

407 

Berque, Jacques. D’un muslclen, d'un pelntre etde 
I’Orlent second. In L’Endurance de la pens6e 
(Melanges Beaufret). Paris, Plon, 1968. 

408 

Bill, Max. Paul Klee. Das Werk (Zurich) Vol.27, 
p p.209-21 6, 16 illus. Aug. 1940. 


440 


447 


I 


409 

Blakeston, Oswell. Words and pictures: Klee’s 
poems. Studio (London) Vol.164, p.193, 1 illus., 

Nov. 1962. 

410 

Bloesch, Hans. Ein moderner Graflker Paul Klee. 
DieAfpen (Berne) Vol. 0, no.5, dan. 1912. 

411 

Bruhl, Rodolfo G. Nuevos aportes sobre el arte de 
Paul Klee. Very Estlmar { Buenos Aires) no.25, 
pp. 16-32, 3 Ulus., Sept. 1951 . 

412 

Bruhl, Rodolfo G. Paul Klee y sue Ideas sobre el 
arte moderno. Very Estimar (Buenos Aires) no.4, 
p p.17-32. 5 Ulus., July 1943. 

413 

Buchner, Joachim. Zu den Gemhlden und 
Aquareilen von Paul Klee im Wallraf-Richartz- 
Mu se u m. WaffrapRichartz- Jahrbuch (Cologne) 

Vo 1.24, p p.359-374, 6 illus., 1962. 

414 

Cachfn-Nora, Fran^oise.Kieeen France 1969. 

See blbl.276, pp. ix-xiii. 

414a 

Caro, E. Klee. 1917. See blbl.118. 

415 

Cassou, Jean. Paul Klee, Feuilles Libre (Paris) 

Vol.9, no.48, pp. 131-132, 2 illus., May-June1928. 

416 

Char, Ren6, Secrets d'h iron dell es. Cahiers d'Art 
(Paris) Vol.20-21, p.27,1946. 

Poem on Klee. 

417 

Courthion, Pierre. Paul Kiee. XX e Sidcle (Paris) . 
no.4, p.36, Dec. 1938. 

418 

Crevef, Ren§. Paul Klee, Art and Literature 
(Lausanne) no.8, pp. 154-1 60, Spring 1 960. 

Translated from the 1930 series ‘Les Peintres 
nouveaux’ (bibl.133), 

419 

Cutler, Carol. Paris : Paul Klee. Art In America (New 
York) Vol.57, no. 6, pp.132-135, 6 Illus., Nov.-Dee. 1909. 

420 

DAubler, Theodor. Paul Klee. Daa Kunstblatt 
(Weimar) Vol. 2, pp.21-27. Jan. 1918. 


421 

Daubler, Theodor. Paul Klee. Neue Blatter [Or 
Kunst und Dichtung (Dresden) Vol.1, p.11, illus., 

May 1918. 

Reprinted in catalogue for Frankfurt exhibition, 
1019. 

422 

Daubler, Theodor. Paul Klee. DasJunge 
Deutschland { Berlin) Vol. 2, no.4-5, p.101, 1919. 

423 

Degand, L6on. Gravures de Klee. Art d'AuJourd'hul 
(Paris) no. 3-4, p.62 r Feb.-Mar. 1952. 

424 

Degand, L6on, Klee, Art d'AuJourd'hul (Paris) 
no.7-8, p,10, 3 Illus., Mar. 1950. 

425 

Dorfles, Glllo. L’art de Klee, fa llgne et le temps. 

XX G Sfecle (Paris) no.5,pp,53-56, illus., June 1955. 

426 

Dorfles, Gillo. L’ultimo messaggio di Klee. Domus 
(Milan) n 0.329, p,35, Apr. 1957. 

427 

Duriac, J. P. La premiere grande retrospective 
parisienne: [Klee], MusSe d'Art Moderne. Pantheon 
(Munich) Vol, 28, pp.159-160, illus., Mar, 1970. 

428 

Evers, Hans Gerhard. Will Grohmann; Paul Klee: 
Das bildnerlsche Denken. Erasmus (Brussels) 

Vol. 11, pp!735-740, 1958. 

429 

Faldl, Italo. Paul Klee. Habitat (Sao Paulo) no.3, 
p.79, Illus., 1951. 

429a 

Felnlnger, Julia and Lyonel. Paul Klee. 

See bibl.265. 

430 

Fontaine, Isabelle. Elements de blographie [de 
Paul Klee]. See bfbl.276, pp. xiv, xvi-xv)il, xx. 

431 

Franca, Jos6-Augusto. Paul Klee. Coldqulo (Lisbon) 
Voi.57, n o.l 70, pp.11-16, 6 illus, Feb. 1970. y ' 

432 

Frey-Surbek, Margaret. Bern, Switzerland: 1904. 
With the Kiee family. Right Angie (Washington, 
TD.C.) Vol. 2, no. 9, p.2, illus,, Dec. 1948. 

Recollections of a student of the Klees, 

Reprinted from blbl.395. 


433 

Frost, Rosamund. Klee: pigeons come home to 
roost, Art News (New York) Vol.41, pp.24-25, 

6 illus., June 1942. 

434 

Gaertner, John A. [Review of ‘Das bildnerische 
Denken’]. College Art Journal (New York) Vol. 16, 
pp. 353-355, 1 956-57, 

435 

Gatti, Armand and Pascal, Pia. Klee . . . Arts, 
Spectades (Paris) no.494, p.D, illus., 15-21 Dec. 

1954. 

Two articles on the publication of Grohmann's 
Klee (Paris, 1954). 

436 

Geelhaar, Christian. Paul Klee: ‘Fruchte auf rot 1 . 
Pantheon (Munich) Vol.30, no.3, p p.222-228, 1972. 

437 

Geelhaar, Christian. Paul Klee’s ‘Insula dulcamara 7 . 
Berner Kunstmitteiiungen (Berne) no. 118, 
p p .1 “5 , May- J un e 1 970. 

Also in Neue Ztircher Zeitung no. 293, p.53, 28 June, 
1970. 

438 

Geist, Hans Friedrich. Kinder fiber Paul Klee. Das 
Kunstblatt (Berlin) Vol.14, pp. 21-26, 10 Illus., Jan- 
1930. 

439 

Geist, Hans Friedrich. Landschaft mit gelben 
Vogeln. Das Kunstwerk (Baden-Baden) no.3-4, 
pp.48-49, Illus. (col.), 1953. 

440 

Geist,' Hans Friedrich. Paul Klee. Rhein ischer 
Merkur (Coblenz) no.6, p.5, 1949, 

441 

Geist, Hans Friedrich, Paul Klee und die Welt der 
Kinder. Das Werk (Zurich) Vol. 37, no.0, pp.186-192, 
Illus,, June 1950. 

Refers to meeting the artist In 1930; quotes Klee. 

442 

Gledion-Welcker, Carola. Bildinhalte und 
Ausdrucksmittelbei Paul Klee. Das Werk (Zurich) 
Vol. 35 no.3, pp.81-89, 11 illus. Mar. 1948. 

443 

Gledion-Welcker, Carola. Paul Klee e la 
tradizione. Casabefla (Milan) no.235, pp.43-47 
1 0 illus., Jan. 1960, 


444 

Gledion-Welcker, Carola. Paul Klees Verblndung 
zur Poesie.Ja/jresnngff7-6fl(Stuttgart) pp.253-266. 

445 

Gonthier, Pierre. Le I an gage du pelntre.R/ng tfes 
Arts (Paris) no.1, pp.54-63 Incl. Illus., 1960. 

‘Elements extraits des textes de Paul Klee. 1 

446 

Grohmann, Will. Le testament litterairede Paul 
Kiee. Quadrum (Brussels) no.3, pp.184-186, 1957. 

On recent publications. 

447 

Glesen, J. Paul Klee in Deutungsversuchen durch 
Klnderaussagen. Die Kunst und das Schcne Helm 
(Munich) VoJ.82, no.10, pp.600-603, 7 illus., Oct. 1970. 

448 

Gallego, Julian. Klee, professor de magla. Goya 
(Madrid) no.05, pp.298^00, 4 Illus., Mar. 1070. 

449 

Glaesemer, Jurgen. Paul Klee: die Kritikdes 
Normalweibes. Form und Inhalt im Friihwerk. 

Berner Kunstmitteiiungen (Berne) no.131-132, 
pp.2-13,7 illus., Jan.-Feb. 1972. 

450 

Goeritz, Mathias. Paul Klee. Co£a/fo(Barcelona) 
no.2 T p. 1, 1949. 

Also abstract of Klee’s lecture (Jena, 1924), 

pp.1-2, 

451 

Gottlieb, Carla. Pregnant woman,the flag, the eye: 
three new themes In twentieth century art. Journal 
of Aesthetics and Art Criticism (Cleveland) Vol.21 , 
no. 2, p.184,1 illus., Winter 1962. 

452 

Grebe, Karl. Paul Kleeals Muslker. Tages-Anzeiger 
fur Stadtund Kanton Zurich. No.1 4, p.13, 17 Jan. 

1953. 

453 

Greenberg, Clement. On Paul Klee (1879-1 040). 
Partfsan Review (New York) Vo!,8, no.3, pp.224-229, 
May-June1941. 

454 

Grigson, Geoffrey. Paul Klee, The Bookman (London) 
Vol. 85, pp.390-391 , 1 illus., Jan. 1934. 

Reviews Mayor Gallery show (London, 1934). 

455 

Grohmann, Will. Abschfed von Klee. Das Werk 
(Winterthur) Vol. 22, pp.160-161, May 1935. 


450 

Grohmann, Will. L’art contemporaln en Allemagne. 
Cahiers d'Art (Paris) Vol.13, no.1 -2, p.9,3 illus., 1938. 

457 

Grohmann, Will. Handzeichnungen von Paul Klee. 
Monalsbefle fur Bucher freunde und 
Grapbiksammfer (Leipzig) Vol.1, no.5, pp.216-226, 
illus., 1925. 

458 

Grohmann, Will, L’humour floethien de Paul Klee. 
XX G Sfdcfe (Paris) no.8, pp. 33-38, illus. (col.), Jan. 
1957. 

459 

Grohmann, Will. Kandinsky et Klee retrouvent 
I’Orient. Sibcle( Paris) no.1 7, pp.49-54,13 illus, 

(2 col.), Noel 1901, 

460 

Grohmann, Will. Klee at Berne. Axis (London) no.2, 
pp.12-13,1 illus., Apr. 1935. 

Refers to Kunsthalle (Berne) exhibit. 

461 

Grohmann, Will. Klee, in Enciclopedia Universale 
deil’Arte, Vol.8, Venice-Rome, 1958. 

Also revised edition: Encyclopedia of World Art. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, bibl.143. 

402 

Grohmann, Will. Paul Klee. Cahiers d'Art (Paris) 
Vol.3, no.7, pp.295-302 lncl.15 ilkis.,1928. 

463 

Grohmann, Will. Paul Klee, 1923-1 924. Der Cicerone 
(Berlin) Vol.10, no.17, pp. 786-796 incl. 15 illus. 

(1 col.) f Aug. 1924. 

Reprinted: Jahrbuch der Jungen Kunst (Leipzig) 
Vol. 5, pp.143-154, illus., 1924. 

464 

Grohmann, Will. Paul Kiee. Graphfs (Zurich), 

Vol. 12, pp.156-167. 12 illus. (2 col., port), Mar. 1956. 
Also German and French text. 

465 

Grote, Ludwig. Zum GestaEtwandel des Bauhauses. 
In Festschrift Eberhard Hanfstaengl zum 75. 
Geburtstag. Munich, 1967. pp.178-185. 

466 

Haftmann, Werner. Uber das ‘humanistische 7 bei 
Paul Klee. Prisma (Munich) no.17, pp.31-32, 5 Illus., 
1918. 


467 

Halle, Fannina W. Dessau: Burgkuhnauer Allee 
6-7 (Kandinsky und Klee). Das Kunstblatt (Berlin) 
Vol. 13, p p.203-210, 3 Illus., July 1029. 

468 

Hannah, A. Paul Klee: September exhibition. 
Scottish Art Review Vol. 9, no.2, pp.9-10,5 Illus., 
1963. 

489 

Hanson, Kenneth O. ‘Dance you monster to my 
sweet song’ [a poem]. Tiger's Eye (New York) no.7, 
p p.69-71 , Illus., Mar. 1 949. 

470 

Hartlaub, Gustav F. 1 Wle )ch Klee sehe 1 . Feuer 
(Weimar) Vo 1.2, pt.1, p p.239-240, 1920-21. 

471 

Hauth-Trachsler, Dora. Zum Kopfsschiittein fiber 
Paul Klee. WBK Mitteiiungen (Zurich) no.1, 1949. 

472 

Hayter, Stanley William. Apostle of empathy. 
Magazine of Art (Washington, D.C.) Vol.39, 
p p. 1 26-1 30, 7 i II us . A pr. 1 940. 

473 

Heintz, M. H. Paul Klee zum 70. Geburtstag. Der 
Kt/nsfoande/ (Heidelberg) no.1, p. 7, 1950. 

474 

Heise, Carl Georg. Paul Klee: ‘Revolution des 
Vladuktes’. In Jahresring 65-66 (Stuttgart) 
pp.171-174, col. frontis., 1955. 

475 

Hennlnger, Gerd. Paul Klee und Robert Delaunay. 
Quadrum (Brussels) no.3, pp.1 37-141, 8 illus,, 1957. 

476 

Hentzen, Alfred. Werner Haftmann : ‘Paul Klee- 
Wege bildnerlschen Denkens’ [a revfew] 
Kunstchronik (Nuremberg) Vol.4, pp. 298-301, 

Nov. 1951. 

Similarly Hans Hlldebrandt, Das Werk (Zurich), 
Vol. 38, no.9, pp. 124-125, (suppl.) Sept. 1951. 

477 

Hlldebrandt, Hans. Paul Klees magische Welt. 
Wfrtschaflszeltung (Stuttgart) no. 37, p.11 , 1 950. 

478 

Hirsch, Karl Jacob. Mallr Paul Klee. Musaion 
(Prague) pp.208-211, lncl.6 Illus., 1929-1930. 

On the Galerie Flechthelm show. 


Hi 


448 


449 


Hofmann, Werner; Ein Beitrag zur 
‘morphologischen Kunsttheorfe' der Gegenwart, 
Alte und Neue Kunst (Vienna) Vof. 2, no.2, 
pp. 63-80, 1953. 

Comments on the writings of Kandinsky and Klee. 


Hohl, Reinhold. Die graphlschen Blatter von Pair! 
Klee. In Die Ernie (Schwelzerisches Jahrbuch). 
Jahrgang 46, pp,4(M6, 1965. 


Homage to Paul Klee. XX<> Stec/e( Paris) no.4, 
pp. 30-36, 11 lllus., Dec. 1938. 

T exts by Pierre Courthion and Herbert Read. 
Homenaje a Paul Klee (1948) Seeblbl.162. 


Huggler, Max. Paul Klee./n Kunstler-Lexlkon der 
Schweiz XX. Jahrhundert. Frauenfeld [1958-67]. pt.7, 
pp.521-534. 

Bibliography, Same as 7a. 


Huggler, Max. Die Kunsttheorie von Paul Klee./n 
Festschrift Hans R. Hahnl^er. Basel, Stuttgart, 
1961. pp. 421 “424. 


Huggler, Max. Paul Klee. Auszug aus der 
Ansprache . . , Zur Erdffnung der Ausstellung der 
Paul Klee-StJftung. Kunst und Volk. (Zurich) Vol.10, 
no.1, p.15, illus., Jan. 1948. 

Exhibition : 22 Nov., Kunstmuseum, Berne. English 
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